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P R E P A C E. 


Sir Henry Lawrknce on different occasions contributed 
some dozen Articles^ to the Calcutta Review. The follow- 
ing Essays have been selected from those, chiefly on the 
ground that their subjects give them a new interest since the 
events of the Rebellion. They are republished almost ex- 
actly as written by their author. (3nly a few sentences, which 
refer to the works specially reviewed, have been omitted. The 
frcrpient occurrence in italics of words and phrases which now 

* Articles contributed to the Calcutta Review by Sir Henry liiiwrenee. 
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PREFACE. 


iv 

read as predictions, is due to Sir Henry himself, As men 
peruse the concluding passages of the third and fourth Essays ; 
as they’read such sentences as, Come it willy unless anticipnfed ; 
a Clive may not then be at hand,” in the light of the past two 
years, they will form even a higher idea than they have had of 
the wisdom and statesman-like prescience of their author. 

{^erampore, 2'^rd Juhj, 1859. 
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OUR EMPIRE IN THE EAST. 

[First Published in October 1844,] 


Jn many learned volumes, more or less empirical, we have an 
infinite variety of sure means of preserving health.” New re- 
medies for all the abundant evils, to which frail flesh is heir, 
start into being every day, and doctors and disciples arc so nu- 
merous in their diversities, and so strong in their convictions, 
that the marvel is, with so many infallible specifics, tlicre is still 
so much human woe. The health which we are thus taught to 
jirescrve, after a variety of fashions so endless that it is difficult 
to escape following some one of them by chance, is the liealth 
of man as an individual unit ; the health of man, in those thou- 
sands and tens of thousands and hundreds of thousands which 
constitute nations, is not so tenderly cared for ; nor so assiduous- 
ly watched ; nor are such varied efforts made to preserve it 
Still, ever and anon national remedies for the cure of national 
diseases, arc exhibited with an amount of confidence which we 
may call dogmatism ; and whilst the wise men are quarrelling 
over their Rories, the world is left very much to itself to suffer, 
uncared for and unrelieved. With the endless catalo^fe of ail- 
ments, which afflict a nation as an individual, we have, in this 
place, nothing to do. In imitation of the medical writers of the 
present day, who now, for the most part, consider one organ and 
one disease, si|^cient matter for an elaborate treatise, we direct 
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our iter^ catalogue of na- 

tional calaWtle^ ^Peace is not \n ij^elf national health; but 
without !feakh; and who will deny 

that the sage, who should Avrite a treatise on the ‘‘ true means 
of preserving peace,” — really exhibiting what it professes to ex- 
hibit— would entitle himself to a statue of gold in every city of 
the universe. There is no prospect, we fear, of such a consum- 
mation ; but we have rival political scliools, each propounding 
with an air of more or leas infallibility its own profound dogmata; 
and often looking on with marvellous unconcern, whilst great 
battles are fought, and countries desolated in spite of their 
never-failing specifics. The two great schools may be describ- 
ed as the irritative and sedative schools. The former, proceed- 
ing upon the broad principle of the honKcopathists, that similia 
simililus curantiiry contend that war can only be cured by war — 
that it IS necessary to make war in order to preserve peace. The 
other lays down, with no more misgivings than its antagonist, 
the more desirable and encouraging doctrine, that war does not 
check, but generate war ; that peace ever engenders peace ; that 
there is no security so certain as that which we purchase for 
ourselves, by creating a sense of security in the breasts of our 
neighbours. 

c do not now purpose to examine these antagonist doctrines. 
On whichsoever side worldly experience may range itself, there 
is no disinclination on the part of cither to appeal to it, as the 
standard whereby the question shall be settled. There is a bet- 
ter method of settlement ; but it admits not of a conflict on 
equal ground, for one party is more inclined to that mode of ad- 
justment than the other, whilst both are willing to appeal to hu- 
man experience. The irritatives contend that there is no secu- 
rity without constant demonstrations of strength ; ^t to be pla- 
cid is tl^nvite aggression ; that to be ready to oflfe * is the only 
way to escape being offended ; that the birds of the air and the 
beasts of the field daily teach us this lesson ; that we are instruct- 
ed in it from our earliest youth, during which we learn by hard 
cxi)erienc(? that we must fight our way up the 8q|ool-boy ladder 
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to peace, and thus alone avoid molestation; that this same prin- 
ciple is at work in the larger school of nations*, and that the his- 
tory of the world declares the factfthat if we would escape the 
injuries and insults of our neighbours wc must show, by a few 
practical exhibitions of our strength, not only our readiness but 
our ability to resent them. The sedatives, on the other hand, 
declare that to be tranciuil and inotfensivc is the surest means of 
inviting confidence, and thus of stifling the inclination to injure 
us ; that the fear of being injured tempts to the commission of 
injury ; and that, the converse of this being equally true, it fol- 
lows that there is the utmost protectiveness in* a peaceful and in- 
offensive character ; and that so long as our neighbours consider 
themselves secure from ours, we shall be secure from their ag- 
gressions. Experience is said to demonstrate this ; the man of 
peace is rarely insulted; the unarmed traveller walks more safe- 
ly in the neighbourhood of the roving bandit than he who goes 
armed to the teeth ; that in troubled times, the man of peace and 
he alone escapes the perils of popular commotions ; that witii 
states, as with individuals, the one which never arms itself — 
which never prepares itself for aggression or the resistance of 
aggression, is ever the last to be assailed ; that as soon as there 
is a falling off from such practical proofs of a firm reliance on 
Providence, the protection is at once withdrawn, and wc take uj) 
arms to have them turned against us. Such are the arguments 
derived from human experience — we are not at present to de- 
cide the contest. 

Indeed, with regard to the matter now before us, it is not 
necessary that wo should decide it. A resort to abstract specu- 
lation, however inviting, is no part of our career of duty, and 
we would rather, avoiding all controversies, build up our present 
structure on common admitted grounds. Our Empire in the East 
is of so peilliar a nature, that we can scarcely make a just appli- 
cation of the principles of either one party or the other. It 
matters little what course would have been the best ; wc cannot 
now begin our work anew ; or betake ourselves to new principles 
of action. We have reached an epoch, at which it would appear 
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0 be our only course to make a compromise between the irrita- 
ive and the sedative systems — or rather we should say, an 
spocli at which it becomes our duty to allow the former to merge 
nto the latter. The irritative system has been tried — has 
)cen carried out to its full extent. It has been our practice 
low for nearly a century ; and it would seem that we had attain- 
id to that eminence, which has been compared to the status of 
he school boy, who has fought his way to the very summit of 
)ugilistic renown. If it be necessary for a nation to preserve 
tsclf from injury and insult by demonstrating its power, surely 
he British in the East have done so in the most uninistakeable 
nanner. Tlicro is little call for fresh demonstration ; for the 
vcight of our arm is still acknowledged, and many are yet reel- 
ng under the blows which it has dealt out. We can now, 
herefore, afford to be pacific — but we cannot afibrd to be weak. 
kVe have no occasion to put forth our strength ; but we must 
lot sufibr ourselves to waste it. We must keep ourselves up to 
he athletic standard ; and as we liave made our election we must 
ibidc by it — as we have fought our way to power, we must show 
)ui'selves capable of retaining the lofty position we have assuni- 
:d. The time may come when we shall find our best safeguard 
n the hearts of a grateful jicoplc — but that time has not i/d 
some, nor is there a near prospect of its advent. The sword, 
vhethcr in the hand or in the scabbard, has yet its work to do ; 
ind the philanthropist may labour to some good purpose, in en- 
leavoring to show in what manner it may best be shaped, for 
he preservation of peace and the maintenance of that dominion, 
vhich we are justified in regarding as a means, under Providence, 
)f advancing the happiness of the people, who are compelled 
low to bear our yoke. 

At first sight, bayonets and red coats do not appear to be pre- 
■Isely ilic instruments of (Government, which a philanthropist 
vould advocate ; but we belie or deceive ourselves when wc declare 
)r fancy that our Government is maintained otherwise than by 
he sword. And in pronouncing it to be so, we are far from 
idmitting that it must therefore be one of oppression. The land 
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tliat has for nearly a thousand years been held hy the swordt 
and that has ’as often changed hands as that sword lias been 
blunted, or the grasp that held it relaxed ; the land that knows 
no principality of longer standing than our own that in its 
length and breadth, within the last fifty years, has seen Moguls, 
Patans, iVIahrattahs, Pindarees, and mixed miscreants of every 
caste and clan rooting up the old families, and settling them- 
selves in their places — how could any (ioverninent, however 
beiielicent, subsist for a day sim[)ly by its civil policy on the ruins 
(jf such a tempest-tost land ? How in a day convert tribes, who 
have lived only by war to habits of peace ; how make cultivators, 
wh(» for centuries have never paid a rupee, but under fear of the 
sword ortho scourge — how induce them to pay their dues, unless 
they know that (he civil otHcerhas the powerof calling in the milita- 
ry, and that the latter is prompt and bold ? It has been the fashion 
to exalt the iMahomedan conquerors at the expense of the British 
Government; and some of those, who have most benefited by 
the latter and possibly have in their sphere oppressed the sub- 
ject, against the views, opinions and orders ol’ their masters, 
have been loudest in vituperation of them ; but let any impartial 
})erson (urn over the pages of Dow — a violent hater of the sys- 
tem of his day, and wc fear with too much reason- -and see how 
little cause there is for singing the praises of the Moslem rule, 
beyond that of the Christian. War, eternal war, was then the 
sole business of royalty. Akbar made some laws for the protec- 
tion of the people, but he is almost a solitary exception ; and 
having spent the half-century of his reign in eternal battles and 
ceaseless nuirches, he could have had but little time to look to 
the improvement and cultivation of his empire. In the early 
days of his reign, every province was in rebellion, and with him, 
as with his predecessors and successors, while Guzerat was be- 
ing subdued, Cashmere or Bengal would be in arms; and while 
the royal troops were employed against those states or in the 

^ It is a cairious fact, that not only ha.s the power of the Nizuni, the kingdom of 
Oude, and all tlie Mahrattah States risen within the hist cenlury, hut Unit the fami- 
lies of the thice bordering ISluU's, Burma]), Nepal, and Liihoie iiave been estubljtilied 
IS iilim that periorl. 
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Deccan, tlie Punjab or Dellri itself would be in revolt A freak 
or favor to an individual would for a time remove the Hindu 
capitation tax; while once in a century a tyrannical Governor 
would be trodden under the feet of the imperial elephants. Sel- 
dom was the honest Minister or Governor (when such rare crea- 
tures appeared) rewarded, whilst the bold and the unprincipled 
amassed treasure and bequeathed it to their children. ^lark the 
fate of Akbar’s great minister Byram — the man to whom he 
owed his throne; whilst the Saadut Aliys and Nizams have Icl’t 
kingdoms to their descendants. Our only wonder is, when 
reading the Moslem annals, that such men as Asoph ,lah, and 
his father, and Mohabat Khan, sliould have lived (generally) 
prosperously and died in their beds. 

Utter selfishness was the Moslem motive; the high roads, the 
serais, the plantations — were they for the people ? Not at all, 
but for the royal progresses to Cashmere. The expense of one 
Badshahe serai would have built a dozen for the peoi)le. 
Throughout the country, it was the same. In the direction the 
king was likely to travel there would be roads and convenieiK^es ; 
but elsewhere the people might sigh in vain for paths, for water, 
or for shelter. The Nawabs of Oude, the Kings of duanpore 
and of the Deccan did the same. They beautified the neigh- 
bourhood of their own hivouritc residences, made roads to their 
country scats, built bridges over the rivers in their way, sunk 
splendid wells and planted lines of trees. Some of our own 
magistrates, in the times of the good old close-borough system, 
did the same ; and to this day European convenience is moi'c 
regarded than native wants — the collector -and-magistrate being 
often considered more sacred than the thousands of poor around 
him. 

Despotism, unchecked power, in whatever hands and in what- 
ever (piarter, produces the same fruit ; and we would divest our 
minds of all clannish feeling in discussing its merits. Wars and 
their train of ills were not confined to the Alahommcdan times 
or States in India. A glance at the old Hindoo annals will shew 
that if the country so suffered in Moslem times, it was not more 
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free IVom such distrat^tions in what arc called the bright da} s oJ 
Hindu supremacy. Everywhere we sec that the present occu- 
])antsoftlie soil are not the aboriginals ; and almost every dis- 
trict in India has its i)artieular legend, how a Kajput, or othci 
band, drove out, or enslaved the original holders ; while ano- 
ther talc will pcrha])s tell of how the late conquerors were 
themselves overwhelmed ; and how they eventually merged in 
to another and a bolder race. We doubt whether India wat- 
ever under an universal monarch ; and the Kings of the 
Hindu States of Oude, Kanouge, Muttra, Hustunapore^ 
Delhi, &c. played but the game that warriors of every age 
and every clime have ever played. They prospered, or sank ; 
they conquered, or were themselves led captive ; and then, as in 
later days, independent kingdoms disai)pcared, and small states 
rose into great ones. Not content with the usual and tolerably 
sufficient grounds for war, we read that Prithora the brave, the 
hero of a hundred fights, amused himself with carrying off the 
brides of the several kings, -of whose intended marriage he had 
inl’ormation. He thus brought on himself many wars, and even- 
tually thereby lost liis throne — but lie lost no e.redit, and is to 
this day the hero of liajput Pomance. It would seem, indeed, 
to be mere idleness to write and talk of the happiness and purity 
of a people who deified the perpetrators of every crime, and 
whose very worshij) sanctioned every abomination. When we 
read of the hundreds of thousands that took the field with the 
Persian Kings and with the Moguls ; and consider that they had 
no commissjiriat, we may imagine the frightful famines that such 
armies tlicmsclves experienced, and the more frightful affiictions 
they caused to the countries through which they passed. Dow, 
in his preliminary dissertation to Eerishta, writes of bazars, &c. 
in camp; but no-where do we find that there were any regular 
establishments of the kind; Brinjaries (themselves plunderers of 
the Avorst description) carrying grain, followed the camp or did 
not, according to the individual genius and forethought of the 
monarch or general of t}ie day ; but when Dow goes on to tell 
us that each horseman received from sixty to two hundred ru- 
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})eos* j)cr month, we ciiii iiiulerstiiiid the value of his several dis- 
sertations. We douht whether under any native ruler, in any 
age, Hindustani horsemen rce,eivcd all their pay in cash ; or if 
our present rate of twenty rupees })er month to irregular Horse 
was ever materially and continuedly exceeded. And whatever 
was paid was in assignments on distant lands, or in at least 
half grain and food as rations for man and beast, and the small 
balance only in cash. Dow goes on to say that on such high 
pay, the soldiery could afford to encourage the grain-deal- 
ers, &c. who docked in Irom neighbouring towns and villages as 
armies advance ; but the Traveller Ik'rnier, with much more ap- 
])arcnt truth, tells us that there were no towns worth mention- 
ing between Delhi and Agra, and that the banks of the dumna 
alcove Delhi, being the line of the imperial progress towards 
Lahore and Cashmere, were extensive hunting grounds ; that th(‘ 
imperial corlegci usually left the high road, and sported through 
these Shikargahs, while the troops moved inore directly forward. 

^Ye know that every where in the Ihist, the track of an army 
is marked by desolation — that villages and towns arc abandon- 
ed even at the iuiclligence of a coming hostile force. In the 
south of India, as the Historian AVilkes tells us, such ilights arc 
called the people burying their valuables, and carrying 

witli them a few days’ grain, dying to the hills or the nearest 
fortress, and when the enemy remained longer than their supplies 
lasted, famine and death ensuing. 

While we shoidtl all endeavour, abstaining from idle sclf-con- 
gratulations, to soften the rigour of the British yoke, it is only 
fair to our country to shew that the English in India are not the 
monsters they are sometimes represented ; and that although much 
remains to be done ; many improvements to be made ; many legis- 
lative enactments to be set forth, and acU^d on ; much to be done, 
much to be much for us to do, more for us to let alone ; 

we have less to learn than is generally thought from cither our 
Mahomedan or Hindoo predecessors. 

Lord Valentia dfty years ago travelled in a palankeen to 


* Filin' xviii., Fiefuro to lluw’s llm<lustan. 
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Lucknow, and wrote a book, in which he stated that the Mogul 
had roads or causeways Irom one end of their dominions to tin 
other — Mr. Buckingham, a quarter of a century afterwards de- 
clared, and in his time not untruly, that there was not a goot 
road in India above Barrackpore — and still more recently wc 
have heard a somewhat similar declaration made at a great public 
meeting in Calcutta. But let the period of our rule be counted, 
and let it be considered that it does not materially exceed the unit- 
ed length of the reigns of Aiuungzcbe and Akbar, and (ben let it 
be remembered that we have a trunk road from Calcutta to 
Delhi, a better road than tlic Moguls or the Eomans ever Jiad; 
and that not a district in India but Ims its branch j’oads, all 
doubtless more or less defective, wanting more or less bridges, 
gliats, serais, wells, &c., but still shewing that some attention is 
now being i)aid to the important subject. Let any impartial 
]>ei>on visit the Punjab, where he will scarcely see such a vehi- 
< le as a hackery, or throughout the country alight uj)on a road ; 
let him tlien travel to Oude, where his experiences will TTc 
similar, and then let him cross the Gogra and enter the Gorruck- 
[)oor District, not half a century in our hands. At o]ice he will 
tind himself in a country abounding with good roads, many of 
them bridged ; and c\ery year the number of bridges and other 
improvements arc increasing. In this one district alone we doubt 
whether there are less than a thousand miles of road. Wc say, let 
these comparisons be lairly made, and then let Kngland be ex- 
empted from the vituperations and unfair comparisons with which 
she is sometimes assailed; and rather let those who would so assail 
her, honestly do their own woi k ; and however humble be an indi- 
viduafs sphere, no one of us but has the opportunity, if not of 
|inaklng a road, building a bridge, or a serai ; at least of planting 
?,a tree, or of preserving one that is planted. But if even this 
j small means is denied us, no poverty can prevent us from setting 
a good example to those around us by shewing all that come 
within our iiiHucnce that a Christian is not to be recognised 
only by \vearing a hat and coat, and by attending neitlicr at the 
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luo.squc or tlic tcm})lc ; but by purity of life and lioiicsty ol 
conduct. 

Eiit tlioiiii;li com})clled, in candour, to admit that without 
.s word-government the British in India could not maintain their 
position, we feci strong in our hearts the conviction that one 
good magistrate may be better than a regiment; one sound law, 
well administered, better than a brigade ; that civilians must co- 
operate with the military ; that neither unaided could maintain 
our empire, but that a happy admixture of a just civil adminis- 
tration with the strong hand will retain the country in peace and 
lia])pincss as long as it is good that we should hold it ; and it is 
not by believing cither ourselves or our laws all purity, or all 
corruption, that we arc likely to come to a right understanding 
of what is best for India, but by a close study of its past history ; 
of the mistakes, and the injustice of former Eulers, Hindu, Ma- 
liommedan and European; and then by setting ourselves down, 
each in his own sphei'c, and honestly working out the details 
of' a code honestly and ably prci)ared; not shifting and changing 
from day to day, but founded on experience ; and suitable to a 
rude and simple people, who like all people under the sun prefer 
justice to law, and the speedy obtalnment of their ends to eter- 
nal dangling about the precincts of dilatory Courts. 

But it behoves us, under every view of the case, to keep up 
our strength. Debility, the result of apathy and negligence, 
would be nothing short of a state of crime. There arc few na- 
tional, as there are few bodily ailments, which have not their 
scat in debility ; and any very apparent symptoms of weakness 
in the dominant power, would, under the present combination 
of circumstances, plunge the country into a state of terrible dis- 
order, and gird about with desolation every province in lliiidos- 
tan. 

Let us sec then what is onr military strength — what arc our 
means of national defence. Glance at the ma]), and see the 
enormous expanse which the Indian Army is employed to pro- 
tect — from Cape Comorin to the Sutlej, from Kurachee to the 
Gulf of Martaban—a tract of country, containing, according to 
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the calculations of the Surveyor Geueral’s department, a gross 
area of 1,076,590 square miles, to which must be added some 
25,000 on account of our recent ac([uisitions on the banks of 
the Indus. Our army lias not only to [u'otcct Irom ioreign ag- 
gression this immense territory : l)iit also to coerce a population 
of not less than a hundred millions, many of them men of strong 
military, and others of stronger predatory habits— twenty mil- 
lions of them Mussulmans — all feeling that they arc under the 
yoke of the stranger. And however lightly that yoke be im- 
posed, we must know that, diflering in colour, caste, language, 
habits — everything ; having indeed nothing in common witli our 
subjects, our rule can scarcely be a loved one. It has been de- 
clared, in })rophetic language, that ‘Majdict shall live in the 
tents of Shern f but may we not attach to the figure more of a 
military than of a jiastoral character? 

ljut what is this Indian army, called upon thus to deleud this 
wide expanse of conquered territory? It consists of 159 regi- 
ments of regular Infantry; 21 of Cavalry; 5 brigades o( Ilof^e 
Artillery; 14 battalions of Foot Artilleiy ; and .3 regiments of 
Sappers and Miners. To these must be added about 40 Irregu- 
lar corps of Clavalry and Infantry, ollicered from the line, to the 
extent of a Commandant, a Second-in-command, and an Adju- 
tanl, the commanders of troops and conqianies being Kussaldars 
and Subadars. In round numbers we may say that our Indian 
army is somewhat very near tlie following: — 

Ilegular Infantry (European) ... 5,600 

(Native) 184,000 

Cavalry (Native) ... ... 10,200 

Artillery (European) ... 5,600) cxcIuniMi 

(Native) ... ... 4^000 j ^4 Lascar, s. 

Sapjiers and i\Ilncrs ( Native ) 2,500 

Irregular corps^ .30,000 

Total, 242,500 

* naij;!! chtitriatc docs not incliulc nil the several cotnpoucnls of tlic Ni/uiii’s 
ioiecj ihc Gwalior Contingent and tlic Police Jjattalioii''. 
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To tlicse regiments are attached, according to the latest Army 
Lists of the several presidencies, 5850 European officers. Such, 
with some approach to accuracy, for perfect accuracy is not easi- 
ly attainable, is the extent of the Indian army. By this we 
must be understood to signify only the troops of the East India 
Company ; but in calculating our means of national defence wc 
must consider, in addition to these forces, the very important 
item of some 20 or 30 regiments of European Infantry and Ca- 
valry, belonging to the army of Great Britain. The number of 
regiments thus employed in India varies according to the exi 
gcncy of the limc.s ; at present there are in the three presiden- 
cies, under the Company’s rule, 29 regiments of Cavalry and of 
Infantry detached from the army of the Crown. 

But the strength of an army does not depend u})on its num- 
bers, but on its efficiency : and the matter now to be consulcrcd 
is the means of turning the trooi)s at our disposal to the ])cst 
possible account. J^ct us show, after some rough fashion/)! our 
o\fi \ — suggesting rather than elaborating — how this is to be done. 

Our Engineer Cor[)s can scarcely be so called. It is a Bcgi- 
ment of officers, perhaps not surpassed inability by any equal 
number of officers in the world ; but they are too much employ- 
ed as Civil Engineers, too little engaged during peace in the 
functions that would best prepare them for war; and still less so 
their few subordinates. Barrack-building and repairing, and ac- 
count-keeping, arc not the best preparatives for a cam]‘algn ; 
and we know no inducement that the sappers, (all natives, ex- 
cept four Serjeants to each company,) have for exertion, for the 
enlargement of their minds, or the study of engineering. The 
Trigonometrical Survey of Ireland was almost entirely conduct- 
ed by the lloyal Sappers; Non-Commissioned Oflicers and Pri- 
vates doing all parts of the work. An Engineer Officer used 
the Theodolite, but it was as often used by common Sappers, as 
was the microscoi)e on the base operations ; and much of the 
mapping was done by them. We do not mean to say that every 
Sapper was a Colby or an Everest ; but that many, nay the ma- 
jority, could read, and use all the instruments; and understood 
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the construction of maps. Why should it not lie so, witli us ? 
and why should not at least every Serjeant and every native 
Non-Commissioned Officer in our Sappers be able to do as much ? 
Our Trigonometrical and our Revenue Surveys shew how easily 
natives are to be taught surveying, and if looked after liow well 
they can survey. Why then should not our Sappers be employ- 
ed on the surveys, on the canals, on the roads ; not as coolies 
])ut (fs work/neny until qualified as suj>ervisors; and then, as such, 
ill positions graduated to their conduct and abilities ? A com- 
pany or more could be employed ki the same neighbourhood, so 
that at a day’s notice, they could be ready lor field service — how 
much more easily when already in the field, than wlicn summon- 
ed 1‘rum Delhi ; and how much better qualified would officers 
and men be for any duties that they might be called on to per- 
form, than as now when coming from perfect idleness or from 
mere bricklayer’s work. Not that these labors in the Barrack- 
master’s department arc without their uses ; or tliat we object to 
Saiiper comjianies taking their turn in cantonments ; but we*>do 
contend that field work, surveys, laying out of canals and roads, 
especially in hilly countries, draining of lands and so forth, are 
the ein])loymonts to call out the powers of engineers, and to 
liabituatc them to do readily and (piickly what, on \ital occasions, 
may be required of them in the field. Every engineer should 
not only be able to make an accurate mtip, but should be also 
accustomed to rapid sketching, andjiractise to take in the features 
ol* a country ; so that at a glance he can comprehend the strong 
and weak jioints of positions, the distances of points and their 
bearings on the one he occiqiies, or that the Army is to take up. 
II is subordinates of every grade should be qualified for some 
work or other, beyond that of the shovel, and while none should 
be ashamed to employ himself in throwing up the trench or the 
battery, many should be able to trace them out and superintend 
their construction.* 

* e TK'cd not jjoiiit out to lho.ve who have* much worhd with nntivcs, how pociT- 
hurlv lluur tulcnt'^ lit tlieiii for all such (hilii-^ as we have incntioncd ; the trace of flic 
load Irom ycrimi^Kcr (in Giirhwal) to Kediiriuiiith, marked out by a jiativc nndci 
Mr Triul's eje, would do credit to any Eu}j;iueer ; and it is our ojiiniim that if tlieir 
iiiond (lualiHcations \sere equal (o their intelleetual, there arc Native clO\es of the 
Tn^oiiomclncal bun ey fully coiiiretcnt to eompletc the woik. 
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We would double, nay treble or quadruple, the Sappers, and 
we would attach every Engineer Officer to them ; not simply as 
at present a Captain and a few of the youngest Subalterns. We 
should then, with the instruction and employment above suggest- 
ed, have a most valuable Staff Corps ; most useful in peace, in- 
valuable in war ; and when we think how little is yet known of 
India, how few the roads that are passable throughout the year ; 
that are laid out on scientific principles or kept in order on any 
plan ; how few the canals ; and how much those in use pay in 
revenue, as well as what a blessing they are to the lands through 
which they pass — when we consider what is wanted for tlie com- 
merce and for the military puiqioses of the country, in roatls and 
bridges, we shall find profitable work for many corps of* Saj)[)ers. 
In short we may make tlieir peace employments as useful to the 
Government and to the country as to themselves. 

While on this subject, we may incidentally observe that two 
years ago Lord Elleiiborough promised us a military road from 
fSimla to Miissouric ; and the result has been that a single Engi- 
neer Officer took a glance at the line, and no more has been 
heard of the project. A road such as was projected would pos- 
sibly have been impracticable — that is, its expense would have 
far exceeded its advantages ; but still there is no possible reason 
why there should not be a military road from Kumaon to tlic 
Hutlej passable for guns on mules and elephants — why the inter- 
vening streams should not be bridged, instead of, as at present, 
that the only good bridge nominally, on the line, (that over the 
Jumna,) should be really not on the line at all, but several miles 
ofi™so placed, as we are credibly informed, because the bank at 
that place offered a better abutment. When we have good roads 
through and up to our Hills, we shall find the value of them for 
our European soldiery ; but on this subject we shall presently 
enlarge. 

Gur Artillery Officers receive much the same etlucation as the 
Engineers ; though their course of study is a less extensive one. 
They receive, however, sufficient preparation in England to 
enable them at Dum-Dum tobccomecxcellent Artillerists, which 
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iiumy of them are; and we owe it to their early education, and 
pcrliaps to their having no loaves^ ready baked for them, to their 
])eing obliged to work their own way to anything beyond a 
Subaltern’s birth with a company for eighteen years, and then 
the command of a foot battery, that wo sec more names among 
tlie Artillery as Persian and Hindustani scholars than in any 
other branch of the service. 

'fhc men are, as material, as machines, excellent ; but few 
are much more. Some few good laboratory men arc to be found 
among them, perhaps three or four in a company. Thirty or 
forty l>or cent, can read and write, but not one in a hundred 
studies his duty scicntitically ; and the obvious reason is that he 
has not the shadow of a motive for so doing. If he can read and 
write and is decently sober, he is sure to become a Serjeant. 
If he is smart at drill and well-behaved and not too independent, 
he may rise to be a Serjeant Major. Or if his liver is sound, 
he may live to be a Conductor, or even, at the age of seventy, 
a Deputy Commissary of Ordnance. And so in the Golundaii^e ; 
if he has taken care of himself and not expended his vital ener- 
gies as a young man, he will live to be an old one ; and when 
physically and mentally disqualified, he will become a Soobadar, 
or even a Soobadar Pahadoor ; and all this even though he may 
he very little deserving of such promotion, lie has the nega- 
tive merit of having outlived the companions of his youth, who 
possibly got maimed, or killed, or lost their health, when he who 
gained the })alm was absent from his post or shirking at it ; but 
we are strongly of opinion that old age is but a negative virtue, 
and should not without positive merit be rewarded in soldiers ; 
but that the young man should have some motive to emulate the 
veteran. 

There is little objectionable in the Artillery system, except its 
locations, its system of patronage, and its utter sacrifice of the 
interests and usefulness of the foot Artillery to those of the 
mounted branch. Native Artillery is stationed at Almorah in 
the hills : they dislike it, and are out of their element there. 
They should be replaced by Europeans. Large bodies of Golun- 
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diiuzc shuiild not be kept at Dum-Dum and at Cavvn})()rc, ser\- 
ing as Infantry, without guns and without Oihcers. At least 
half the European Artillery should be located in hill stations; 
and the weakly and sick men of the other half slionld be with 
them. Cherra Poonjee, Darjeeling, Kiiinaon, Mussoiiric, Snba- 
thoo, Kussoulie, and the immediate neighbouiliood of tho.'>e 
places, would amply accommodate them all. 

To each company of Golundauze should be attached three 
European Serjeants and three Corporals; and to every CA)m})any, 
European and Native, there should not be less than two Ollicers 
when in cantonments and three in the field. At present, while a 
single troop of Dorse Artillery has three or four OtHcers, and 
they remain with it for years, a company is lucky if it possesses 
one ; and that one is sometimes changed two or three times within 
a year. We have often and often seen lads of a year’s or two 
years’ standing, going on service with two or four guns, and even 
with a eom])any. Indeed the excej)tion to the rule is, when a 
company of Artillery proceeds on service under a (hptain, and 
then the chances arc ten to one that he has been taken from the 
staff or suddenly drawn from another end of the counti’v to 
command men, on j)erhaps an emergency, that he never saw 
before ; to take charge of stores and guns that he has not a day 
to inspect; and where, as a stranger, he knows not the good from 
the bad men, and has not only to do his own duty, but to be the 
laboratory man, and the every-thing-else for a time himself. The 
consequence of all this is that our Foot Artillery is not at all 
what it might be, and that the Foot Artillery Oflieers, though 
harder worked and worse paid, are often better Artillerists, 
more practical, rough-and-ready men, than their Horse Artillery 
brethren. But the reward they look to, for making a bad com- 
pany a good one ; for redeeming drunkards into respectability, 
slovens into smart soldiers, is to be removed from the company 
into a troop ; and to throw back the poor fellows who have 
learnt to appreciate their exertions, to the tender mercies of an 
old Officer who cares not for them, or to a young hand who is 
learning his own duty, and each of whom will possibly have 
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l^ono his wiiy before the year lias expired. Siicli a system is 
cruel in tlie extreme to the men themselves, and most injurious 
(u the .''erviee.* The men, as material, are much the same in 
both branches; the offii'ers arc the same; but whether it be the 
( iolundaiize and the \atlvc Horse Artillery, or the European 
Horse and Eoot Artillery, there is a woeful ditferenec between 
the two liranehcs, entirely owln^ to the difterent footini^ on which 
the two are placed, the standinii; they occupy, and t.lu^ way they 
arc officered. It is a dog'ina very' staunchly upheld by some 
Horse Artillery officers — generally not the wisest of them — that 
their branch should be a close borough. AVT havi; heard some 
Cajitains, who siient most of their Subaltern days In the F#ot, 
foigcitfull of this fact, u[)hold the absurdity. AVe, as dis})assion- 
aU; observers, always thought thatiftlu' Horse Artillery were 
to be a matter of patronage and profit, it should be given to the 
hot Artillery Officers, to tho>c who were best acipiaintcd with 
and best [lerl'ormed their duty; who x'ould ride, who could see, 
and who c.ould hear. Eut too frequently we have seen all these 
r(M(ui&itcs neglected; and very bad officers a])pointed, sini[)ly 
llij'ough local interest, and as this is likely to continue the case 
as long as man is man, we should be glad to see the Eoot Artil- 
leiy on a full e(juality with the Horse as to all emoluments, 
e(juipnient, and officering. It would be materially to the bene- 
lit of the service and to the advantage of the Artillery Kegiment 
at large. All. Artillery officers should have Horse allowance 
and C avalry pay, after they have joined Eat teries, and as long 
as present with them. All Eattcrics should be horsed ; the ad- 
ditional expense to be covered by reducing two guns from each 
of ihe Horse Artillery Troo})s. Throe b-pounders and a 12- 
pounder ll(jwitzer well horsed, with, as at present, a double 

*\V(; eiinnof too sfremioiisly insist on this point We Iiiivt* known conipiinic.s of 
tool-uililk'iy to lie, in (he eoiiisc of lliivc or loin months, connn.iiMli-d h\ ;is niiiny 
otliccrs Wo have kiioAsn snlialterns to coniniiunl, one aftei tin' otliei — oi jieih.ips, 
two at a lime— all the lour comjianie.s of a hall.ilion, within six months ; and wo 
ha\o known a haftalion to he so destitute ofoIlKeis tli.it the lour (now live) lompa- 
Jiies lia\e lalleii to the eommand of tlie adjutant It is impossihio that, under suoh a 
\vstetrf, the otlioors can take an\ interest m tin ii nn n , <n that the men should place 
iiiiy eoididenee in their otheers, who neoossaiih tiiist every thiny^— even the ]iiomo- 
lioiis — to the I’aj -(Sergeant, wlio n'ally eommandi tlie eompain 
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set of Horses, all picked ones, no roarers and man-eaters to stop 
the team and vitiate the powers of the other five ; but all steady 
first-rate cattle, accustomed to work with Cavalry on all sorts 
of ground ; with every horse willing to work either as leader or 
in the shafts. Such batteries on the out-rider systeju avouIiI, oii 
a long campaign, tell more clfectually than the six guns under 
the present system; and it is not the least merit of the plan we 
propose that it would put at the head of troops the young and 
active eaptains, or at least men who did not seek such com- 
mands, simply for the extra pay. 

Our Foot- Artillery Batteries would then be op their proper 
fooiing ; they would be well horsed with slow but stout cattle ; 
they would be as well ofiiccred as the Horse Artil^ry ; the 
officers would have no motive for change, and their men would 
soon feel and appreciate the difference, !ind be as smart and 
efficient as are now their mounted brethren. Our nine-pounder 
batteries, instead of, as at jirescnt, being considered cncumbran- 
c*cs, would always be up in action with the Infantry ; and would 
])errorm all the service they are capable of, but which they are 
now seldom permitted to do. It is at any rate a sheer w'asle 
of money, to keep the whole Foot Artillery of India inelficlent; 
it is a waste of money now, we say, for we look on two well- 
c(pui)pcd guns as more to the purpose than six ill-found ones. 
But what is waste and folly now may, if not rectified, cost life 
and treasure hereafter, nay may cost us India ; and most absurd 
does it seem that the one arm which our enemies all dread ; 
which alone from the days of Hyder Ally to those of Ak bar 
Khan, they all acknowledge they cannot match— the arm which 
our own sepoys look to and rely on — is the one we most neg- 
lect, the one that is in fact left to Brovidence. We could 
point out innumerable instances; we will satisfy ourselves with 
one — the state of the single battery at Ferozepoor when the 
Cabul outbreak took place. For the two previous years we all 
know how many rejwrts there had been of Seikh inroads and 
invasions; and yet in November 1811, when half that baltery 
was ordered to Pediawur, it had to borrow bullocks from the 
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oommit^sariat, and was sent under an officer not three years in 
the service. The battery Avas then under one of its many 
transitions ; it had twice had horses and once camels, and we 
believe twice bullocks within two years; and of course when 
Avanted for the field had no cattle at all; and the young officer 
Avho Avent Avith tlie detachment had not joined the company a 
month. The sooner such matters are mended the better: avc 
should at Ica^st know by this time Avhether camels, bullocks, 
elephants, or horses are best for draught ; and at any rate if ex- 
jierlnients are to bo tried, our exposed frontier stations are not 
the ones to dismantle, Avhile the periodical mutations are in 
})rogress. * 

\V(‘ are •amused* to hear that it has been determined to add 
a Cai)tain to each Infantry Regiment, but not to the Cavalry. 

If any bi’anches of the servi(;e re([uire offiijers and good ones, 
they are the Native Cavalry and N^ative Artillery. Either is 
almost useless Avithout officers ; and yet the latter has only halt 
the number that the European brancli has; Avhilst the former’is 
not thought to re([ulre as many as the Infantry. Had Ave our Avill, 
tliere should be, in addition to a full complement of officers, half 
a dozen or more Ihiropeans in every Troop of Native CaAalry ; 
say three • Serjeants and three Corporals ; men promoted lor 
smartness ajid gallantry from the Dragoons and Horse Artillery. 
Such men, with tAVo officers to every troop, Avould bring up a 
C'avalry Corps to the charge in the style in which it should be 
done. We should ha\c no pausing to count the enemy; nor 
Avould the fcAv European officers have to be casting in their 
jiilnds Avhether their men Avould follow them ; nor when the cri- 
tical moment came would they have a doubt that, wherever 
they led, the corps Avould be at their heels. 

Rut our Infantry must ever be our main slay ; if it is indif- \ 
ferent, the utmost efficiency in other branches Avlll little avail. | 
We are inclined to advocate the presence of tAVo Fiuropean offi- [ 
cers Avitli each company of every rcgidar Sepoy corps; but avc * 

* Wc arc glad to hear that a mountain train is again likely to he equipped, and 
should be glad to sec an elephant battery of six jiounders added to a strong one of 
hree, all p laced with a couple ol companies of Europeans iu a hill station. 

C 2 
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would dl\ ide thetNaiive Infantry into three classes ; liavc a fourth 
of the army on the footing of the Klielat-i-giljec corps ; and 
say an eighth forming a third class somewhat similar to the 
Khelat-i-giljces and the several contingents, hut the ('flicers com- 
manding companies being solely natives; and Irom them should 
he* selected commandants, seconds in .command and adjutants, 
Cor the corps formed and commanded by Natives, one ol which 
should be in every llrlgadc to cause emulation and prevent 
sus])lcion, and by a mixture of interests Inlcricre with com- 
binations. We will presently otfer a scheme for doing away 
with Native officers in the Regular corps; but woidd desire 
thn^ll promotions to command of companies in the corps of the 
2d and dd class, should be made from the Infantry at large. 

Native officers have long since been voted useless. They are 
great encumbrances in war ; they arc nonentities in peace. 
Occasionally a lion-hearted old fellow of seventy will kec}) \\\) 
Avith his company in a charge or on a forced march; but he forth- 
with clies of exhaustion, after having, ])erhaps for a year or more 
during the cam})aign, put the commissariat to the cx}>ense of 
carrying grain for him, three or four ser\ants, a pony, and half 
or a whole camel. In quarters they have nothing to do but to 
brood over their positions ; to feel that they are nominally olHc't'rs, 
and yet that the Serjeant IMajonis liable to command them, and 
that beardless boys are every day })ut over them. At Vellore 
and elsewhere they did not prevent or give warning of intended 
massacre and insurrection ; nor have they in the late eases of the 
both, 34th, ()4th, and of the Cavalry and Artillery, cither give]i 
a clue to their officers of what was the real motive of discontent ; 
or do they appear to have striven to prevent insubordination. 

AVe conceive that the motive of (lovernincnt in having three 
Native officers attached to each company and troop, Avho have 
nothing to do, and whose ages may be said to average sixty-two, 
must be their supposed moral influence with the sei)oys, and the 
encouragement given to the latter by placing before their eyes 
their kinsmen promoted to such grades, and living comfortably 
and in honor among them. If such be the reason, how much 
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more potent would this moral inllueiice he, if ^ old men were 
comfortably seated under their own neem or mangoe trees, talk- 
ing to their grandchildren and to the wondering villagers gather- 
ed around them, ol' the benelicence of the Honorable Company; 
instead of toiling in the hot winds on treasure parties, or vexing 
themselves under young Eurojiean officers in petty and discom- 
forting duties unsuitable to their age, in which, though they are 
present in person, they can scarcely be called performers. 

W^c would fain sec every soldier, European and Native, and 
every native officer, a])j)ear before a Committee at fifty years of 
age, and be at once sent to the invalids, or remanded for five 
years’ further duty, ac.cording to his health, after which time, 
jliat is at latest after fifty-live years of age, no man should be 
allowed to remain with a Regiment. Eurojican officers arc less 
exiiosed than their men; the waste of vital energy is not so great, 
but we arc not sure that our commissioned ranks might not 
benefit by some such weeding. 

Allahidmd, Chunar and other Fortresses, as well as all Trca- 
Miries and Magazines — both of which should mvariahli/ be with- 
in Forts, or redoubts of some kind or other — should be garrison- 
ed by invalids, supported by small detachments of regulars for 
night and exposed duties, invalids should be sent to their 
homos at sixty years of age at latest ; or, as at present, at earlier 
])eriods, when disabled by sickness or wounds. 

No Sepoy, not considered qualified to rise to be a Soobadar, 
should be promoted bc}ond the rank of Naick. Ilavildars 
s^iould be promoted in their turn to the rank of Jemadar, 
and if considered unlit I'or the active duties of a Lieutenant 
(.Icmadar) of a Company or troo}), to be transferred to the Gar- 
rison or Home Invalids, according to age ttnd strength. Je- 
madars, should rise by seniority to the rank of Soobadar ; but no 
native officer should be promoted to second in command, but 
for distinguished conduct. Seconds should rise to commandants 
by seniority, subject of course to proof of continued good conduct, 
'fhc Adjutants of these Natlvolporps might be promoted at once 
from the rank of Naick and Ilavildar; and as Jemadars rise in 
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their turn to c^maiid, naicks bcinpj steady soldiers, but passed 
over as not being sufficiently smart for native officers, might be 
invalided, (when worn out or beyond age) as Haviklars. 

The Garrison Invalid corps should in all respects be paid as 
Troops of the Line; the home invalids as at present; and all 
ranks and orders should understand that rates of pay will not be 
altered, that invalids will not be remanded (as has been the case) 
to Eegimental duty; and the rates of pay, rations, foreign allow- 
ance, &c. &c. should be as distinctly and fully laid down as pos- 
sible ; so that no excuse could be given for error or miscalcula- 
tion on the subject. 

We should then have three descriptions of Native Infantry; 
the first class, regular infantry, officered ])y a full complement of 
Europeans; the second class, partially so ofiicered ; the third 
class, commanded and officered entirely by natives — but the two 
last always employed in brigade or at least in concert with the 
regular corps. 

’The native officers would then have definite duties and 
not be too old to perform them. The old and worn-out veterans 
would bo comfortably located in (juarters or enjoying themselves 
(juietly at home. There would be less clashing of interests, 
more contentment, and greater efficiency at i)erhai)8 a less ex- 
pense than at })rescnt; for a much less number Ilian seventy re- 
gular Infantry Kegiments would suffice for Bengal, if we were 
to establish an increased number of such as form the (Lv:ilIor 
Contingent; supported again by a few commanded by such sol- 
diers as old Mahommed Issoof.* Let us not be met with ;ui 
outcry about the attendant decrease of European officers. We 
know their value very well ; but we know that there arc many 
bad as well as many good ones; and we know that although, 
^where sepoys have been taught to follow only Europeans, there 
should always be enough of the latter to ensure vacancies being 

Tiic iva(K-r ot Indian History will rcmcmbc'r tliTTommandaiir of EnKhsli 
sepoys, (lie r.inious Malioinnied Issoof, who iii the worst times of the Carnatic wars 
under Lawrence, was the only person who could safely conduct our convoys through 
the eneni) s country. We eunnnend Ids hi Ary as narrated by Wdkes to oiir readers, 
and especially the detail (page 326, vol. f!) of the effect of injurious Ircatiuent and 
unjust suspicions on the conduct of this line old Native soldier. 
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filled up in action, as leaders fall ; yet wheije ifln have not been 
t?() habituated, we see not why our sepoys should not be permit- 
ted to use the senses and the courage they possess, without on 
every occasion relying on the leading and the li(c of an indivi- 
dual. Shah Soojah’s lleginicnts behaved admirably in Atlghanis- 
tan ; and the discipline of Cap t. Mitchell’s liegiment of the old 
(rwalior Contingent was the admiration of beholders. Clive’s, 
liawreiice’s, and Coote’s battalions had seldom with them more 
than three or four officers ; and yet the deeds of those days are 
not surpassed by those of the present. 

Our regular issue of pay and our pension establishment arc 
the foundation stones of our rule; and there cannot be a doubt 
that for the lower orders our service is a splendid one. But 
it offers no inducement to superior intellects, or more stinhig 
Spirits. Men so endowed, knowing they can always gain their 
bread in any ipiarter, leave us in disgust and rise to rank in 
foreign services. Did the times avail, they would raise standards 
of their own; and turn against us the discipline they learnt in 
our ranks. Hank and competence in our service would bind 
such men to our interests. It is a straw that turns the current. 
Such men as Nadir Shah and Ilyder Ally did not at the outset 
aim at sovereignty ; their ambition increased \ftth their success, 
and what early in life would have contented them, was at a later 
day despised. 

There arc many commandants in the Mahrattah and Seikh 
service who were privates in our army. General Dhokul Singh, 
now at Tiahore, was a Drill Naick in one of our sepoy corps ; 
and Hnjali Buktawar Singh, one of the richest and most i)ower- 
lid men in Oude, was a llavildar in our Cavalry. But is it riot 
absurd that the rank of Soobadar and Kiissaldar Major is the 
highest, that a native can attain in a native army of nearly thrq^ 
hundred thousand men, in a land too that above all others has 
been accustomed to see military merit rewarded, and to witness 
the successive rise of families from the lowest conditions, owing 
to gallantry in the field ? 

There is always danger in handling edged tools, hut justice 
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h,(el/ban-e(l to the' Native soldier, althousli the Fomotion of 
every individual should be grounded on his individual merits, 
and the requisite cautions he taken that he sliould not he tempt 
ed beyond his strength. The grandsons of the Gauls, who o})- 
posed Ciesar, were senators of Komc; and tlic Jyc Singhs and 
.leswunt Singhs led the Mogul armies; but it cannot be said 
that it was to any such liberality the empire ol’ either Koine or 
Delhi owed its fall. 

IVlicnevcr Sepoys und Europeans know and understand each 
other, the utmost harmony exists between them ; witness tlic 
3jth K. N. 1. and H. j\I. 13th at Julalabad, and we remember 
many such cases of old. Indeed it was only the other day that 
we heard a Sepoy of the 26th JSk 1. say, “ if we go on service, 
send with us Lumber nine” (II. M. 9th, with which they were 
Brigaded in Atfghanistan). Such a spirit should be encouraged, 
arid it would be well to attach permanently to each European 
liegiment, while in India, a couple of conqianies or more of [lick- 
ed men, chiefly I^lussuhiians, and the lower tribes of military 
Hindus — these companies to act as the Auxiliaries and Velitcs 
did with the Homans. Let them be Light Infantry, and as pick- 
ed and honored troops receive some additional jiay. We know 
that Europeans cannot march in India without a detachment of 
natives accompanying them, and that such duty, as at jireseiit 
performed, is much disliked. Hut placed on some such footing 
as above proposed, the service might be made a duty of honor, 
and the sejicys 6f such companies, working well with Europeans, 
would be almost e({ual in value to the latter. The system has 
been found to work well with the gun iascars attached to the 
Jjuropean Artillery, even though they have not been cared for 
and made much of, as we Avould propose all natives so emjdoycd 
should be. 

And now a few words on the subject of enlistment. Our se- 
poys come too much from the same parts of the country— Oude, 
the lower Dooab, and upper liehar. There is too much of clan- 
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ship niiipng tlieiih shonkl be remedied by enlisting 

in the Saharmipoor and Delhi districts, in the bill regions, and 
in the Malay and Buvmah states. We Jau^^li at our bill men, 
but they are mueJi the same class as form Kujali (rolab Singh’s 
formidable Jumboos. But what inducement do we offer to any 
but coolies to enter into the Simoor or Nusserec battalions, when 
we give the men only five rupees per month, proportionably pay 
jVative othcers, and calling the corps local battalions, have them 
one day at Bhur(])oor, the next at Berozepoor. Such policy is 
very had; and we should rather encourage the military classes 
in the hills to enter all our corps. We would have, too, some 
Companies or Regiments of Malays, of Chinamen, of Mhugs 
and Burmese ; and mix them up at large stations with our sepoy 
(Mjrps. W^e would go further, and would encourage the now 
despised Eurasians to enter our ranks, either into sepoy corps 
where one or two here and there would be useful, or as detach- 
ed companies or corps. We are aware that they are not consi- 
dered a warlike race. We might make them so, and we doubt 
not, with good otHcers, could do so. Courage goes much by 
opinion ; and many a man behaves as a hero or a coward, accord- 
ing as he considers he is expected to behave. Onc(^ two Jvoman 
Legions held Britaiii ; now as many Britons might hold Italy. 

There is no doubt that whatever danger may threaten us in 
India, the greatest is Irom our own troops. We should, there- 
fore, while giving no cause of discontent, while paying them 
well and regularly providing for them in their old age, whife 
o|)eniug a wide held for legitimate ambition, and rewarding, 
with promotion, medals, jagheers, gallantry and devotion, ab- 
stain from indiscriminately heaping such rewards ujmju men un- 
deserving of them ; and we sIlouKI at all times carefully avoid 
giving any thing or doing any thing, under lan appearance of 
eo(*reion, on the demands of the soldiery. The corps that under 
Ceiieral Bollock misbehaved at Beshawur, should at least have 
been denied medals. JIad they l)eoii so, possibly wo should have 
been s])ared late events on the N. W. Frontier and in Sinde ; 
and we should remember that every ofliccr is not htted for coin- 

I) 
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maud, much less to command soldiers of a different religion and 
country ; and that where, as has repeatedly of late years been 
shewn, regiments were found to be going wrong through the 
weakness or the tyranny of their commanders— it matters not 
whether from to6 much strictness or too little — full enquiry should 
at once be made and remedial measures instituted. If com- 
manders cannot manage their regiments they should be removed 
from them, and that quickly, before their corps arc irremediably 
destroyed. I low much better would it be to pension, and to send 
to England, such men as we have in command of some corps, 
than to allow them to remain a day at the head ol’a regiment to 
set a bad example to their men. We could, at this moment, 
point out more than one commander answering our description ; 
and wc would seriously call the attention of those in high places 
to the injury that oven one such otlieer may commit. lie may 
drive a thousand men into discontent, and that thousand may 
corrupt many thousands — and all this may be done by a man 
without any positive evil in him ; but sim])ly hccausc he is not a 
soldier, has not the feelings of a soldier, frets the men one day, 
neglects them the next, and is known by them all to care for 
nothing beyond his personal interests and his own hisab-kitab. 

Before leaving this subject of the Native Army, we must de- 
vote a few 8enten(‘-cs to one of its most important compo- 
nents, of which we have made no specific mention. The 
Irregular Cavalry is a most useful branch of the service, 
doubly so as providing for military classes that do not fancy 
our regular service. But we much doubt whether wc adopt 
the best method of keeping up the efficiency of the Irregu- 
lars, which are our light horse; but 'which wc encumber as wc 
do all other branches with officers and even privates of sixty 
and even seventy year^ of age. Wc arc not sure that wc could 
not ])oiiit out many native officers very much above seventy ; 
and we once heard a commandant of one of these corps say his 
old men were his smartest — no great compliment to the quality 
of his young ones. But the fact is, that the purwustee system 
is more injuriously employed in the Irregular Horse than in any 
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other branch of the army ; thoucrh generally from kind and good 
motives. In times of peace these corps are little tlioiight of, 
have notliing to do, are on small outpost duty, or, where collect- 
ed, are entirely under their Commander’s authority and eye ; but 
in service they are cruelly and often recklessly knocked about 
and exposed ; no one has pity on them, and their own officers 
have therclbre need the more to care for them. Mostly Patans 
or Rajpoots and Mahommedans of family, they are men of ex- 
pensive habits, arc almost all involved, and, from a system that 
has gradually crept in, they do not (generally) receive the pay 
allowed them by Government ; that is to say, every man enter- 
ing, in (we believe) seven out of the nine corps, has not only to 
purchase Ids horse and equipments, ])ut to ])ay one hundred and 
fifty Rupees or thereabouts to the estate or family of the man 
whose decease or invaliding created the vacancy. Such donation 
ol course throws the recruit at once into the money-lender’s 
hands, and often leaves him for life a debtor. If the man again 
has not the cash to purchase a horse, he rides one belonging to a 
Native officer or to some privileged person, and becomes what 
is called his bargecr — the Soldier receiving only sev'en or eight 
rupees a month, and the owner of the horse the balance of the 
twenty allowed by (lovermnent. 

There is much in all this and in the Kutcherry and Banking 
system, prevalent in almost every corps (and without which, so 
deep-rooted is the evil, few irregular Regiments could now take 
the field) that requires gradual amendment, for while Govern- 
ment pays twenty rupees a month to each man, it is calculated, 
one with another, that the men do not receive alcove sixteen; 
and consequently as far as effic/iency is concerned, they arc^ as if 
they received only that much pay ; and when called on for ser- 
vice, instead of having a shxdv to draw on to rendei them effi- 
eient, they have to call on their banker, and enter more deeply 
into his books. 

We have heard officers say that but for these bankers they 
did not know how they could have taken their corps on service ; 
and wc know ho\y much trouble, vexation, and expense, has 
D 2 
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often been incurred by commanders, to render their Regiments 
efficient. But whatever be tlio molivc—and we believe that in 
the irregular blorsc it is a very good one — that makes close 
boroughs of corps, bringing into them only the sons and ne- 
phews of those already enlisted, when bet ter men are candidates, 
the result is bad ; and it is worse still, that such fines should be 
paid at starting as tend to shackle the troopers for life. So great 
is the evil that we consider that Government would do well to 
redeem all debts as they now stand, and forbid the system for 
the future ; and peremptorily order the service to be thrown open 
to candidates out of the several Regiments, being men of res- 
pectability and bringing their own horses, or able to purchas(‘ 
that of the man who creat(‘,d the vacancy. The fine we have 
mentioned is in some cor])s put on the price of the horse, sg that 
the Recruit, instead of one hundred and twenty-five rupees, has 
to pay two hundred and seventy for his charger. 

The eonsefjuence of all this is, that we have not the horses, 
and often not the men in the Irregular Cavalry, that we might 
have for the twenty rupees per month paid by Government. It 
is only justice to the Irregulars to say that it is wondorfid what 
they have done on service, in spite of their old men and their 
small poor horses ; but having done well with little means, they 
would assuredly do better under a more encouraging system. 
The Poona Horse, we understand, receive thirty rupees per 
month, and they are a most efficient body. The matter of pay 
and equipment of the Irregulars re(pilre8 serious attention ; bad 
Cavalry arc worth little, and we would prefer five regiments of 
first-rate, to ten of indifferent, quality. 

As our army is constituted, the Irregular Horse is the only 
outlet for the native gentry. Every day it becomes less so, 
while recruiting is restricted to dependants of those already 
in the service. Lord Ellcnborough’s project of adding a por- 
tion of Irregulars, on increased pay, to the Body-guard, was a 
wise measure ; and we should be glad to see still further en- 
couragement held out to gallantry and devotion. A Rassalah 
in each regiment might be formed from men who had dis- 
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tingui:;lied themselves, eaeli man of siieh troop receiving; ibiir 
or five rupees additional monthly ])ay. We Avould also fi;lvo 
the eommand of half the Irregular eorps to Native officers; 
such commanders, with their seconds and adjutants, to be se- 
lected for gallantry and good conduct; two IJrlgadcs^ each of 
two such corps, might be formed in the l)cngal rrcsidcncy ; 
one stationed at [Tmballa, the other at Cawnporc ; to be com- 
manded by a Jjrigadier under the Native title of Bukshec with a 
Brigade-Major under the designation of Naib — these two (Eu- 
ropean) Officers not interfering in regimental details, further 
than paying the men and sanctioning promotions — the Bukshecs 
and Naibs to be officers selected from present commandants. The 
system, we ai'c convinced, would work well as giving objects of 
ambition to the more adventurous spirits. And having two good 
Jiuropcan officers Avith them, there would always be a check on 
the conduct of the Native commanders, wlio, we believe, would 
j'ccl ])rldc in kcc])lng their corps in as efficient a state as those 
commanded by J^luropcaii othcers. 

But after all, what could we do without the European portion 
of the army — useless of course by itself; but without which all 
else would soon pass from our hands. And yet how do we rci)ay 
the gallant hearts* that daily bleed for us, that daily sink and 
expire in a foreign land, iincared and un])iticd. We chiefly al- 
lude to the Company’s Euro[)ean troops, but much will apply to 
Her IMajcsty’s. How little is done, or at least hoAV much more 
might be done, for the comfort and happiness of the men, and by 
the saving of their lives, for the pockets of (lovcrnmcnt. 

In the first place, we consider that Fort William is about the 
Avorst station in India for Europeans, especially lor new comers. 
AVe would therefore see 11. M. liegiments at once proceed up 
the country; and throughout India would have the Europeans, 
as far as possible, on the hills, not keeping a man more than ab- 
solutely necessary on the plains. Three-fourths of the Euroj)can 
Infantry and Foot Artillery and one-half of the Dragoons and 
Horse Artillery might easily be established on the Hills ; and of 
Ihe cor[)s at Fort William, Madras and Bombay, all the Aveakly 
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men should be at Cherrah Poonjec or Darjeeling, or at the Sa- 
nataria oi‘ the other Presidencies. Nature has given us chains of 
hills in all directions, not only east and west, but through Cen- 
tral India, that would enable us to have mcjderately cool stations 
in every^ quarter ; and when the expense in life and in death of 
Europeans on the present system is considered, when it is re- 
membered that every recruit costs the Government one thousand 
rupees, or £100; that barracks, with tatties and establishments 
and hospitals, must be kept up at great expense, and that with all 
appliances the life of an European is most miserable, how clear it 
is, that we should alter the old system and following the laws of 
nature, avail ourselves of the means and localities at our dis])osal 
that enable us, at a much less cx])ensc, to keep up our Europeans 
in double their present efficiency in the hills ; entailing, it is 
true, a certain first outlay, but which wo\dd be soon covered by 
the saving of life and the reduction in establishments, rations, kc,. 
Tf Lord Ellcnboroiigh had done nothing else in India, he would 
deserve well of his country I'or establishing three Eiu’ 0 ])ean sta- 
tions on the hills. Three more may easily be so placed on the 
Bengal Presidency, and the proportion of Artillery and Cavalry 
we have mentioned be ])ostcd there. But we must have good 
roads and ample means of conveyance on all the routes and 
rivers leading to such locations ; we must have a certain propor- 
tion of carriage kept up ; and have our rivers covered with boats, 
and among them many steamers. 

We would advocate the employment, or permission to employ 
themselves, of half the Europeans on the hills at handicral'ts, in 
agriculture, trade, &c. ; a large proporlion of the household 
troops are so emjdoyed in London, and yet the guards of Eng- 
land have* never been found wanting. Kations, establishments 
and barracks in half quantities would thus only be recjuircd ; 
and perhaps a portion of the pay of men so employed would in 
time be saved. Small grants of land, too, might be given on 
the hills or in the Doon to European invalids of good cliaracter, 
on terms of military service within a certain distance ; or on 
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terms of supplying a recruit, for seven or ten years, to a Euro- 
pean corps. 

Three-fourths of the European children, who now die in the 
barracks on the plains would live on the hills, and would recruit 
our corps with stout hoaltliy lads, such as may be seen in Mr. 
]\lackin noil’s school at Mussourie, instead of the poor miserable 
])ar-l)oiled creatures, that we see as drummft* boys throughout 
the service. 

The Chunar establisliment bodily moved to the Mussourie 
neighbourhood would be an incalculable' benefit and blessing. 
Indeed, it is marvellous that the cruelty of such a location as 
C'hunar for European invalids has not been ol'tencr brought to 
notice, and that the hottest rock in India has been jiehnitted to 
continue, to this day, as a station for European invalids. 

All that we have mentioned is not only feasible but easy; and 
we doubt not that all the expense which would be incurred by 
the change of locations and abandonment of barracks would be 
cleared liy the several savings within seven years. We must walk 
before we can run; and we therefore only advocate roads, metal- 
led roads, to each hill station ; but we hope and expect soon 
to see railroads established on each line, so that in twelve hours 
the corps from Kussowlee, Subathoo, and Mussourie could be 
concentrated at Delhi, (treat as would be the first outlay on 
wsuch rails, we arc well satisfied that they would ])ay ; and who 
can calculate the benefit of being at once able to keep our 
Europeans in a good climate, and at the rate of twenty or thirty 
miles an hour to bring them to bear upon any point. We should 
then realise IIydci>Ally’s notion, and really keep our Europeans 
in cages ready to let sli]) on occasions of necessity. 

Every inducement should be held out to our European soldiers 
to conduct themselves as respectable men and good Christians. 
Heading rooms and books in abundance should be ])rovided ; all 
sorts of harmless games encouraged ; the children ol all on the 
plains be sent to the hills and placed in large training establish- 
ments, where boys and girls might (separately) be Instructed in 
what would make them useful and respectable in their sphere of 
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]ile; and be taught from the beginning to stir themselves like 
Europeans, and not with the listlessncss (as is usual, in the bar- 
racks) of Asiatics. 

We cannot write too emphatically on this most important 
branch of our subject. The morality of our European army In 
India is a matter which should engage the anxious attention, not 
only of the military enquirer, but of every Christian man, every 
friend of humanity in the country. It is not simi)ly a question 
of the means of making good soldiers, but of the means oi' mak- 
ing good men, and therefore, good soldiers. We do not judge the 
European soldier harshly, wljcn we say that the average .standard 
of Barrack morality is very low, for we cheerfully admit, at the 
same time, that the temptations to excess arc great ; the indiiee- 
meiits to good conduct small ; the checks wholly insidlicient. It 
would be a wonder of wonders if, neglected as he is, tlic Euro- 
])can soldier were to o(xnipy a higher place in the scale of (diris- 
tian morality, but whatever he may have to answer for, it is al- 
most beyohd denial that the responsibilities of the oflicer arc far 
greater than his own. The soldier s sins of commission arc* not 
so heavy as the officers sins of omission, irom which thay are the 
direct emanations, 'fhe moral character of a regiment, be it 
good or bad, fairly rcliects the amount of interest taken by tlu! 
officers ill the well-being of their men. The soldier wanders 
out of garrison or cantonment and commits excesses abroad, be- 
cause he has no induccmenis to remain within the jirccincts of 
the barrack scjuare. lie goes abroad in search of amusement, 
and he finds not amusement but excitement; he makes his way 
to the village toddy-shop, or to the punch-lmyse; he seeks other 
haunts of vice ; and when both money and (‘.redit are gone, per- 
haps he takes to the high-road. This would not happen, if rc- 
giinenlal officers really did their duty to their men.^ it is not 
merely the duty of an officer to attend parade, to maneeuvre a 
company or regiment, to mount guard, to sanction jiroinotlons, 

• 

The wivi'!- of tlio oHicors have also a diitv to jK-rfoini ; and Ihc moral infliicncr, 
>\liK’li mmlit oxchmm* IS {iirat. Some ladies are Millmj^ lo aeknowledi^e the, 
/lot lueielv in word, but m deed. To ull would wc say “ (I’o and do hkea'isc” 
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to see the pay issued, to sign moutlily returns, and to wear a 
coat witli a standing collar. The officer has higher duties to per* 
Jbrin ; a duty to his sovereign ; a duty to his neighbour ; a duty 
to his God ; not to he discharged by the simple observance of 
these military formalities. lie stands in loco parenlis ; he is the 
father of his men ; his treatment of them should be such as to 
call forth their reverence and affection, and incite in them a 
strong feeling of shame on being (fctected by him in the com- 
mission of unworthy actions. It is his duty to study their cha« 
racters; to interest himself in their pursuits ; to enhance their 
comforts; to assist and to encourage, with counsel and with 
praise, every good effort; to extend his vsympathy totliem in dis- 
tress; to console them in allliction; to show by every means in 
Ids t)ower, that though exiles from home and aliens from their 
kindred, they have yet a friend upon earth, who will not desert 
them. These are the duties of the officer, and duties too which 
cannot be performed without an abundant recompense. There 
are many idle, good-hearted, do-nothing officers, wlio lind the* 
day too long, complain of the country and the climate, are de- 
voured with ennui, and living between excitement and reaction, 
])erhaps, in time sink into hypochondriasis, but who would, if 
they were to follow our advic'e, tendered not arrogantly but af- 
fectionately, find that they had discovered a new pleasure ; that 
a glory had s[)rung up in a shady place; that the day was never 
too long, the climate never too oppressive: that at their up- 
i'l>ing and their down-sitting serenity and cheerfulness were ever 
l)resent, that in short they had begun a new life, as different 
irom that out of which they had emerged, as the vSunshine on the 
hill- top trom the gloom in the abyss. Some may smile, some 
inay sneer, some may acknowledge the truth dimly and forget 
ih To all we have one answer to give, couched in two very 
J^hort words— Try it, 

c need scarcely enter into minute details to show the man- 
ner m which this is to be done. Kvery ollicer knows, if he will 
hnow, how it is to be done- The youth of a month’s standing 
ni the army, endowed with ordinary powers of observation. 
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must perceive that there arc fifty ways open to his seniors, by 
which they may advance tlie well-being and happiness of the 
inmates of the barracks. Let them see, think, and act, as men 
endowed with faculties and understandings ; and we shall hear 
no more of that intense longing after transportation to a i)cnal 
settlement, which has of late possessed many of our soldiers and 
urged them to the commission of ca})ital olfcnces. Docs not 
this one fact declare trumpet-tongued the misery of a barrack 
life in India, does it not pronounce the strongest condemnation 
on those, who make no effort to shed a cheering light upon the 
gloomy j)ath of the exiled soldier ? 

But we must do something more than alleviate the sufferings 
of the present — we must render him hopeful of the future ; we 
must brighten up his prospects, animate him with a new-born 
courage, fill him with heart and hope that lie may ‘‘still bear 
up and steer right on,” until better days shall dawn upon him ; 
and the wretchedness and humiliation of the past shall have a 
tsubduing infiuence in the retrospect, and shall lift up his soul 
Avith devout feelings of gratitude and love. 

The commissioned ranks of the army should not be wholly 
closed against the deserving soldier in the Company’s service, 
more than in the Queen’s. There are no English regiments, 
which contain so many young men, of family and education, as 
the few European corps and battalions in the army of the East 
India Company ; and avc should be truly glad to sec the present 
great paucity of officers in the Native Army, in some degree, 
remedied by the appointment to each Regiment of Cavalry and 
Infantry, and battalion or brigade of Artillery, and to the corps 
of Engineers, an ensign or second-lieutenant from the Non- 
Commissioned ranks ; and that henceforth a fourth or fifth of 
the patronage of the army should be appropriated to the ranks. 

For such promotion, we would select in some such fashion as 
the following. Let examination committees be held at Calcutta, 
Cawnpore, and two of the Kill stations, twice a year ; let any 
European soldier that wished appear before it ; and having passed 
some such examination as is required at Addiscombe, substitut- 
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ing a course of history aiuf geography, and what by late orders 
is required in Hindustani before officers can hold Companies, 
for some of the Addiscombe requisitewS ; let such men be held 
eligible for commissions in the Engineers and Artillery, and 
those passing in Hindustani and in a. more limited course of 
mathematics for the Cavalry and Infantry; but before any man 
received a commission, he should have served one year as a 
Serjeant Major, (Quarter-Master Serjeant or Colour Serjeant or 
as a Sub-Conductor, and produce a character lor sobriety and 
good conduct and general smartness as a soldier. 

With such a stimulus what might not our Euroj)ean soldiery be- 
come? The educated and unfortunate, instead of being our worst 
characters, would be inspired with hope, while many would wipe 
away the stain of early misconduct and, by recovering their 
characters and position, bring peace to their bereaved families. 
By the infusion, too, of a different class into our covenanted sci’- 
vice, we should all be more put on our metal ; and in fact not 
only would the whole tone and position of the Gora4og be ele- 
vated, but their rise would in a certain degree raise the Euro- 
]jean character throughout the country. As Secretary-at-war, 
our present Covernor-General did much for the British Soldier; 
he thoroughly understands their wants, and by his acts he has 
proved that he does not consider that they should be shut out 
from . hope. We beseech his good offices on behalf of the Euro- 
])ean Soldiers of India; the majority of them exiles for life— and 
when we consider the effect of character evcry-wherc, the 
moral Influence of one honest, of one good and zealous man, 
who would lightly discard any means of raising the tone of our 
Europeans? Too lamentable is the effect of their present mis- 
conduct, of their drunkenness, their \iolcnce, their brutality, 
for us to deny that the present system does not answer, and 
that it calls loudly for change. Every individual European, be 
he officer or private soldier, we look on as, in his sphere, a Mis- 
sionary for good or for evil. We have hinted that one indiffer- 
ent commanding officer may ruin a whole corps. The experience 
of many will furnish an example. From violence, injustice. 
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meanness or indlffcrenee— -from seeds of different sorts the equal- 
ly baneful Iriiit is ])roduced, discipline is undermined, discontent 
ciii^endered, and misbehaviour and its train ensue. 

On the other hand, what may not one Cliristian soldier do ^ 
However lowly his position, how much has he not within his 
])ower? The man who, a Christian at heart, devotes himself to 
his duties ; and vexinj^ neither himself nor those under him with 
harassing frivolities, perseveringly acts up to what he believes 
his duty — not with mere eye or lip service ; but as evincing his 
love to God by performing his duty to nuan — such a man Avill 
not be the one to (juail in the hour of danger ; bis shoulder is 
ever at the wheel, wiiether it be in the dull duties of canton- 
ment, the trying times of sickness and famine, or the exhilarat- 
ing days of success ; all will find him cheerful, all will find him 
at his post. 

We i'ear there is still a very common undcr'esiimatc of mili- 
tary character and military duty. The philosophical moralist 
who calls the soldier a mere licensed murderer ; the Mpieurean 
who only wonders at the madness of men who consent to stand 
and be shot at, when they could get their bread in some pleasan- 
ter way; the narrow-minded Christian, who thinks of soldiers 
and their possible salvation in the same dubious tone as Corporal 
Trim, when he asked a negro hasu soul? an please your honor !” 
and the country gentleman who pronounces on the blockhead 
or black-guard among his sons, that the fellow is fit f’or no- 
thing but the church or the army,” all, all, are equally wide of 
the mark. A soldier — it is a trite commonplace, we know, but 
like many trite commonplaces often forgotten — is not necessarily 
a man who delights in blood, any more than a })hysician is one 
who delights in sickness. Both professions will cease with hu- 
man crime and misery. The prophecies that hold out to us a 
prospect of the days, when “ nation shall not lift up sword 
against nation, neither shall they learn war any more,” tell us 
likewise of that period, when “none shall say, [ am sick.” 

We may refresh our spirits by the contemplation of these pro- 
mises, and pray for the coming of That kingdom ; but our own 
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personal duty lies under u diflerent order of tilings. War is 
probably the sorest scourge with which our race is \ isitcd ; but 
constituted as the world is, a good army is essential to the pre- 
servation of peace. Military (liscl[)liiic at large comes not within 
the province of individual soldiers ; but if every man who enlists 
took care that there was o/te good soldier in the army, our com- 
manders would have easy Avork. 

No man attains to excellence in any design without setting be- 
fore him a lolly standard, and Christianity, where it is more than 
a name, incites us always to take the highest. It is no easy slip- 
shod system of shuffling about the world; but “ up and be do- 
ing,” is the Christian’s motto. C’ccil’s opinion was that a shoe- 
black, if he were a Christian, would try to be the best shoe-black 
in the whole town.” 

There is some grave defect in our religious instruction, which 
almost every one feels, rvhen he awakens to the importance of 
the world to come. Some how, the duties of time and tj^e duties 
of eternity, instead of being inseparably blended, jircscnt them- 
, selves to the mind, as Dr. dolinson expresses it, “ as set upon 
the right hand and ui)on the left, so that we cannot apjiroach the 
one without receding from the other and the (‘.onsequcnce is, 
tliat while some take one side, to the nl|le(T of the other, the 
majority pass quietly between the two, on the broad road of self- 
})leasing. The great })roblem to be solved is, how we may put 
the soul of high princi[)le and imperishable aim, into the body of 
our didly acts, small as well as great, as the quaint but deliglit- 
lul old poet Crcorge Herbert, tells us — 

The man who ]of)ks on glass, 

On may stay Ins eye ; 

Or if lie pleasetli, tlirough it pass, 

And tlien tlic Heavens espy. 

Applying these general remarks to military duties, we desire 
to see every soldier set before himself a lofty standard ; remcin- 
beiing that if high ({ualitics and high principles are requisite in 
the man who would lead and influence his countrymen, they 
must be more so in the European, avIio would gain the afflcc- 
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tions of a race differing from him in colour, language, and reli- 
gion. Mindful of their own religious observances, the Hindoo 
and Mahommedan soldier, hir from despising their Christian offi- 
cer, will respect him the more, on seeing that he has a religion ; 
and the rudest of them will appreciate the man, who, first in the 
fight, first in the offices of peace, is staunch to the duty he 
owes his God, 

The Apostle Paul of whom Palcy, no bad judge, says, that 
‘‘ next to his piety he is remarkable for his (jood sense , when he 
speaks figuratively of the Christian warfare, gives some of the 
best maxims for the literal warrior; ho lays down, holding fast 
a good conscience” as indispensable to warring a good warfare,” 
and tells us that a good soldier” must endure hardness.” 
That religion unfits a man to be a soldier, is a maxim that may 
be placed in the same category as ^lat marriage spoils one. Both 
assertions arise from misapprehension of what a soldier, a Chris- 
tian, and a married man, ought to be. We have quoted an 
Apostle, let us now refer to a Poet — 

“ Who is the happy wai'rior ? who is lie* 

That every itmii in arms sfioiild wish to he / 

* * * Who doomed to go in company with pain 
And fear and blc^shcd, iniseralilc train ; 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature’s highest dower ; 

Controls them and subdues, transmutes, Ixs-caves 
Of their bad influence and tlicir good receives : 

objects which might force the soul to abate 
Her feelings, rendered more eomimsionaie ; 

Is placable— because occasions rise 

So often that demand such sacrifice ; ^ 

More skilful in self-knowledge, even more pure, 

As tempted more ; more able to eiidime, 

As more exposed to sufFering and distress ; 

Thence also more alive to tenderness. 

^’Tis he whose law is reason ; who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends ; 

Whence in a state where men are tgn{»ted still 


Wordsworth’s “ Happy Warrior/’ 
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To evil for a guard agaiii.st wor.so ill, 

And what in quality or act is host 
Doth seldom on a rig] it foundatnm ri'st, 
lie fixes good on good alone, and owes 
To virtue every triuinpli that he knows : 

Who if he, rise to station of comynand^ 

Rises by open means ; and there will stand 
On honorable terms or else retire ; 

And in himself possess his own desire ; 

Who comprehends his trust and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a sinyleness of ahn ; 

And therefore does not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth and honours, or for worldly state ; 

Whom they must follow on whose head must fall 
Like showers of manna if they come at all ; 

Whose powers shed round him in the eouiraon strife, 

Ur mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant infiuence, a peculiar grace ; 

Hut who, if he be called upon to faqe 

Some awful moment to which heaven has joined 

Great issues good or bad for human kind, * 

Is hajipy as a Lover, and attired 

With suddfiu brightness, like a man inspired ; 

And tlirough the heat of conllict, keeps the law 
In calmness made and sees what he foresaw ; 

Or if an unexpected call succeed. 

Come when it will, is equal to the need. 
lie who, though thus endued as with a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbuleyKOf 
Is yet a soul whose master bias leans 
To homc-f clt pleasures and to gentle scenes ; 

Rwcet images ! which uhercsoder he be 
Are at his heart ; and such fidelity 
Jt is his darling passion to appro\)C^ 

More brave for this that he hath ynuch to lave. 

* ^ 

Whom neither shape of danger can dismay 
Nor thought of tender happiness betray — 
***** 

This is the happy warrior this is he 
Whom every man in arms should wish to be.” 

Wc would willingly quote the whole of this noble Poem, but 
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as wspace forbids, wc can but recommend every soldier to read 
it in the volume from wbicb it is taken. We wish the same hand 
that drew the warrior had given us a picture of a fitting wife for 
him. 

That neither piety nor domestic affection* spoil a soldier, we 
see in both classes and individuals. The Puritans and Covenan- 
ters fought and suffered as bravely as if they had owned their 
be-all and their end-all here, and the history of America 
testifies to the fact that the Winthrops, the Williamses, and 
others, while most lovcalilc in all the relations of life wei'e as 
brave, and daring as were the rufHan bands of Cortes and Pi- 
zarro. And where does History show such bright cxam|jlcs 
of genuine heroism, as in the iiersons of the royalists of La 
Vendee — in Lescure; in Henri Laroehcjaeiiuellne ; in their brave 
and devoted associates, who with hearts 1‘ull of lovctowaids (lod 
and the tenderest domestic affections, rushed from the village 
Church, or started from their knees on the green-sward, to stem 
with their rude phalanxes the disclpline<l liattalions of the Na- 
tional Guard, and met death on the held with the serenity and 
constancy of Christian martyrs? 

Washington’s life is better than a hundred homilies ; it may 
offer a useful lesson to the martinet. How clearly it shows 
what integrity, good sense and oneness of purpose may effect. 
The simple land surveyor, by his energy and honesty kceinng 
together the ragged and'iiiiwiliing militia of' the states, training 
and accustoming them to victory, and having i)crformed his work, 
retiring to private life, is an example that even Ib'itons may set 
before themselves ; but wc want not good and great soldiers of 
our own land, — who more so than Hampden, Col. Gardiner, 
Admiral Collingwood, and a host of others ? 

But a soldier, thougli always ready for the fight, is not always 
fighting, and the beauty of right principles, and exalted aims, is, 

^ W.is Hector or wns Paiis the better soblior ? There is no liner illnstration— 
tbouuli unintentional— of tlic (lillercnee between tlie military husband and the mill' 
tar\ bachelor than in the pa^cs of the Iliad The Hero of the ( Idvssey too is drawn, 
as one eminent in all the domestic relations. Tiirninj; Irom Foetry to History, what 
character of antiijinty, drawn iu tlic breathing pictures of riutarch, is more admirable 
than that of Agesilaus. 
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tluit they need not the stimulus of a concussion to arouse them, 
but are operative in the daily and hourly details of life. It is 
here that a Christian soldier shines, as much as in the conflict; 
and it would be difficult to over-estimate the iidlucnce and utili- 
ty of a good (using the word in its widest sense) conunanding 
officer in the barracks and the field, devoting Idniself to his 
profession, he will have an interest in every man under him : his 
exam])le will check the dissolute, encourage the good, and con- 
firm the wavering. A king among Ids subjects, a father among 
his family, a master among his pupils, a jffiysician among his 
])aticnts— the officer’s position partakes of the power, the res- 
])onsibility and the interest of all these positions. A living 
homily himself, he aids by his example and influence t!n‘, la!)ours 
of those appointed to teach and preach; ha^ing cullivated his 
own mind, he tries to bestow the blessings of intcllecL i)n those 
under liim; having studied the feelings and clrciimslanccs of liis 
men he can estimate their temptations, and determine the best 
means of helping them out of vice, %nd into \ iriiious habits. 
Above all, be works not for self gratification, or outward a[)- 
plause. lie lias before him a rule of right, a hoj)c of reward, 
independent of present success; and therefore is In; abhi to per- 
severe against oblocjuy and failure, to go straiglitfoiAvarcl doing 
willi all his flight whatever his hand findetli to do.” 

TJut we must return to our military details. We had purpos- 
ed to liavc offered some remarks on the different branches of the 
Slaff, but our limits arc already nearly cxliausted. Yfhat we 
luuc said regarding the Engineers applies even mon^ strongly to 
(lie (Quarter- iMaster (jencral’s Department; nt host but the slia- 
dow of an intelligence corps, consisting as it docs of eight or ten 
officers, and they not selected for peculiar qualifications, as lin- 
guists and surveyors, and not having any permamuit cstahllsh- 
numt of non-cominissioiied officers or privates under them. In 
lact, it may be said that with more need for an intelligence dc- 
*l>artmcnt than any army in the world, wo are worse siqiplied 
flian any other. A handful of officers, however well qualified, 
does not form an establishment or department ; and it is a cm- 
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city to impose on officers important duties, involving often the 
safety of armies, without placing efficient means at their dis- 
posal. 

, When the Army of the Indus assembled at Ferozepoor in 183S, 
we are credibly informed that Major Garden, the Deputy Quarter- 
Master General, aboilt to proceed in charge of his department 
with the expedition, liad not a single European at his disposal ; 
and not a' dozen clashics. Three officers were then appointed, 
without any experience as intelligencers, and altogether it may be 
said that the army marched, as if it did not require information: 
as if the commandei" had perfect mai)s of the country, and had 
some special means, independent of the legitimate channel, for 
acquainting himself with what was going on in his front and on 
his flanks. The exertions of Major Garden are well known ; and 
if he had been shot, as he possibly might have been any morning, 
the Bengal Division at least would have been without a (Quarter- 
Master Gcncrars Department. Colonel Wild, it is well known, 
was sent in December 84 1, on i)erhaps as diffie\dt and hazar- 
dous an undertaliing as has, for many years, been entrusted to an 
officer of his rank; with four Ivegimciits of IMative infantry and 
one hundred Irregular Cavalry, a ('ompauy of Golundauze 
without guns, and one of Sajqjers, (the two latter being under 
oflicers of less than two years’ standing) and without staff of any 
kind— (Quarter-Master General’s, or Commissariat 1)apartment. 
A regimental officer was lor tlie occasion appointed brigade- 
major ; and with him began and ended the staff of Brigadier 
tVild, who, had he had half a dozen guns and as many goodsitdl 
officers, might have reached Jululabad early in January 1842: 
and have thereby, perhaps, averted the final catastrophe at C:i- 
hul. To this it may he added, tliat two days hrforr the battle of 
Maharajpore, extra establishments were ordered for officers ii> 
the field. 

These are recent instances of defects in our military organi- 
zation, and misapplication of the means at our disposal ; but 
experience of our military readers will tell them, each in hisowi: 
line and from his own reminiscences, how often an appareiitl.^ 
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trifling deficiency has vitiated the exertions of a detachment. 
Only last December, or January, all Oudc was alarmed by the 
report of a Nepalese iin^asion, and then individuals were called 
upon to lend Horses to move the guns at Lucknow ; and scarce 
twelve months before, when a small party was beaten at Kliytul 
in the Seikh states within forty or fifty miles of Kurnaul, — one 
of our Army Division stations, — it was three days before a small 
force could move ; it was then found that there was no small arm 
ammunition in store, and ascertained that a European cori )3 
could not move under a fortnight from Subathoo. 

At that time, when both Kurnaul and Hmballa were denuded 
of troops, and every road w^as covered with crowds of armed pil- 
grims returning from the Hurd war Fair ; the two Treasuries 
containing, we have heard, between them, not less than thirty 
lakhs of Eupeea, were under parties of fifty sepoys in exposed 
houses or rather sheds elose to the Native towuis ; and, extraordi- 
nary as it may appear, hath within fifty or a hundred yards of 
small forts in which they would have been comparatively safe ; 
but into which, during the long years that treasuries have been 
at those stations, it seems never to have occurred to the authori- 
ties to place them. 

The treasury at Delhi is in the city, as is the magaiilne ; the 
latter is in a sort of fort, — a very defeucciess building, oiff^uk of 
which in the street, we understand, a party of sepoys was placed, 
Avhen the news of the Cabul disasters arrived. AVc might take 
a circuit of the country and shew how many mistakes we have 
committed, and how much impunity has emboldened us in error; 
and how unmindful we have lieen that what occurred in the city 
of Cabul, may, some day, occur at Delhi, Eenares, or Bareilly. 

ft needs not our telling that im])rovemcnts arc rcijuircd in 
the Commissariat. Wc observe that llamjce Mull, who was a 
man of straw in the department at Bhurtpoor in 1824, died at 
Delhi, the other day, worth twenty-four lakhs of Jlupees; and 
not long since one of the Calcutta jiapcrs gave a biographical 
sketch of Mr. lieid, who in 1<S3«S was a hungry omedwar, and 
ni 1843 died wmrth about two lakhs of Bupees, having been 
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in the receipt of a salary amounting to perhaps one hiuKlrcd and 
iifty or two hundred Rupees per month. We recollect being 
amused by the native expression that his gains were all 
honestly made. It is just possible that Ramjee Mull’s were so ; 
but we look on it as something highly improper that Mr. Reid, a 
salaried public servant, should have made anything beyond his 
pay. He took contracts, but he should not have been allowed 
to do so ; and in taking them he was only entering into partner- 
ship with Native Gomashtahs or Principals, such as Ramjee 
Mull, Doonee Ghiind, &c. who, by combining, raised their ch^irges 
on (brrernment ; and it is clear that in so participating or ('ven 
in being a contractor on his own bottom, he became useless as 
an assistant to the Commissariat Officer in checking fraud on the 
part of other subordinates. 

have re])catedly seen the ^jharge of a batch of camels on 
ten Rupees per month preferred by an indolent Mootusuddee 
to a quiet one of thirty or forty Rupees ; the inference is that 
they have a percentage on the grain of the animals ; and so it 
is throughout the establishment ; and low rates of pay only are 
authorized, (krmmissariat Officers tire actually in the power of 
their subordinates ; they have not the means of paying respecta- 
ble men, apd bcihg generally called on suddenly, they arc in self- 
defence thrown on their monied dependants or hangers-on. 

The whole establishment requires reform. The few European 
officers are now no check on the subordinates ; they arc indeed 
often screens, and it sometimes occurs that a gentleman-like in- 
experienced officer considers it a personal offence to have it prov- 
ed that his gomaslua watered the grog, or served out short grain. 
Commissariat Officers should be carefully chosen, and should then 
be armed with sufficient authority to do their duty efficiently. 
They have now just power enough to do harm — none to do good, 
unless they are bold enough to risk their own prospects and even 
character. A Commissariat Officer may easily starve an army 
and yet bear no blame ; but if he saves a detachment from starva- 
tion and loses his vouchers : or under extreme difficulties if he 
has failed to procure them, he is a ruined man. Oh, how much 
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more, in this as in every otlier department, arc forms looked to 
rather than realities : and how much does Government seem to 
prefer being robbed according to the usual forms, than to act on 
flic plain principles of Common sense that would actuate the 
same Government taken individually instead of in its collective 
character. 

But we must draw our remarks to a conclusion, first briefly 
recapitulating our recommendations : — 

1st. To increase the Engineer Regiment and to make it the 
nucleus of a General Staff Corps available in peace for all Civil 
Engineering operations — giving all ranks opportunities to quali- 
fy themselves for field duties, and by having acquired intimate 
n cquaintance with the language, habits and manners of the people 
and the features of the country ; by giving them habits of en- 
(]niry and practice in such duties as they may be called on to 
j)erform during war. 

An immediate increase to the Engineers might be made by 
volunteers from the Line and Artillery — all ranks of such volun- 
teers passing an examination in the requisite scientific points. 
They might then, according to standing, be drafted into the pre- 
sent Engineer corps, or form a new Regiment of two, three, or 
more Battalions. 

We advocate the more efficient ofl^icering of the Foot Artil- 
lery, its elevation to an equality with the Horse iVrtillery, or at 
least that the latter should not be unduly cared for to the neg- 
lect of the former. 

The Regular Cavalry should have some smart Euro})ean Dra- 
goons attached to each Troop ; the Irregulars should be paid in 
all cases the full twenty ruj)ecs per month ; Bargeers not being 
admitted, unless in the case of Native officers who might each be 
allowed to have their own sons or nephews (failing sons) as Bar- 
geers ; but their number should be limited to four to each officer. 

We further desire that some Regiments of Irregular Cavalry, 
and some of Native Infantry, should be commanded and officered 
by Natives, and placed in Brigade under Europeans. ’ 

We would fain see the army, year after year, more carefully 
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weeded of incapablea. Age should no longer be the qualifica- 
tion for promotion ; Jemadars and Soobadars should cither be 
pensioned at their homes, or be real and effective Lieutenants 
and Captains., We have shewn how the deserving old soldier, 
unqualified to be an officer, may be provided for by being allow- 
ed to return to his home as a Havildar, on completion of his ser- 
vice. Our army being, in relation to the country it has to de- 
fend, a small one, it requires that every man should be effective ; 
its Subalterns and Native officers should not be hoary-headed 
invalids, but young and active men, and its field officers and 
commanders should not be worn out valetudinarians. We need 
hardly say that, gallantly as the anny has ever behaved and 
much as it has done, more might often have been effected at less 
expense of life and treasure, if a few years could have been 
taken from the ages of all ranks. We have all experience before 
us in proof that great military achievements have been generally 
performed ])y young armies under young leaders ; Hannibal and 
N*apoleon had conquered Italy before they could have been Bre- 
vet Captains in the Company’s army ; at as early an age the 
victories of Cassar were gained*, and at an equally early age 
Alexander had conquered the world. Forty years ago the vic- 
tories of the Great Duke were gained in India, and happily he 
is still at the head of the British army, and we doubt if the ages 
of all the Generals commanding divisions under Wellington or 
against him in the Peninsula, would amount in the aggregate to 
ihc ages of an equal number of Captains of the Bengal army ; 
and this, be it remembered, in a climate where Europeans are 
old men at forty ; and where, as there are but few of us, those 
few should be of the right sort, and full of energy mental and 
physical. 

Tlie location in strength of Europeans in the Hills — having 
good roads and carriage by land and water for at least a portion 
ol‘ them always ready — is another of our schemes ; as it is also 
our hearty desire to see the commissioned ranks of the anny 
opened to them, and hope no longer shut out from the inmates of 
the barracks. The better education of European children, and 
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colonization on a small scale, under restrictions, is a part of this 
scheme. 

Tlie attachment of Native C^ompanies to European Regiments 
as posts of honor, or at any rate, the permanent brigading of 
different classes of Troops, seems to us highly desirable, as likely 
to enliancc the good feeling of all, improve the tone of the 
sepoys, and soften the asperities of Euroj)eans. 

The greater mixture of classes in our Native army we also hold 
to be desirable, so as never to give a designing Brahmin the 
opportunity of misleading a whole Regiment. Instant and full 
enquiry into every case of discontent or disaffection we hold to 
be of vital moment — no glossing over to save individual feelings, 
or what is wrongly considered to save the credit of the service. 
No army in the world lias been at all times witliout taint; but 
where insubordination or 'dictation once was permitted, oi* dona- 
tives resorted to, where summary punisluncnt should li:i\c been 
inflicted — that army soon mastered their Government. 

We would make the staft' of the army in all its branches effi- 
cient ; keep it so and practise it, while opportunity offers during 
]ieacc, so that it may be always ready for war. AVe would have 
a baggage train ; and precise orders tliat .should he ohcyul as to 
the amount of carriage and servants and camp followers, which 
under all circumstances on service should accompany our armies. 
We should not take mobs of hangen^-on, or tlic luxuries of the 
ca])ital into the field, and it should be understood to be as much 
the duty of all ranks to obey Orders in such matters, as in doing 
their duty when actually under fire. 

We can sec many advantages in having the three armies of 
Bengal, Madras an^ liombay, pnited into one Indian army, 
having one Commander-in-Chief and one (General Staff ; having 
rates of pay, equipments and all else as far as possible, assimi- 
lated; and having/c?/r Commanders of the forces with Subordi- 
nate Major Generals, all having sufficient authority to order 
and finally dispose of many matters of detail that now go to 
Army Head-quarters and some that cannot now be there set- 
tled ; with the power of bringing up the bulk of the Madras 
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(■avalry and a portion of their other hranclieb^ to our North 
West Provinces; while the Benfljal Presidency might send down 
a few Native Infantry Regiments to the central stations — all 
being on the same footing as to pay and batta, &c. Much good 
would thus accrue to the service. J'^inulation between the Na- 
tives of different provinces would be excited, and the tlaiigcj* of 
combination be greatly lessened. 

We have necessarily but glanced at the various branches of 
our noble army. We have not forgotten our own deep personal 
interest in its honor and welfare ; but as we hold that our presence 
in India depends, in no small measure, on the contentedness and 
happiness of our native soldiery, we have prominently put forth 
what has long been our opinion,, that something more is wanted 
for the sepahi than that at the age of sixty he should, by possibi- 
lity, reach the rank of Soobadar Nlajor, and with It the first class 
of Sirdar Ibihadoor. Doubtless such hope and expectation is 
sufficient to influence nine out (d* ten of our sepahis ; but it is 
fof tlie tenth we want a stimulus ; for the man of better educa- 
tion, the superior character, the bold and daring spirit that dis- 
dains to live for ever in subordinate place ; and it is for such 
we firmly believe that is absolutely re(|uired some new grade 
where, without our risking the supreimtcy of European authority, 
he may obtain command and exert in our behalf those energies 
and talents which under the ])resent system arc too liable to be 
brought into the scale against us. Commands of Irregular Corps, 
rlaghers, titles, civil honors, pensions to the second and third 
generation, arc among the measures we would advocate for such 
characters ; while we would give the invalid pensions, at earlier 
periods and under increased advantages, to^nen who had distin- 
guished themselves in the field or by any peculiar merit in quar- 
ters. For all such and such only there should be medals and 
orders and not for whole Regiments, who may have ha])pened 
to be in the field on a particular day. 

Much reform is required in the Native Army, but still more 
in the European branch of the service. The system of tenor 
has long enough been tried and been found wanting; the system 
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that filled tlie American navy with J^riti.sh Sailors and drove the 
flower of the French army into the ranks of their enemies, and 
that daily drives many Euroj)eans in India, who under dillorcnt 
c'ireiimstanecs might turn out good soldiers, to suicide, and to 
the high-road, should at once he exploded. Under a bettor 
legime our Europeans instead of enacting the ])art of Highway- 
men, might he rendered as available to purposes of ))ea(“e as of 
war, and be as well conducted during one t)erlod as anotber. 
With commissions oj>cn to the ablest, and subordinate staff eni- 
jiloyment after certain periods to all the well-behaved ; Avitli 
aids to study and to rational amusement in barracks instead of 
eternal drills, whose beginning and end is to torment and dis- 
gust men with a noble service, how much might l)e dbue with 
rlio materials at our eommaud, and how much would our (lo- 
\ eminent be strengthened and the value of every individual Vai- 
ropcan’s scrvli'cs be enhanced. 

Lo raise men Irom the ranks, we feel, will be considered a 
terrible innovation, but we have not ourselves as a body of otH- 
cers been so long emancljiated from degrading restrictions that 
we should not have some fellow feeling lor our brother soldiers. 
Argument is not ^ei^nii’C'd in the matter; (‘onnnon sense dictates 
(he m’easure. All history teaches its practicalillity : the Uoman 
Legionary, nay the barbarian auxiliary, lived to lead the armies 
<>1 the empire; almost every one of iXapoleons marshals rose 
trom the ranks, and at this day and with all tlie preventions of 
aristocracy and moneyed interests, scarcely less than a fifth of 
Her jMajesty’s army, is ollicercd by men who rose from the 
ranks. Indeed, since this paper was commenced, we have obseiu - 
ed not loss than six staff-serjeants ^|)romotcd to Miisigncies, 
Adjiitancics, or C^uarter-Mastershijis in a single ga/.ctic; but 
it is reserved to the army of a company of merchants Inal her 
sentinels should be blackballed, should be driven with (lie lash 
■instead of led by consideration and common sense. 

A^onderlul indeed is it, that this subject' should have been 
left for our advocacy, and that situated as we are in the midst 
ot a miglity military poj.iilalion, we should fail to see theneces- 
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Hity, tlic common prudence, of turning our liiimUiil of Europeans 
lo the best advantage; and that while we foster the Native, we 
degrade our own countrymen. Drive away ho])e from the 
former, make transportation, or death a boon — a haven to the 
heart-broken or desperate sepahi, and tlien sec whether the lash 
will be rc([uired in the Native army as well as the European. 
We would not abate a jot of discipline with the one or the other; 
each should be taught his duty thoroughly, which at present he 
seldom is ; he should be a good marksman or swordsman accord- 
ing to the branch of his service, and until he is master of his 
wea})on, he should be kci)t at drill ; but there should be no after 
drills and parades to /teep men out of mischief, to disgust them 
with their duty. They should have enougli of exercise and in- 
struedion as should keep them practised and able soldiers, and 
their lives should be rendered hai)])y, that they might remain 
willing and contented ones. The lash should ])e reserved for mu- 
tiny, desertion and plunder — for natives, as well as Euroj)eans — 
and while the worthless and incorrigible are thus dealt with ac- 
cording to their deserts, the inditferent soldier should be en- 
couraged to become a good one ; and the best be rewarded ac- 
cording to their abilities l)y promotion to the non-coimnissioned 
Staff, and the commissioned ranks; and by comfortable provision 
in old age in climates suited to their constitution. 

We cannot expect to hold India for ever. Jmt us so conduct 
ourselves in our civil and military relations as, when the con- 
nexion ceases, it may do so, not with convulsions, but with 
mutual esteem and alFcction; and that England may then have 
In India a noble ally, enlightened and brought into the scale of 
nations under her guidance and fostering care. 


Note. — In an article on tlic niilit.ary defence of the country, it is obvious that bojnc 
detailed notice should have been taken of so imiiortant a ])oinr as the means of rapid 
locoiiiotioii. We had not overlooked it ; but the subject is too interesting^ and too iiii- 
I'ortanl to be lijjjitly touelied upon in a rou|^h desultory article, like the foioj^oiii};, 
Avhuli as])ir('s not to teach hut to Mij^gost. A small force, which cun lie moved at an 
houi’s notice from one part of the country to another, with a celerity that w'lll discon- 
cert the mcuMiics of an cnemy--bc the hostile demonstration from without or w ithin-" 
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IS of more rc:il service iu the defence of the countrv, than an over-grown, oiunhrous 
arinv, wliieli cannot be jtut in motion without much difliculty and much delay. To 
attain this ;;rcat end, it is not only necessary tliat our troops should he ]»rcpared t<* 
move, but that they should have good roads along which to nuAc. Now roads and 
lindgcs— we are uttering hut a trite common-place— are excellent things, tiot only as 
they strengthen our position, but as they eouduee to the prosiwrity of the country, 
thev are blessings to all and no mean part of the rcaf Avealth of a nation In a nuli- 
tarv ixnnt of view, they are of iuealeulablc value ; and when the country is not only 
interseelcd with good road.s, hut lioasts of at least one rail-road along the main line, 
from the sea to the north-W'c.stern boundary'; when our rivens are spanned, at the mo.'t 
important points, with bridges, and ever aliAX Avitli magic steam-ships, then will it be 
found that our army of a ({uarter of a million is equal, in real strength, to an aim} 
nf a million of men ; and that with this facility of transporting troojis and stoics 
to aiiv given point— of concentrating a large army, with all the niiininients of war, lu 
a few hours— we have acquired an amount of militar} stieiiglh, the nieie pic'-tige id 
which will be sullieieiit to oa craw e our enemies and to secure an eiiduiiiig andhonoia- 
ble peace. 
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[First Published in Dernnher 1847.] 


TfiE general diffutiion among our countrymen in India of a 
si)int ol tail’ and candid cm^uiry, i.s a marked and gratifying s^ign 
ot the progress of im})rovement. A (bourse of enlightened and 
consistent policy in a Ruler is now certain of being met with 
calm and dispassionate consideration, and, when shown tobcclia- 
raclcrised by integrity and honesty of purpose, of being received 
with cordial approval. AVe may, therefore, saf(!ly ])redict that 
the administration of Lord Ilardinge ’which has l)ecome, by his 
departure from India, matter of lli.^tor), will be unanimously 
])raised by all wh.o make Indian atliiirs their study ; and that the 
Lastern career of this soldier-statesman will commend itself to 
their judgment and approval, as strongly as it evidently has done 
to that of the Court of Directors and l)oth sides (d‘ both Houses 
of rarliament. AA'^c proceed to detail those acts ; prefacing them 
with a few words regarding the early and Teninsular career oi 
Lord Ilardinge, thIeHy eom})ilcd from the Alemoir of Lieute- 
nant-deneral Sir Rcnjamin D’Urban. 

Lord Ilardinge is descended from an old Royalist family ol 
King’s Newton, county Derby ; through which he traces hi> 
ancestry iq) to the conquest. His immediate ancestor raised 
troo])s for Charles 1st, hazarded his life and lost his estates in 
the service of the Stuarts. Lord Ilardlnge’s uncle, Richard 
Ilardinge, of Bellislc, county Fermanagh, was created a Raronet 
in the year 1801, and was succeeded by His Lordshqfs elder 
brother, the Reverend Charles Ilardinge, of Bounds Park, Kent, 
and Rector of Tunbri<lge. Lord Ilardinge had three other 
l)rothcrs; of whom one died young. Cob Richard Ilardinge ol 
the Royal Artillery still alive; and Captain Nicholas Ilardinge, 
who, in his 27th year, when in command of the ‘‘ ^nn Fiotrnzo, " 
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{'ell in the moment of victory at the close of a three clays' action 
witli “ La Piednwntaiiic,'' an enemy’s ship of far superior force. 
A monument in St. raul’s Cathedral, records his achievements. 

Before Lord Ilardinge had attained his fitteenth year, he join- 
ed his Kegiment in Can.ada. At the i)cace of Amiens he return- 
ed to J'higland, and having studied at the Royal Military Col- 
lege, was selected for a situation on the Quarter-^raster (iene- 
r;d’s Staff with the expedition, in 1807, under Sir U. Spencer, 
to the coast of Spain, lie was actively employed under Sir A. 
Wellcsh^y in the ('ampaign of 1808, was present at the battle 
of Roleia, and severely w*ound(‘d at Vimiera. At the close of 
the war he conveyed despatches to Sir John Moore, with singu- 
lar ra[)idity through many dangers. With the Bear (uiard at 
(lie side of his heroic Chief, he shared in the many severe affairs 
of the retreat on (Arunna, and was one of the olliccrs near him 
when he fell. In March of the same year ( ISOP) he was ap- 
poiiiled Lieutenant-Colonel and Deputy ( tuart('r-Mastcr ( lene- 
ral of (he i’ortuguese Army, under Sir B. D’Crban. llcscrvc^d 
at the ])assage of the Upper Douro, on the horilers ol‘ ( lallicia ; 
afterwards in ('asfile; and at the l)atllc of Biisaco. 

Highly distinguished in the ('am])aign of 1811 under Lord 
Borof'rd in tlie Alcmtijo and Spanish Estreniadura, it was at 
Alhuera that his brightest wrcnitli was won. d'ho tight had gone 
against the handful of Bntir'h soldiers. Hall of tliosc under 
tire had fallen, when (h)loncl Ilardinge, on his own responsibi- 
litv pointed out to Major (ieneral Sir Lowry C'ole, that on his 
ino\ing u]) his Division dci)ended the fortune of the day. These 
fre.>h troops were, on the instant, hurled against tlie enemy’s 
left Hank ; while Colonel Ilardinge caused the right to be simul- 
taneously assailed l)y the re-inspirited Brigade of Aberca-ombie. 
The heavy colunms of the superb French Inlantry were thus 
checked, rolled back and broken: the British guns, already 
limbered up and ready for retreat, were again brought into ac- 
tion, and the enemy driven from that tierce Held. 

This glorious turn in the tide of that tight, which itself turned 
the tide of the reninsular War, was the achievement of Lieiite- 
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iiaut Colonel llardingc then only 25 years old, immortalized 
by Alison in his record of Albucra, as “ the young soldier with 
the eye of a General and the soul of a Hero.” 

Lieutenant-Colonel llardingc served at the siege and capture 
of both Ciudad-Rodrigo and Radajoz; and esi)ecially distin- 
guished himself at the storm of the strong out-work “ La Picu- 
rina.” During the operations whicli led to the battle of Sala- 
manca, he officiated as Quarter-Master General of the Portu- 
guese Army, and for his conduct received the Military order of 
the Tower and Sword. 

At Vittoria, Colonel llardingc Was severely wounded in tlie 
body, and, while still suflering trom a painful surgical operation, 
resumed his duties in the Pyrenees, lie afterwards served at 
St. Sebastian, at the ])assagc of the P)idassoa, and in the battles 
of the Nevelle and Nive. 

In February 1815, when in command of a Portuguese Brigade 
of Infantry, he, in (‘onjunctiou with (Jencral Byng’s Brigade, 
pjallantly carried with the bayonet some strongly occupied 
heights near Pallas. He was then engaged at Orlhcs, and in 
the op(n'ations ending with the battle of Tolousc. For the battle 
of Orthes Colonel Hardinge received his ninth medal. 

During the whole of the Peninsular War, Col. llardingc was 
never absent from his duty excci)t for very short periods alter 
his wounds at Vimiera and Vittoria. At the peace, his signal 
services were rewarded by his Sovereign with a Com])aiiy in the 
Guards, and by the distinction of Knight '(Commander of the 
Bath, an honor usually reserved for General Officers. 

Sir H. llardingc accompanied Sir C. Stewart to the ('ongress 
of Vienna, and on the renewal ol' the war was attached by the 
Duke of Wellington in a political capacity, with the rank ol 
Brigadier General, to the Head (Quarters of the Prussian Army 
under Blucher. At the sanguinary battle of Ligny on the 16th 
dune, Sir H. llardingc again distinguished himself. About 4 
r. i\i. his left hand was shattered by a common shot, but, refus- 
ing to dismount or leave the field, he placed a tourni([uet on his 
arm and sat out the battle, retiring after night-fall with the 
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I^'ussijin army. At midnijrlit, in u hut by nishliglit, attciulccl 
by a single servant, be bad bis liaiid amputated. Sir Henry bad 
pi oviuusly despatched bis brother, who was bis Aide-de-Camp, 
to report to the Duke tlie fate of the day and to bring an Eng- 
lish Surgeon. At daylight the French beat up the bivouac, 
when Sir Henry, determining not to bill into the enemy’s band, 
though faint from loss ol* blood, accompanied the retreating 
rriissians. At Wavre be rejoined the gallant Elucber, who 
tliougb still suitering from a (all, and from having been ridden 
o\er by a whole brigade of cavalry, got up and kissing liis friend 
iilfectioiiately, bogged he would excuse the garlic (with whicli 
he was perluined,) and condoled with him on Ligiiy^ but cha- 
racteristically added, “ Aever mitid, my friend, if we oiiil >0 to- 
morrow, Wellington and I will lick the French.” 

After the battle of Waterloo, the Duke of Wellington devot- 
ed a separate (lazette to the merits of Sir Henry Hardinge, and 
to a notitication of his own regret for his severe wound, ^om 
had management in the first instance Sir Henry’s arm hadto be 
several times redressed, causing him extreme torture; yet with- 
in the fortnight he rejoined the army at Paris, where he was re- 
ceived with military honors by Blucher, in the Palace of St. 
Cloud, and there placed in possession of the a[):irtments of 
i\Iarie Louise. 

At the expiration of the occupation of Paris, the King of 
Prussia in testimony of his high opinion of his Political and 
Military Services, decorated him, at a grand lleview with the 
order of merit and of the lied Eagle; and the Duke of Wclling- 
ton personally presented him with the sword from his own 
side. 

During these eventful seven years Sir H. Hardinge had receiv- 
ed four wounds, and had four horses killed under him ; nor was 
he singular. Men long unaccustomed to warfare are frightened 
at such losses as those of Ferozshah, Mudki and Sobraon ; and 
forget, in these recent events, the casualties of Albucra, Tala- 
vera and Waterloo. If, after a hard day’s fight in India, all the 
‘‘means and appliances” of a Cantonment Hospital arc not found 
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upon llie field ; if Doolie Bearers, (who get no pensions!) run 
awniy and leave their wounded charge to be cut up l)y a strag- 
gling eneniy, and every wound is not dressed and soothed with 
cerate on the instant, loud is the cry against the culpabh* 
negligence of the authorities:” but let them talk over Welling- 
ton’s campaigns with any of his Veterans, and learn how men 
of the best families of the land, lay stiff and cold where they I’ell, 
unattended for hours and hours, or even for the whole night as 
Ponsonby on the field of Waterloo; or (to take a still nearer ex- 
ample) as our own gallant old Chief, Lord Cough, whose wound 
at Talavera remained undressed for two whole days, though a 
Lieutenant Colonel Commanding a llegiment; and as Sir Henry 
Ilardingc, who though attached to the Prussian Army in aliigh 
and honorable position, had to wait eight hours for a Surgeon to 
amputate his hand. 

Peace came at last, and with it peaceful duties. ^Sir Henry 
Tlar^nge now served for some years as aC'aptain in the Guard.^ ; 
he tnen entered Ikarliament and for twenty years sat as Meml)er 
for Durham and Launceston. During this period he was employ- 
ed for a short time as (derk of the Ordnance; on two occasions 
as Secretary at War, and twice for short })eriods as Sc(*retary lor 
Ireland. Sir Henry was early distinguished for his clear busi- 
ness-like statements, his matter of fact manner of transacting his 
official duties, and for the vigour which he threw into all his ai*- 
tions. It is as much the fashion to decry “ Military Clviliiiiisf' 
as to undervalue “ lieavcii-horu” warriors. Such men as t'le 
Duke of Wellington, Sir H. llardinge, and a host of others oi’ 
all ages, should ere this have taught the folly of the first error, 
as Cromwell, Washington, Clive and Blake, that of the other. 
When will the world i)erceivc that wisdom, foresight and courage 
are the gifts of God, and not the mere results of social i>ositioii ? 

The (piickncss of perception, the pliysical and mental energ} 
and business habits which had been so often tried in the Held, 
were now to be tested in the cabinet, and in tlic Parliament of 
Lngland — the noblest arena in the World. Here Sir Henry’s 
temper is described by a candid political oi)poncnt as warm but 
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generous, kindling at the least imputation ])ut never “ allowing 
the sun to go down upon Ids wratli.” His adversaries des- 
cribed him as really a kindly and generous man, warm in 
friendship, placable and scrnpnlons in hostility, plain, sincere, 
straightforward, just and considerate.’' They allowed him not 
only these personal qualities, but all the ordinary ones of a safe 
practical executor of tlie suggestions of others. They gave him 
credit for “understanding what he undertakes, and undertaking 
nothing but what he understands.” SliJI, in refeiamec to his no- 
mination to the post of Governor-Cleneral of Jndi^i, tlic same 
])arly observed that, “to consolidate our Indian em]»irc by ame- 
liorating its institutions; improve justice; remove remaining 
restrictions on industry; lighten taxes ; to exeenie great ])ul)li(5 
works; to extend education; and above all to rai'^e the Aalivc's 
and give them a higher social position, a more ele\ated tone of 
feeling, and a greater share of politierd ])ower, rc«iuire a great 
and zealous man. Hut to achieve such results oi‘ (;vcn to ])ro- 
})osc them, requires higher (jualifi cations tluiii wc can give crcd'it 
to Sir Henry for possessing.” 

That the writer erred in this estimate will, w’e doubt not, he 
acknowledged when the extent of what J^ord Hardingc Iiuk done 
for education, for public works, for the reduction of taxes and 
for the general amelioration of the people of Iinlia, is known to 
liim. It is strange that the charge should ever have heon made, • 
for in the only departments in which Lor<l Har'bi'gc laid been 
tried, he had uniformly endeavoured to ])etter the condition of 
tliose under him. The British Soldier is indebted to him for 
many boons, and liberal regulations, which add to his comfort 
during service and improve his condition in old age ; and thus 
he has justly earned the title of Soldier's fricniL'' To him 
also we believe it is, that England owes the humane prohibition 
to the Military and Police against firing vollics on mobs. The 
instructions are now precise and positive as to when the Soldier 
is to supersede the Magistrate, and tlieii instead of wholesale 
measures being at once resorted to, onhj one Jile^ in the first 
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instance^ is allowed to lire; the rciiiaiuing soldiers standing pre- 
pared to resist attack. 

But the time was come when Sir H. Ilardinj^c was to be 
called into a new and Avider field of action. In May 1844, hib 
kinsman and friend, Lord Ellcnborough, was removed from 
the (Government ol‘ India by the indignant Court of Directors, 
whose authority he had defied ; and the Ministry of the day, 
though disposed to defend their colleague, wisely acquiesced in a 
measure which they could not prevent. With equal wisdom, 
their selection for the vacant oflice fell on Sir II. Ilardinge. The 
(.’ourt heartily and unanimously accjuicsced, and the. lovers of 
ollicial scandal were disa})pointcd at the sudden termination of 
what at one time bade fair to be a bitter controversy, nay a 
struggle for superiority between the Directors and the J\Iinistry. 

T'hc new (iovernor-Ceneral was selected not as a brilliant ora- 
tor or Parliamentary parti/an, but as a tried soldier and straight- 
forward practical Statebinan. Without, however, impugning the 
cilndour of either the Cabinet or the Court, we may believe that 
each had a motive for the choi(‘n they made. T'he former, per- 
l>;q)s, desired as much as p('ssiblc to soothe the feelings of Lord 
Ihlenborough ; and the Court, in accepting his kinsman, doubtless 
considered that they gave the best posvsible jn'oof that they had 
recalled llis Lordship on public grounds alone, and with no fac- 
tious motive. Lhe apjK)in(nicnt, in which the hlinisters and the 
East India (h)nq)any thus happily concurred, was ecpially popu- 
lar with the public both in England and India. In the latter, 
the friends of Lord Ellcnborough (and they Avere not a fcAv, es- 
pecially among the Juniors of the army) looked with hope and 
confidence to a similarity of military feelings in the mind of his 
successor — at once his relative and a soldier ; while all trusted to 
Sir 11. Ilardinge’s acknowledged character for fairness, decision 
and plain dealing. 

Not long before, when the tidings of the Kabul disaster reach- 
ed England, Sir Henry Ilardinge had been offered the command 
of the Army in India; Avhich he declined. And now, for two 
whole dayb, he is understood to have resisted the temptation of 
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£25,000 a year, with authority <»;reater than that of tlie autoeraf, 
of Russia, over a population inferior^ in numher only to that of 
China, At the age of 60, to give up his fainlly, his seat in the 
Cabinet, and the society of the greatest men of the times, for the 
sake of responding to the call of his country and proceeding to 
the far East, at the behest, and, in a measure, at the mercy of 
the Board of Officials, who had so summarily dismissed his rela- 
tive and friend, required no little forgetfulness of self—no or- 
dinary sense of public duty. A common mind would not have 
so coiffided. Ill this, as in many other passages of Lord Ilar- 
dinge's Indian career, we recognize the prompt courage of (he 
hero of Albucrn. 

The usual pledges were now given and taken ; the usual din- 
ners eaten, and the accaistomed s])ecchcs enunciated, but with 
more than their accustomed interest derived from the past, and 
more, we believe, oC sincerity with reference to the future. On 
this occasion at least tluA promises of peaceful policy were not 
forgotten, though doomed to be disajipointed ; and after-din- 
ner >isions of great works, and plans for the internal iin})ro\e- 
ment of the Anglo-Indian empire, for once did not melt into air. 

In his speech on the victories of Miidki and Eerozshah, 
delivered on the 2d March 1 84G, Sir Robert Reel thus well describ- 
ed the circumstances under which Sir Henry Tlardingc accepted 
his high office : — I well know what was the objecit of my friend^ 

‘ Sir Henry Hardinge, in undertaking the Government of India. 

He made great sacrifices from a sense of jiubllc duty ; ray gal- 
^ laut triend held a tirominent place in the Councils of her Ma- 
‘ jesty : he was, 1 believe, without any reference to party divi- 
‘ sions, held in general esteem in this House, as well by his polili- 
^ cal opponents as by his political friends. He was regarded l)y 
the army of this country as its friend, because he was 1 lie friend 
^ of justice to all ranks of that army. It ivas jiroposcd to him at 
‘ a time of life, when, perhaps, ambition is a less ])owerful slimu- 
^ his than it might have been at an earlier period — il was propos- 
‘ ed to him to relinquish his place in the councils of his Sovc- 
‘ reign — to forego the sallsfaction he must hav(‘ felt at whal he 
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‘ could not fail to gee, that he was an object of general respect 
‘ and esteem. Re separated lilmsclf from that family which con- 
‘ stllulod the chief happiness of his life, for the purpose of per- 
‘ forming a public duty he owed to his Sovereign and his country^ 
Mjy tahlug the arduous and responsible situation of chief Go- 
‘ VC r nor of our Indian possessions. Re went out with a high 
‘ military rc})utation, solicitous to establish his fame in connexion 
‘ with our Indian empire, not by means of conquest, or the ex- 
^ hihition of military skill and valour, but by obtaining for him- 
‘ self a name in the annals of India, as the friend of j)eace, and 
‘ through tlu^ promotion of the social interests and welfare of the 
^ inhabitant'^.” 

tSueh, wc are told by the Premier of Pngland, by him who 
best knew them, were the motives of Sir Renry Rardinge in 
acce])ting the vice-royalty of India : and when wo glance over 
the parting address of the Chairman of the Court of Directors to 
the new iiovcrnor-tiimcral, and apply it as a touchstone to that 
Governor’s administration, we cannot fill to perceive how honest- 
ly and ably Lord Rardinge has acted np to both the Courts iii- 
struciious and l<) his own pledges. 

After assuring Sir Renry that he had the Court's “ entire 
conlldeiiee— a (‘onfideiiee founded on the rc])utation he had 
estal)ll.die(l for himself not only as a Soldier but as a Statesman," 
the Chairman slightly but distinctly alluded to the fact that the 
general administration of British India is the direct charge of 
the Court of Directors, ‘^subject to the control of the Hoard 
of Couiiiiissioncrs for the affairs of India and, drawing thenee 
the corollary th.at “ the maintenance of respect for the authority 
of the Court is demanded by the existing system of the Indian 
Government,” significantly added, “ we are persuaded that you 
‘ will impress this feeling upon our servants abroad, not merely 
‘ by prcce{)t, but htj your example.^^ 

The Civil and Military services, and (with some emphasis) 
the Governor (icncrars ^‘constitutional advisers, the members 
of the Council of India,” were tlicn recommended to Sir Henry’s 
attention; the Native soldier’s good qualities were lauded ; and 
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lastly tlie Chairman thus uri^ed upon Sir Henry’s notice the 
(|UCstions of peace, conciliatory policy, and their results — conso- 
lidation and internal improvement: — ‘‘ By our latest intelligence, 
‘we are induced to hope that peace ])re\ ails throui^hoiit India. 

‘ I need not say it is our anxious desire that it should he pre- 
Ssorvecl. You, Sir, well know how great are the evils of war, 
‘ and we feel coiilident that, whilst ever ready to maintain 
‘unimpaired the honor of our country, and the supremacy of 
‘our arms, your poll(y will he essentially pacific. 

“ To the nati^■c states which still retain Independence, you 
‘will extend the shield of British protection. It has hitherto 
‘ hecn considered a wise and just policy to uphold and support 
‘ those Avliich ai'C in alliance with us: and in dealing with those 
‘ which are more immediately dep(‘ndent upon our (lovermnent, 
‘we have, with a view to soothe the feelings, and conciliate the 
‘attachment, of both chiefs and pcojde, permitted the former to 
‘retain the recognized emblems of authority, their titles and 
‘other insignia of rank and station. Peace, apart from its othe'r 
‘ad\antages, is desirable with a view to the iwosperity of our 
‘ fmanees and the development of the resources of the country. 

‘‘ The strictest economy consistent with the efficiency of the 
serAice” was then enjoined. 

'Phe Chairman next touched on education ; observing, it “has 
‘long been the desire of the (hurt to encourage education 
‘among the peo])le of India, with a view of cultivating and 
‘ enlarging their minds, of raiding them in their own and our 
‘ estimation, and of ([ualifying them for the more responsible 
‘ofliecs under our (Tovernment. It is, however, necessary, 

‘ with reference to the subject of education, to exercise great 
‘prudence and caution, in order to avoid even the appearance 
‘of any interference with their religious feelings and preju- 
^ dices, and to maintain on such points the strictest ncu- 
‘ trality. 

''Finally, Sir Henry, I would earnestly recommend the whole 
'body of the people of British India, and its dependencies, to 
'your paternal care and protection. It has always been the 
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^ earnest desire of the Court of Directors that the (iovernment of 
‘the thisi India Company sliould be eminently just, moderate, 
‘ and conciliatory. The supremacy of our power must be main- 
^ tallied, when necessary, by the irresistible force of our arms ; 
‘ but the empire of India cannot be upheld by the sword alone. 
‘ The attachment of the pcojilc, their confidence in our sense of 
^^ustice and in our desire to maintain the obligations of good 
‘faith, mur't ever be essential elements of our strength. I be- 
‘ seech you, therefore, to keep these sacred principles habitually 
‘ and permanently in view. The Court has selected you for the 
‘ high ollii^e of (lovernor-Cencral with reference not less to llie 
c confidenee which they entertain in your character for justice, 

‘ moderation and benevolence, than to your undoubted jiosses- 
‘ sion of a sound practical judgment, and a firm and indomitabh' 

‘ s})lrit. You are already in iiossession of the highest renown 
‘as a soldier, and we feel assured that you will now rest 
‘ your hai)i)iness and your fame on the furtherance of mea- 
‘*surcs tending to promote the welfare and best interests ol' 
‘the Covcriinient, and of the people committed to your cares 
‘and it is our earnest prayer that, after an extended career of 
‘ useful and valuable service, you may return to your native con n- 
‘ try, bearing with you as the best and most gratifying reward of 
‘ your labors, the thanks and blessings of the people of India.” 

In a modest rejoinder Sir llimry promised less than he has 
performed. 

Sir II. llardinge reached Calcutta on 23<1 July. The tremen- 
dous heat of the Kctl Sea at that season did not prevent liim from 
minutely inspecting the works of Aden, and di'awing up a 
jMemorandum in correction of the errors of the Bombay Bn- 
glneers, and proving how unnecessary was the extra vaganf 
expenditure then going on upon the rock. vVfterwards in India 
full information was called for, and the Governor-General record- 
ed in another very able j)aper, that works to an extent sufficient 
for 1200 men in peace and 1500 in war and proportionate arlih 
lery, would make good the post against all probable comers : 
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.since a lAiroi)eaii enemy must either drag his guns by land, 1500 
miles, or be master of the sea. 

It is in similar adaptations of ways and means that the otlicers 
ill every deiiartment of the Clovernmeiit of India liave found 
Lord llardinge’s strength to lie; his practical intellcet sees and 
.seizes at once upon the strong and weak jioints of a (lucstion ; 
mid above all, a military fallacy stands no chance with him. 
Thus in the instance before us he justly ridiculed the ineon- 
sislency of making Aden a Gibraltar, while Singapore, Hong 
Kong, SiC. are left comparatively defenceless. The Aden l^ipers 
have generally transpired, and are justly (amsidered as among 
the very ablest that have emanated from Lord Ilardingc's pen. 

One of the first acts of the new Governor-General in India 
was to appoint the late Private Secretary of Lord Lllcnborongh 
Id the imjiortant Commissionership of Tenasserim and Monl- 
iiieiu. Captain Durand has since been removed; but, when ap ■ 
])oliii,ed, no man in India, of his standing, bore a higher character 
lor talent, application, and business habits; and even tliose who 
have since condemned him, find him guilty mainly of errors of 
jiidginent. A more honorable man than Captain Dnraiid of the 
lleiigal Engineers does not exist. Py his appointment to Te- 
tiasserim, the (iovernor-Cfeneral was enabled to call uj) ]\Iajor 
broad foot, who had for two years held that (aimmissionershii), 
to the North West Erontier, where Lord Itllenborough had 
coiUcinplated employing him. These two ‘selections, and a 
Li'cneral adherence to his predecessor’s policy, satisfied men’s 
minds, that, however in personal demeanour to the Court of 
Directors, and in some domestic questions, Sir Henry Ilardingc 
might act on his own special views, yet there would be no 
systematic repeal of Lord Ellcnborough’s acts, no running 
iLwn of his opinions because they were those of his predecessor; 
—a practice too often prevalent in India in places both high and 
Dw ; so much so, indeed, as often to lead natives to suppose 
that there is no stability in our institutions, and that one official 
f'omcs alter another only to reverse his orders. Sir Henry liar- 
^kigc came to India forc-warned, forc-arined” against this rest- 
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less error. He had visited Mount Stuart Elphinstone in Eng* 
land and asked his advice. The veteran Statesman warned him 
against meddling with civil details. The advice was wise ; ami, 
wliat is rare, has been as wisely acted on. The advantnge of 
letting things alone where there is no certainty of mending 
them, is here too little understood, especially by tlie half-inform- 
ed. William Fraser, who was murdered at ])elhi, was once 
consulted by one of his subordinates, who in despair declared 
that he had tried every means he could devise to bring the jicojilc 
of a certain district into order, but williout avail. “Hid you 
ever try what could be done by letting them alone ?” was the 
reply. We recommend the anecdote to every magisti’ate in 
India who has got a little leisure, and is thinking what to do with 
it! 

We would not be understood lo imply that Lord llainllngc 
neglected civil affairs ; but when it can be truly said that the 
most industrious magistrate in India may let “ well alone/’ and 
yet find am])le occupation for all his time ; how much truer is it 
in regard to a (lovernor-dcneral. As he cannot possibly hau; 
leisure for fiscal and judicial details, there is real wisdom in hi.^ 
leaving them to such men as are usually I’ound in the position 
of Lieutenant (lovernor of Agra or Deputy Governor of IJengal. 

We shall bo delighted to hear that Lord Hardinge lias recoin^ 
mended the permanent ap])ointment of a Deputy Governor at 
Calcutta. The system works admira])ly at Agra. The (.lovcu- 
nor-General cannot, and in our opinion ought, not, to enter into 
all the minutitc of civil details ; but it is most important that the 
man who has to do so, should not only be up to his work, but hr 
a fixture for at least a moderate term. By some sin:h arrange- 
ment alone, can he be enabled to turn his experience to pro[)or 
account, or encouraged to sow with any reasonable i)rospect of 
seeing some portion of the fruit of his labours. The improve- 
ment of the North West Provinces under Air. Thomason’s four 
years’ administration has been most marked ; but what possible 
amelioration tan be expected under a system, that, in ten years, 
has given us nine Deputy Governors over a province containing 
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Ihirty milliQus of inhabitants, and paying a revenue of nine mil- 
lions ? Fortunately for Bengal, it has had an able Secretary in 
A[r. Ilalliday. But, however excellent the ministerial officers, 
and however worthy and efficient the Dei>uty Governor, if the 
latter is to be 'annually relieved, he can at best only keep matters 
straight for theday. It is morally impossible he can domore. lie 
would indeed be unwise to hazard his own reputation in the pro- 
jection of schemes which his successor might mow down in the 
bud. 

The Punjab has been called the difficulty of recent administra- 
tions ; but the Government of Oude has been the difficulty of 
(iH. A fortnight had scarcely passed over the head of the new 
Governor-General before his attention was drawn to Lucknow 
afliiirs. The King, a poor vacillating creature, who had only a 
Iwelvcmonth before rejected from his counsel the upstart Amiri- 
ud-Dowlah, now again desired to place him at the head of the 
Ministry to the exclusion of the Vizier Muna-ud-l)owlah, who 
was giving satisfaction to the envoy. Strong measures were ad- 
\i>ed: no less than enforcing the arlicle of the treaty, which au- 
thorizes the assumption by the British Government of the direct 
(‘oiil rol of all districts whose mismanagement endangers the pub- 
fic tranquillity. The Governor-General did not consider tlie 
case to require such an extreme measure ; but, addressing the 
King, as a friend and well-wisher, solemnly warned hijn of the 
consequences of a systematic disregard of the Envoy’s represen- 
tations and advice. In the same manner, mixing firmness with 
iricndliness, and respect for individual treaties with determi- 
nation to maintain the general peace. Sir Henry Ilardingc en- 
deavoured in persuade the foolish Nepal liajah, the etiually 
foolish Nizam, and the whole host of petty princes, to look to 
their own concerns ; to conduct themselves with moderation and 
good faith ; and not to fear British encroachment. 

As little communication as possible was kept up with Lahore; 
Jmd the British Administration of the day, after years of war, 
-^nd its baneful consequences, sat down in earnest hope of peace, 
iuprovement and retrenchment. 

l 
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Sir Henry Hardinge lost no time in redeeming one of the 
most important of his pledges to the Court of Directors. On the 
loth of October 1844 was passed that memorable education re- 
solution, by which employment under (rovernment was secured 
to native youths whether educated in private* or Government 
schools, on proof shown of (pialification, ability, studious habits 
and integrity. The effect of this noble resolution was immense ; 
and the Calcutta Baboos especially, lost no time in responding to 
the call of Government. Early in December they called a Meeting, 
and voted an address of thanks, which was signed by more than 
.GOO Native Gentlemen, presented to the Governor-General, and 
by him most graciously received and answered, lie told the 
deputation that he advocated education as mutually beneficial to 
the Governors and the governed; that he felt the advantages to 
Government of the scr\iccsof Natives of superior iiiteHigence 
and integrity; but added that he jiatronized learning on the far 
higher principle that it increased the ha[)i)iness and iirosjierity of 
society. Ills speech concluded with these words, “Itely upon 
‘ it, gentlemen, you cannot perform a more patriotic service to 
‘ your countrymen, than by encouraging and jiromoting education 
‘ among the native population.” The Governor-General on 
another occasion distributed the Prize medals at the Hindu 
College, and in reference to the .speech he then made, a rcs})Ci*- 
tablc Baboo declared, “ never did wor<ls more convince me of the 
‘ ardent sincerity of the speaker than did the unaficctcd but stir- 
‘ ring language of Sir Henry Hardinge.’' 

Having thus patronized the Hindus, the Governor-General 
early in March 1'845, attended the distribution of Prizes and 
Scholarsliips at the Mahommedan College in Calcutta, where 
an address was delivered by the students, and received with the 
same encouraging kindness which had been shown to the disci- 
ples of the rival creed. In his reply Sir Henry Hardinge called the 
attention of his youthful audience to the exciting and wondrous 


* Ii ^ to be regmU’d that, from ihr la'iiclit^ oftbi'* truly liberal mcaMirc, pnvnfr 
In^titutums have hilheito been uhollv >hut out, ouing to ihe narrow and cxclusiu' 
tc‘.l of examination >\hich hai bevn adopted. 
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fact^ of Steam and Kailroads, and* the magic power conferred 
on man by the discovery of electro-magnetic telegraphs ; show- 
ing how deeply even at that early day the mind of the Gover- 
nor-General was impressed with the value of such means of com- 
munication in an empire so vast as that over which he ruled. 
Sir Henry concluded by holding out the encouraging example 
of a distinguished pupil of the college named Syud llossein, who 
had recently been made a Deputy Magistrate, and among whose 
(pialifications was a knowledge of English as well as of several 
Oriental languages. 

The education Minute affected the middle and reading classes 
of the Natives ; and much about the same time (.‘lOtli October 
1844) was issued a notification scarcely less interesting to the 
lowest and poorest. It involved a considerable reduction in the 
jirico of foreign salt. This measure, 'which had been contemplat- 
ed (luring Mr. Bird’s Deputy Governorship, seemed to be called 
for not less by i]|otive8 of humanity than by the soundest 
maxims of policy. Nevertheless, the measure was regarded by 
many as a bold one, since it was expected to affect the revenue 
to the extent of not less than 12 lakhs of liupces; and that at a 
time of great pecuniary pressure, at the close of a five years’ 
Avar, and the opening of a new administration. There is, how- 
ever, at least as much of wisdom as of mercy in all such reduc- 
tions of duties ; for by them smuggling is starved, and revenue 
ultimately augmented. 

We come next to a question which has been much canvassed 
both in England and India ; — corporal punishment in the army. 

A large majority of experienced Indian officers Averc agreed that 
Lord Wm. Bentinck’s well meant abolition of flogging in the 
Native army had entirely failed as an experiment of discipline. 
Insubordination had increased. Evil doers were under no res- 
traint ; and a sepoy had actually on one occasion stepped out of 
the ranks and dared his Cmnmanding officer ; telling him that 
the Avorst punishment he could inflict Avas dismissal. It was 
proved, that, while on the old system the average instances of 
cor]Joral punishment had not exceeded one in 700 per annum, 

J 
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the sentenced, under tlie*new system, to labor imirons 

on the roads had been not less than one iu one hundred and fitly 
—amounting to as many as ten thousand in ten years, —a friglit- 
ful catalogue, and one that the benevolent heart of Lord Win. 
Bentinck could never have dreamt of. Abstractedly considered, 
corporal punishment is odious ; but it is nevertheless true that 
many men in the Native as well as in the European ranks have 
trained and honored Commissions whose backs have been scored 
at the halberds ; we much doubt, however, whether any have re- 
covered the moral scaring of labouring with robbers and pick- 
pockets on the public roads. The number alone of men punisli- 
ed by the new Code, was sufficient proof of its inefficiency. The 
punishment brought misery and dishonour into hundreds of in- 
nocent families; while, at the same time, from its being general- 
ly inflicted far from the scene of the offence, it was no examine 
to the • comrades of the offender, of the consequences of insubor- 
dination and neglect of duty. • 

* But a cry had been raised in England against the lash.” 
With some right feeling, much sickly sentimentalism had been 
expended on it in Parliament, and by the Press. In India 
also there was opposition to the idea of restoring flogging 
to the list of Military penalties; and Sir dames Lmnlcy,.the 
respected Adjutant General of the Bengal army, declared 
it not only unnecessary but highly dangerous. Sir Henry 
Ilardinge calmly heard all that was to be said on both sides ; 
and, having given the opposing arguments the consideration 
of an experienced soldier, decided upon repealing Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck’s abolition. In a masterly record of his own 
views, he exposed the error of the prevailing system, mis- 
called humane, by exhibiting the statistics of its convictions and 
punishments ; and then, separating flogging from dismissal, and 
showing that one was not a necessary consequence of the other, 
be stripped the bug-bear of half its- ignominy, and all its worldly 

ruin. ♦ 

Let us not be mistaken. We arc no more advocates for flagel- 
lation than the softest-hearted of our readers, but we know that 
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the purposes of discipline, especially in camp and on service, 
often require instant and summary pnnislinient for oftences not 
in themselves involving moral degradation ; and that, therefore, 
as one great object of all punishment is, or should be, the pre- 
vention of crime, it was not only justifiable but absolutely ne- 
cessary that the law should be altered and discipline restored, by 
a return to a modified and closely checked system of corporal 
punishment. God forbid that any right-minded man should 
advocate flogging, except as the effectual substitute for the in- 
effectual punishments of imprisonment and death! Moreo\^(n’, 
Ave would fence in the penalty with every possible reslrlc- 
tion, and never inflict a lash more than the particular case rc- 
(piired. The purposes of discipline are as likely 1o be cfiectcd 
by 50 lashes as by 500, and in no case would we Iku c them in- 
llicted except under the orders of the chief Military authority on 
the spot. Promj)t punishment is required for mutiny and insu- 
l)ordinati()n — crimes, which, unless on the instant put down, soon 
convert obedient armies into ruffianly mobs, ^^^eglectful com- 
])liance with orders soon engenders jeers and abuse, then blows, 
and lastly bayonet thrusts or bullets. Twenty lashes witJiin a 
few hours of the offence may suppress the spirit which, uncheck- 
ed, requires the infliction of death.* On the other hand tlierc is 
much detriment to the service, and no possible good to any 
party, in marching men as prisoners, as has been the case, from 
Affghanistan to the British rrovinces or from Saugor to Arcot 
and iVIadras. 

Some such thoughts as these must have been passing through 
the Governor-General’s mind, when he summoned Lieut. Col. 

* Within the year 1847 there ha^e been full fifty convictionfi of Knropcaii soldiers 
for gross insubordiiiatioi). Alrrtost all the oftenders have been either imprisoned or 
transported ; throe were shot, but only three or four men weie flog^^ed. 'J'hey rei'eived 
fifty lashes eaeh, but we arc inclined lo believe that their convictions were not gciie- 
lally known when the crimes were committed that entaded corporal punishment. 

d'hc law% or rather its practice, still requires amendment. “ An eye for an eye” is 
the law of retributive justice, and surdy flogjcinfj is a more suitable punishment for 
fhe Soldier who strikes his Officer than transportation ichirkhe desires. We aresatis- 
fK'd, that, if the fii'st ten of the ciilprils above noticed had, eaeh within twenly-four 
hours of hi.s odence, received fifty lashes, and then been imprisoned, on the silent sys- 
tem, with hard laljor for a twelvemonth or so, the three executions us W'cll as the 
and loss of all the transportations would have been avoided. 
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Birch, the able Judi^e Advocate General of the Bengal army, 
down from Simla to Calcutta ; caused the whole of the articles of 
war to be revised; and, in the face of a still strong opposition, 
and at a time when he was told that dangerous feeling of dis- 
content was prevalent in the Native army, had the new Code 
quietly introduced. We can recollect that it was not without 
some misgivings that the first case of corporal punishment was 
enforced in our own neighbourhood : but neither then, nor since, 
have any murmurs been heard against the law. The quiet and well- 
disposed Native soldiers know that the punishment will never bo 
llicir fate ; and the dissolute and unruly have no voice or discre- 
tion in tlie matter ; indeed, it is merciful to themselves to have a 
punishment which they dread. We have said that the late Ad- 
jutant General was strongly opposed to the re-introduction of 
Blogging in the Native Army; but are happy to add that lie 
lived to correct his error, and acknowledge it. We have still 
greater satisfaction in recording that the returns of tlie army in 
the tliree Presidencies shew that the punishment is so ravel g 
enforced y as to be almost a dead letter. 

We have enlarged on this topic, because we consider tlie resto- 
ration of corporal punishment as the boldest act of Lord Har- 
dinge’s Indian career. He found more than one Regiment in 
mutiny, and a feeling prevalent that a spark was all that was 
Avanted to light a flame. A large proportion of the Native army 
was on, or near the frontier, subject to the tem})tatIonsandsedu(!* 
tions of the rioting Sikh troops, whose emissaries were leaving 
no means untried to spread defection in our ranks. The Gover- 
nor-General had before his eyes the fate of Sir John Craddock 
and Lord Wm. Bentinck, at Madras; and, little as was said when 
the event turned out happily and all went well, he must have 
foreseen as it Avere already in type, and only waiting for the prin- 
ter’s ink, the columns of invective and reprobation which would 
have assailed him had a single jfik demurred upon a punishment 
parade, much more if the ncAv order had caused general disaffec- 
tion among the Sepoys. An AliAval is trumpeted even to nausea ; 
but the bold experiment of legislation, the moral victory, whose 
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loss would have been revolution, passes by unnoticed in the calm 
of its own success. 

It was during the autumn of this year (1844) that the little 
war ^f Kolapore and Sawuntwarri took place. The (xovernor- 
Gcncral is understood to have urged on the Bombay Govern- 
ment prompt and energetic measures, nor did he disguise his dis- 
a|)i)robation of the dilatory jn-oceedings of (ieneral Delamottc 
and liis colleagues; and though a member of the Cabinet which 
had approved, or at least shielded, the a[)propriation of Sindh, 
iniglit well have been expected to be prejudiced against the sturdy 
advocate of the unfortunate Amirs, Sir Henry at once approved 
of the nomination of Lieut Colonel Outram to the command of 
a light field force ; and that able and gallant officer justified 
the confidence reposed in him by bringing hostilities to a speedy 
close." 

The war concruded ; able officers were nominated to conduct 
the civil management of the lately disturbed tract, where the whole 
authority was left in the hands of the British agents ; in Kolajjoro 
during the minority of the Prince, in Sawuntwarri apparently 
for ever. All has since remained jierfectly traiiquil in that (piar- 
ter, mainly owing to the same means that have more rccamtly 
tranquillized the Punjab. The forts were dismantled, or occu- 
l)Icd for the Government ; the hereditary Militia honestly dis- 
posed of, paid up and discharged ; or such as had claims retained 
and usefully employed in police and other duties. There is a 
iavoritc and true saying in the East that without “ siyasut” there 
can be no “ riyasut or — to be intelligible at home — that seve- 
rity is inseparable from good government. And on this princi- 
ple the Governor-General acted in the case before us. He in- 
sisted on the punishment of the leaders of the insurrection, but 
forgave all others. 

Immersed in these high duties of a Civil ruler ; patronizing 
literature, encouraging education, cheapening the poor man’s food, 
drawing tight the bands of military discipline, maintaining peace, 

* In reference to Colonel Outram ’s services on lltl^ occitsion, we undersland Ix)rd 
liurdinj^e to hnve said, that he was just the fcort of fellow he would wi;:!h to have in 
'he iield at the head of a Li;,^ht lingnde 
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and re})udiaiing aggression, — the charge has been brought against 
Lord Hardinge that he descried not the cloud which was rising 
over the North-West Frontier; tliat he permitted the Sikli 
invasion to take him by surprise, and thus jeopardised the em- 
pire, and sacrificed many valuable lives. tStrange to say, the 
most forward of these accusers has been the Quarterly lievien^ 
the political organ of His Lordship’s party. We are prepar- 
ed to prove that the assertions which it conlains arc as ground- 
less, as they are Injurious to Lord Hardinge’s re])utation. 

The Mail which first bore to England the news of the Sikh 
invasion, carried, we believe, only a hasty and exaggerated account 
of the battle of Mudki ;* and in a time of prolbund ])ea(*c 
the country was aroused with the intelligence that nearly 100, 000 
Sikhs* were encamped upon British territory and threatening a 
British outpost. Bublic confidence, and common sense, fied at 
the announcement ; and without rellccting that tlie beleaguered 
post was held by the best General Olficer in tlic Bengal Army, 
at the head of 10,472 men; that this force which had the advan- 
tage of holding a walled town and a partly intrenched canton- 
ment, was more than dou])le that which won the battle of Assay c, 
and four times that which stemmed the whole torrent of llolkar’s 
Army at Delhi ;f and above all that those most ipuilificd to judge 
(Sir Hugh Gough, Sir flohii Littler, and Brigadier Wheeler,) 
were perfectly satisfied not only of the safety of Ferozepore but 
also of Ludiana ; — without giving a moment’s consideratii)ii to 
any of these things the Press assumed defeat, in the intei-\al 
between the two Mails, and a portion of it yeUai for the rccal oi' 
an ‘‘imbecile” Governor, and an “incai)able” Commdndcr'in- 
fChief. Other Mails arrived ; and with them the tidings of llie 
glorious victories of Ferozshah, Aliwal, and Sobraon. And when 
Sir Kobert Peel in Parliament, in that clear and convincing 
manner for which his statements are remarkable, detailed the 

* Wo do not estimate the 8ikh Army which crossed tlio Sutlej at more than 
hut the crowds of iinned plunderers, who Hocked in the train of the, (lamp to uh.ii 
the}’ deemed eertam victory, swelled the mvadiiif; force to at least U)l),()()(). 

t Barn ami Oehlerloii} had Kegimeiits and some uiitruslwurtliy irregakii' 
Jlol4ir mustered 70,000 men ! 
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j)olicy which had been observed by the (.iovernor-Generul to* 
wards the Lahore Durbar— although the Eight Honorable Baro- 
net, in avoiding exaggeration, very largely understated the 
Strength of the frontier posts at the time of the Sikh irruption, 
—yet the house and the country generally, went with him when 
in concluding that part of his speech he declared “ It is quite 
^ clear that my gallant friend the Governor-General did take every 
^precaution to ensure the safety of the British dominions in India, 

^ in case of sudden and unprovoked attack^ 

The (Quarterly Review undertook for the Incapable Comman- 
der-in-Chief,” the same friendly office which the l^remier had 
performed for the imbecile Governor-General And zealous- 
ly did it execute the task. But it was not content witli elo([ucnt- 
ly advocating the claims which that undaunted leader had upon 
his country’s admiration. In the warmth of Biography it forgot 
History ; and taking for its model those warlike medals in which 
the erect figure of the victor is made to appear gigantic by the 
corses prostrate at his feet; it elevated the subject memoir 
denying all merit, all sagacity,* all Military of its forethought, to 
his friend and superior, the Governor* General, beyond the bold- 
heartedness that is common to every British Soldier. 

The words of the Eeviewer arc as follows; — If there had 
‘been urgent arguments addressed to Lord Ellcnhorough in fa- 
^ vour of a peaceful reign, the wish both of the Directors and of 
‘ the cabinet on that head was expressed with increased carncst- 
^ ness to Sir Henry Ilardinge. It is necessary to state all this 
‘ clearly, in order that the true causes of our seeming unpre- 
‘paredness to encounter the danger of a Sikh invasion, when it 
‘ came, may be Understood. Sir Henry entered upon the dutie^^ 

‘ of his office more anxious than perliaps any other Governor-Ge- 
‘neral had ever been before him, to signalize the entire term of 
‘ his residence in India by the useful labours of peace. At the 
‘ same time he did not consider himself bound either to censure or 
‘ to retrace the steps which his predecessor might have taken in an 
'opposite direction. He found thafthc attention of liord Ellen- 
^ borough had been turned seriously towards the North-Western 
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‘ Frontier, that all t'hk towns fhom Delhi to Kuunaul 
‘ WERE filled with TROOPS, that the Commander' in-Chief had 
^ already surveyed the whole extent of the protected states with a 
‘ view to make choice of military positions ; and that the advanc- 
‘ed posts of Ludiana and Ferozepore were garrisoned. Sir 
^ Henry Hardinge. neither undid any thing of all this^ nor 
‘found fault with it; but he carefully abstained from the discussion 
‘ in Council or elsewhere of topics lohich might turn men's thoughts 
‘ to War ; and, without neglecting any necessary preparations, 
^ bent liimself to the arrangement of plans for the better ediica- 
‘ tion of the people of India, &c. pp. 187, 188, No. 15.5, Quarter- 
‘ ly RevieWj June, 1846.” 

“ Sir Henry Hardinge continued the winter of 1844, and the 
‘ early spring of 1845, to prosecute his plans for the general im- 
^proveraent of India. That he kept his eye upon the Punjal), 
‘ and was neither regardless of the confusion into which its aflairs 

* were falling, nor of the consequences to which this might pro- 

* bably lead, is most certain. He had already directed that tlu^ 
‘ works both at Ludiana and Ferozepore should be strengthened ; 
‘ and raised the garrison of the latter place from four thousand to 
‘ seven thousand men. The former was held by about six thou- 

* sand ; and at Umballa, where Gough’s Head Quarters wore cs- 
‘tablished, and among the Cantonments in its rear, lay about 
' seven thousand five hundred, of all arms. But as Sir Henry 
‘ certainly did not anticipate that the whole power of the Pmijab 
‘ xooidd be thrown across the Sutlej, he naturally concluded that 
‘ there teas force enough at hand to meet and repel whatever invasion 
^ might he hazarded,^^ — Page 189, No. 155, Quarterly Revie Wy 
‘June, 1846. 

Such entire ignorance of localities, and of what, in reality, had 
been done on the frontier, is displayed throughout the article on 
which we are commenting, that if we were writing for India 
alone, the Keviewer might safely be left to his own meditations ; 
but, as an air of authority pervades his essay, it may be necessary 
to remark, for the benefit of readers in Europe, that not only 
“ all the towns from Delhi to Kurnaul were” not “ filled with 
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Troops,” but that not a single soldier was stationed in any one of 
them at . the period referred to ; moreover, that Kurnaul itself 
liad been abolished as a military station, a twelvcmontli before 
Lord Hardingc arrived in India. 

If the English language conveys any 'meaning at all, the ex- 
tra(‘.ts we have quoted imply that Lord Ellenborough had pre- 
pared every thing on tlic frontier for war; that Lord Hardingc 
refrained out of delicacy from countermanding those prepara- 
tions, which he however considered umicccssary ; but that he as 
carefully refrained from adding to them a single man or a gun, 
except at the post of Ferozepore; satislied that the force which 
his predecessor had collected between Meerut and the Sutlej 
was ‘^enough to meet and repel whatever invasion might be ha- 
zarded.” 

The Table below will show how the case really stands 


Vo.st. 

Strength as left 
by Lord El- 
leiiborough. 

Ditto at lirstP""''’'""' I’''',"; 

l.rcuking out r"™,"'"', 
of War IjyLoHlIIai- 

1 dinge 

Fero/oporc, | 

4,596 men 
12 guns. 

j 10,472 men 
24 guns. 

1 5,876 men 

j 12 guns 

jJ^iidiana, | 

I 3,030 men 

1 12 guns 

7,235 men 
12 guns. 

4,205 men 
0 guns. 

i r 

Lhnballa, | 

j 4,113 men 

1 24 guius 

12,972 men 
32 gun,^. 

8,859 men 

8 gnus 

i^Meeriit, | 

i 1 

5,873 men 
18 guns 

9,844 men 
26 guns. 

3,971 men 

8 guns. 

Whole Frontier, exclusive of) 
JJjII Stations which remain- v 
cd the same, ) 

17,012 men 
66 guns 

• 

40,534 men 
92 guns. 

22,911 men 
28 guns. 


* VVe have taken those figures chiefly from n “Note” which wo C;ni soaroply say 
tippearffd, but which is to he founds in the 157th No. of the Quarterly Ucvwu\ of De- 
‘(■nibor 1846. The materials of this “Note” the Editor says lie rooeivcM] “from Iii- 
fiia and that he advances them “ on authority which it is impossible to controvert 
yot it will scarcely be credited that after having, six months previously, in a widely 
circulated article on the War, disseminated tlic belief tliat tlic Military Governor- 
(iciieral of India had boon so absorbed in peaceful oecujiations as to forget liis fron- 
<icr and endanger the Empire ; when in process of time he received “ from India” 
aii(l “ on authority’’ the complotcst refutation in faurcs uml facts ; the only amende 
^vliich he makes as an historian and instructor of the public mind, is to sinugglc the 
'■'•ntradiction into his 1.57th number, at the bottom of a page and the tail end of an 

2 
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Yes; as the Quarterly Remew in self-correction t'ays in its 
“ Note,” two numbers later, The state of preparation with 
‘ reference to the Sikhs, at the time of his arrival in India 
‘(July 1844) did not satisfy Adw (Lord Ilardinge) «//. On 
‘ the contrary, within* three weeks of hivS arrival in Calcutta ~ 

‘ as soon, that is, as he had received from the CommandeiMn- 
‘ Chief a correct state of the distribution of the force in advance, 
‘ he came to the conclusion that it tcould by no means suffice^ 
‘ even for defensive purposes ; and that it was wholly inade- 

* quatc to carry on an offensive ivar^ shoidd such be forced 
‘ upon him. In like manner the answers to his inquiries rela- 
‘ tivc to the state of the Magazines and means of transport, 
‘ declared, that to assemble 36,000 men — the total amount of 
‘ troops stationed within a circuit of some hundreds of miles— 

‘ would require two months after the order to concentrate should 
‘ liave reached Benares. Sir H. Hardinge saw that this state of 
‘ things would never do; and he began forthwith to reinforce every 
^ post in advance — yet did it so quietly, that even in our own 

* l)rovinces the operation passed vinnoticed.” — Note in No, 157. 

The result was that before ho had been three months in India 
Sir Henry Hardinge had several Corps marching from the fur- 
thest confines of the Bengal Presidency towards the N, W. 
Frontier; apparently in the usual course of relief; “ but giving 
orders that not a man should withdraw from his position till the 
relief arrived ; upon one pretext or another he kept the whole 
together; thus doubling without the smallest appearance of care 
on that head, his disposable force.” — Note in Quarterly Review, 
No, 157. 


nrticle on “ the state of Ireland” !!! — Thi^ too without any announcement in the Tu 
ble of Contents either on the cover, or fly-leaf, that such a “ Note” was to be found 
by any one anxious to know the truth about the War in India. We wish not to be 
uncharitable ; but it is apparent that if there had been as much desire to make kno^^^ 
iho corrections, as to blazon the errors, some more conspicuous place would have been 
tound for the “ Note,” and the usual means have been adopted of attracting the atten- 
tion of tlie Reader, by including it in the table of Contents. That wc are not ima- 
;iining a gvievniicc is proved by the fact that the Indian papers which copied the en- 
tire original article of nearly 40 pages, took no notice, so far as we know, of the NoU 
of scarcely more than three. This can only be attributed to their being unawave of it*' 
existenee. Certainly tlicy could not have foiuid it devoid of intcrci-t. 
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With a similar prescience of their coming necessity, the Go- 
vernor-General in September, 1844, only two months M'ter his 
arrival in India, gave orders for European barracks to be built 
at Ferozepore, and they were completed in April, 1845. In 
January, 1845 Sir Henry wrote imcatehj to the Governors of 
i\Iadras and Bombay for remount horses; and borrowed GOO from 
the former and 500 from the latter, fur his Artillery ; 068 of 
which reached Muttra in November, 1845, before the f^Var broke 
out. 

From Bombay also the Governor-General summoned II. M.’s 
14th light dragoons, Ibrcseeing that if there was a war the Bri- 
tish Cavalry on the Frontier would have warm work of it. 

I^qual preparation was made in the Ordnance Department. In 
ifanuary, 1845, the horses of Eight Field Batteries were increas- 
ed from 98 to 180; four Bullock Batteries got horses; and two 
Batteries of iron 12-pounder Batteries were prepared with ele- 
phants, 

“ It was not, however, by providing men and guns alone that 
’ the Governor-General put matters in a train against every crncr- 
‘ gcncy. Fifty-six large boats prepared by Ijord Ellcnborough 
^ were brought up from the Indus, and reached Ferozepore in 
^ September, 1845. The flooring, grappling, cables, &c., arriv- 
‘ cd likewise complete ; and a pontoon train was borrowed from 
‘ Sindh, and rendered available. It was this forethought which 
'enabled the Engineers to lay down the bridge below Ferozc- 
‘ pore in the course of one night and one day ; and to do their 
' work so securely, that the whole of the invading force — 24,000 
‘ strong, with 40 pieces of siege- cannon, 100,000 camp follow- 
‘ ers, and 68,000 animals — passed without the occurrence of a 
‘ single accident .” — Quarterly Review, note in No. 157. 

To quote still further from the ungracious recantation of the 
Quarterly ; “it appears in a word, that the new Governor-Gene- 
l al judged it necessary to re-arrange with the concurrence of the 
C. C. the whole plan of distribution ; and the result of his ar- 
rangements was that no less than 14,000 British soldiers fought 
at Mudki five days after the declaration ol War; and after leav- 
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ing a strong detachment with the baggage, 17,727 men, include 
ing seven English Regiments and 69 guns at Ferozshah three 
days later.” These figured statements are a sufficient answer 
to the charge against the Governor-General of being unprepar- 
ed ; for no one who has seen a single Regiment, much less a 
brigade or Division move, can be ignorant that the ra[)idi<y with 
which this force was concentrated was unprecedented in Indian 
warfare, — that not a tithe of the amount was ever before assem- 
bled in an equally brief period — and that, without long continued 
previous preparation, not one-half of it could possibly have been 
brought to bear within any reasonable time. 

To assist, however, a just estimate of what Lord JIardingc did 
in the way of preparation, let us reduce our speculation to one 
simple question; viz. If, out of 32,479 men including the Eu- 
ropean Regiments in the Hills at and above Umballa in Decem- 
ber 1845, only 17,727. men could be brought into action after 
junction with the Liidiana and Ferozepore forces ; and, if that 
mimbcr but just sufficed to beat back the most formidable enemy 
and win one of the most bloody battles which British India has 
ever witnessed what sort of an army could the Commandcr- 
in-Chief liave assembled ami brought into the field, and what 
would have been the position of the empire, had the strength of 
the frontier at and above Umballa remained as J^ord Ellenborough 
left it in July 1844, at 13,538 ? 

Thus far we have only compared Lord Hardinge’s jMilitary 
l)reparations on the W. Frontier, with those of his imme- 
diate predecessor, who contemplated not merely (hfinsivc, but 
offensive operations. But should the Historian in his search 
after materials, ever glance his eye over these pages, we call 
ui)on him to go farther back and bring the light of former times 
and former administrations, to bear upon the one before us. Let 
him tell the mole-eyed critics of one war, how other wars came 
upon British India ; how the Indian army was prepared when 
the Government had virtually broken the treaty with Mysore ; 

. when Hyder Ali’s invasion burst upon our defenceless frontier ; 
when his hordes swept the country around Madras ; and, having 
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tlcstroyed one army, and paralyzed tlie only other in the field, 
his nightly watchlirea illumined the senators of the “ benighted 
Presidency !” How prepared, when the Burmans broke through 
treaties, invaded our territories and for six months sat down in 
front of our hastily assembled anny ; and how prepared when 
the Nepalese murdered our Poliee officers, occupied our lands, 
and one after the other destroyed our detachments ! Or, as more 
akin to ^yhat might have been expected from the Sikhs ; what 
was the extent of our preparation when, on two occasions, tlic 
Mahrattas confederated against us, or even when the Pindarri 
hands burst upon our borders and devastated our districts ? 
When all shall have been fairly told, it will be, we think, unne- 
cessary to add that in no one of these instances were we in a 
tenth degree as well prepared for war as in 1845, though in all 
we had at least as much reason to expect it. 

Phe retrospect may be further pursued. Was there less cause, 
antecedently, to dread the IVfysore troops, the Burmans, the 
Mahrattas, and the Nepalese, than the Sikhs? Which of all 
tlicsc enemies had the best Military reputation ; and which was 
considered in India most formidable to the Ibiti.di Empire? 
Was it the warlike banded force of Mysore, led by Erench Offi- 
cers under their able, unscrupulous, and powerful chief, in the 
lirst flush and the tide of his concpiests, and in the hour of our 
greatest weakness ; the disciplined and veteran Battalions of 
Perron and DeBoigne, backed by a formidable artillery and by 
bands of hardy cavalry ; the undaunted and energetic Giirkhas 
proud of a hundred victories ; the lusty Burmans scarce rested 
from a long career of unchecked success; — or, was it the 
ed rabble of dissolute and mutinous Sikhs, with weat)ons scarce 
cleansed from the murder of their Sovereign, and the massacre 
of their best and bravest leaders? Anarchy doubtless has its 
strength. Its wild impulsive throes may overthrow whatever is 
immediately within its reach, and by a mad assault may even 
surprise and conquer kingdoms; but it was left for the Sikh 
soldiery to prove that the centurion and the sentinel may be 
training themselves for ofFcnsivc war, while apparently busied in 
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murdering their consuls and their tribunes; — France hcrselt 
cannot show such an example. The French were invaded; the 
Sikhs were invaders. 

And let not the historian, who begins the parallel we have 
suggested, stop here. Let him, after showing how former wars 
came upon British India, set forth how they \sqyq* carried on by 
the administrations of the day : let him recount the dangers and 
destitution of Kangoon, the six months’ delay at Chittagong, the 
constant famine-stricken state of the Arracan Division, and the 
little better condition, and still worse results of General Should- 
ham’s column, during the Barman war ; the disasters of the two 
Woods, tlie defeat and death of the gallant Gillespie, the fruit- 
lessness of tlie whole first Nepal Campaign, and the all but failure 
of the second, -—saved only by Ochtcrlony’s happy rashness ; the 
starving state of the Army at Kandahar and Ghuzni, and lastly 
the battles of Mcani and Dubba fought just after a British Re- 
giment had been sent by one route out of Sindh, and the Bengal 
ci)lumn by another;— and then, let him compare those blundcr- 
ings into a victory, with the noiseless combinations of Lord 
Hardinge, who, in nine daj^s after the invasion, brought no less 
than 17,500 men (among whom were no less than seven* Bri- 
tish Regiments) into action at Ferozshah, and six weeks later 
finished the campaign with an addition to his European force of 
two Regiments of Infantry and two of Cavalry at Sobraon ; so 
that the most terrible war which has ever threatened our empire 
was gloriously concluded in sixty days, at which period Sir 
Charles Napier, with a reinforcement of 16,500 fresh men and 
50 guns, was close at hand ! We Imve thrown out these last 
suggestions to those who read, or may one day add to, the His- 
tory of India. We must leave the campaign to stand upon its 
own merits, unrelieved by the contrast of others less successful ; 
and feel sure that after a calm perusal of the facts we have ad- 
duced and the figures we have given — those obstinate and inde- 
lible proofs — it will seem astonishing to our readers that the cry 
of want of preparation should ever have been raised against 
* There being at the time only eleven in the Bengal Preeidency. 
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Lord llardiiigc; and that 22,911 men and 28 oriins should steal 
up so softly to the frontier as to be nnnoticed even by* the news- 
papers. In the end, however, according to the old niotto, 
“ truth will prevair' even in the teeth of a “ Qnarkrli/ licririr f 
and whenever the time shall come (may it be distant!) for His- 
tory calmly to review the closed list of Lord Ilardlnge’s i\Iilitary 
deeds in India, Ave bL‘iieve that this very quality ui'/oresit/ht, 
which, from igriorancc' of /bcAs' conrrahl hj/ UnisrlJ] he is now so 
v^irangely denied, will be accounted f(»rcmost among his claims to 
the title of an able (Icneral. It is true that his fire and vigour in 
action at sixty does no Hiamc to the glories of his early fields ; 
hut his main c.vcrilenrr consists in jirudence of preparation, and 
that accurate calculation of time, j»lac.e, necessity, and result, 
whic'h in strategy Is called combination. Seldom indeed in any 
country has been found asoldier whoso minutely entered into the 
economical details of his Army, who so thoroughly understood 
those details, and as far as in him lay brought them to bear upon 
the work in hand. We Avi.d) too that he could have left behind 
him in India a little of that “ mens icfpia rebus in ardnis,” which 
is K) happily perjictuated on his medal. Our countrymen in the 
]irostratc J^hist become enervated by long jiro^jiority ; and little 
litted to meet even temj)orary trouble. Jjike the Komans of old, 
Ave have vitality enough to surAivc a Thrasymenus or a Canna', 
l)ut Ave not only cannot forgive a Varro, but liiid it difficult to 
understand a Fablus. We arc too loud in consternation at occa- 
sional disaster and unaccustomed loss; and in scanning the con- 
<luct of our leaders are too ready on half information, or no in- 
formation at all, to register as dastards and imbeciles, men Avho 
— jierliaps before we Averc born — had [irovcd themselves in the 
field, and in the cabinet, both brave and Avise. 

Among the injurious insinuations of the “ Qna/tfa hf lirmno'' 
in chronicling events previous to the Avar, it was pretty bruadly 
implied that not only did not the Governor-General make mill- 
tary preparation himself, but that lie Avould not allow the Com- 
mandcr-in-Chief to do so for him. ■ As an Instance, the supposed 
marching and counter-marching of the Meerut division, was 

K 
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quoted ; and we now- extract the same Reviewer's recantation 
upon authority lohich it is impossible to controvert ^ 

“ For cxamplcj at page 190, Sir Henry Hardingeis described as 
‘ arresting, in November, 1845, the advance of a force which Sir 
^ Hugh Gough liad ordered up from IMecrut, and declining to 
'reinforce the ’ Garrison of Fcrozeporc witli an additional 
‘ European Regiment. This turns out not to liave been the 
'case. No regiments were ordered to remove from Meerut, 
‘so early as the month of November, witli the exception of 11. 
' M.’s 91h Lancers; and even that corps was subsequently halted 
'at the Conunander-in* Chiefs suggestion. Other regiments were 
' directed to hold themselves in readiness — and that they were in 
'a condition to move so early as the 11th of December, was 
'owing entirely to the vigorous measures adoi)ted by the G(»- 
' vernor General in his dealings with the Commissariat.” 

Not only, indeed Avas the Governor-General no stop upon tlu' 

. Commandcr-iu-Chiefs ])rocecdings, but the two veterans were 
united in opinion both as to the measure of danger, and tlie 
means of meeting it. Both believed that the frontier might l)c 
insulted, perhaps invaded, by desultory hordes of marauding 
horse, and loose bands of Akalis ; but neither imagined that the 
threat which, since the death of Runjit Singh, had so often bo('ii 
idly made in our times of trouble and even of peril, would now 
be carried out at a period of perfect peace, when the undivided 
resources of the British Indian Emi/irc were available to repel 
attack. And it should be remembered that tlicy held this opi- 
nion ill common with Major Broadfoot, Captain F. Nicolson,"^ Mr. 
Currie, Sir John Littlcr, Brigadier Wheeler, Captain C. Mills, 

♦ A very erroneous idea was prevalent after tlic Sikh War, witli regard to its liaviiw 
been foreseen by sonic of the Political officeis on the Frontier and not by others. Ii. 
luis been siiid — chiefly, we lielicve, on the authority of private letters, some brief and 
liurfied ex})rossioiis of which might very easily be misconstrued by inexperienced 
readers at a distance,— that Captain Nieolson was always of opinion that the Invasion 
would occur, but that Major Ikoiulfoot scouted tlic idea ; and Ibis has been made a 
’handle for exalting the sagacity of the, former at the expense of the latter. Caiitain 
NieoLson was an able and zealous otlieer, and did his best at a diflicult time : certainb 
his manly and upright charaeter wants not the support of an untruth ! We have seen 
ropi(‘,s of more than one of Claiitain Nieol.H)n’s letters written just before the Sikhs 
crossed. In one to Oaptain Mills, so late us the 2nd of December 1845, he wrote, “ 1 do 
not think the ISikli Army will come on, but it is feverish.” 1'hc whole army with gn"" 
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and indeed all the ablest and best informed officers on tlie F ron- 
tier. Time has shewn the error of the belief ; and recorded it 
in the blood of the two first of the wise and gallant men we have 
enumerated ; but even after this lapse of time, and familiar as 
we are with the actual result, their judgment seems to us sound 
and consistent with hrnnan reason and probability. For it was 
not credible that the Lahore Government would calmly sit down 
in the midst of its difficulties, and make the horrible calculations 
which it did of its inability to stand another month against the 
army — tliat the next revolution would be directed ngainst the 
lives and properties of the few surviving Sirdars ; and that tlie 
vengeance of a foreign Army Avould be a lesser evil than the fu- 
ry of its own, — that, therefore, it was expedient to fling the sol- 
diery upon llritlsh India, supplying them with every possible 
means of success, taking, if unsuccessful, the chance of clemency 
and forgiveness, and if victorious the merit and profit of repel- 
ling the English from Hindustan. We repeat that this calculation 
was too monstrous to be altogether credible, though not too 
monstrous to be true. We have shewn tliat Lord Hardingc did 
not credit its probability, but was prepared for its possibility. 


and cominihSiirint to Mjnjc (•xk’iit is rnadv-for a start. Nut 1 cannot hclj> tl.inldiig it is 
taLinjjf uj) its po<?itioii lullior with a view to dcrcncc m eifie ofoui (ufi'ancc* tnainvith 
the, idea of crossing the Sutlej cn pofcuce. Sniidl hands of lliem we must look for, &c. 
&c.” — and Major Rroadfoot — “ If tlic Sikhs do cro; s the 

river it will he for plunder ; hut I do 7Wt thinn they wilt rntss. Sntnil mlependcnt hodien 
may.''' Shortly after the war we saw some <a'ii;inal leltf rs of the same ollicer to Ma- 
jor Broadfoot, and tiiough we cannot recall tim exact words, we can ]»osifively state 
that UJ) to the last moment they expressed a tinii belief that the Sikh Army, as an 
Army, would never he mad enough to ero.'>', the Sutlej. We mention these f.icts, not 
to depreciate Captain Nicolsou’s real merits ; Nut .simply to \ indicate the memory of 
Major Broadfoot, wlio had no equal on the Frontier, and few pt i haps in Indiu. — 
Captain Nieolson liaving been Major Broadfoot’s assistant could have had no other 
sources of information than thoi-'e otien to his otlieial sooei ■or' By his position at 
Fcrozeporc lie only saw and heard wduit Avas rcport< d a, i<-w hours later to Broad- 
foot, and what the latter could corroboiate or correct Nyi Captain Mills’ and his own 
immediate emissaries. We have quoted the oiiinions of all on the Frontier tliat the 
enemy would not cros.s, as an Army. To their testimony wc may add tlmf of Major 
Law rence in Nepal ami Captain Cunningham at Bahawulpur, both of whom it is un- 
derstood discredited the fart of the invasion after it had ocenvred. But we needless- 
ly accumulate evidence on the subject. We \ cry much douhl. wdiether the Sikhs 
thcmsclvc.s knew their own intentions 21 hours before they carried them out. They% 
had prepared the means of a (jreaf mdtfam/ movement — chance— arridmt — caprice de- 
termined the quarter ayainst which it should he duected. 


* The Italics arc our.s. 
K2 
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A few words will not be misplaced here ns to the bygone po- 
licy of our Government on the frontier in question. 

Jt has ever been the wisli of the British Government to assist 
in tlie maintenance of a strong Sikh Government in the Bunjah. 
It is understood that those who liad the best means of forming 
a judgment on the question, Colonel liichmond, Major Broad- 
foot, Colonel Lawrence, and Mr. (derk — in whatever other 
points they may have dilfered, were all agreed in this, tliat no 
advantage tliat might be gained by annexation could equal that 
of having an independent and warlike but Ificndiy people be- 
tween us and tlie loose, wild, Mahommedan hordes of Central 
Asia. Not that the latter are in themselves formidable, even in 
their own country; but that their unsettled Government, or too 
often absence of all Government, must ever j*ender tlicm unsa- 
tisfactory nclglibours. j\Iiich however as the maintenance of a^ 
Sikh Government in the Punjab was desired, it was early per- 
ceived that the chances were against it. Oise after another the 
ablest men in that uniiappy country were cut off; falling l)y 
each other’s hands or plots; often the assassin with his victim.* 
The violent death of dowahir Singh, though for an instant it 
promised to prevent liostilitics, in the end rather accelerated than 
])OstpQiied them. No man dared to seize the helm. Kaja Lai 
Singh was not wanting in courage; and Maharaja Golab Singh 
has abundance ; but neither coveted the Viziership of the Biir- 
cha Raj,”t which involved responsibility to a thousand exacting 
masters. Intoxicated with success at home, where no man’s 
honor was safe from their violence, wlierc they had emptied the 
coffers of the state, and plundered those of Jummu; the unsated 
soldiery now sought to help themselves from the Bazars and 


* ])r, Macriro;;ur, in his .History of the Sikhs, lunvoly luonlioiis tho nanio of the 
Miiiishi \vlu) now holds IhiJji Dhyan Sindh’s wrilten order for the mnuler of Maha- 
lajji Slier Sin^h ; and also the one written hy Ajit Sin.^h for that of the false Vi/,k'r; 
luit his Irlicvinj* in the existence of such doeuincnts only jnwes how li.tle qualified 
the Doctor is for tlie oflice of the Historian. Asiatic Ministers m jjeneral are much 
4oo prudent to gi\c writti^ orders for the assassination of their rivals or masters ; 
liajah Dhyan Singh was the last man in the world to have [uit on record such a 
document ! 

t “ Burcha somewhat equivalent to our Butcher, Avas the dcsi;,mutioa aiqdied to 
the Laliore rretorians during their rcigu of teiror. 
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treasuries of Delhi. This madness of the Sikh army was the true 
cause of invasion, and not either the acts of the British Govern- 
ment, or its Agents. 

Next to Eunjit Singh, Maharaja Sher Singh was the truest 
friend in the Punjab to the British alliance, lie was not a wise 
man, but in this at least he shewed wisdom. Few indeed are 
tlic native cliiefs, or natives of any rank, whose wisdom is con- 
sistent and complete. Many are clever in the extreme, acute, 
l)crsevering, energetic, able to compete with the best of Euro- 
peans in ordinary matters, to surpass them in some; but the 
most accomplished character among them lias its flaw. .We 
never yet met one that was not an infant at some hour of the 
(lay, or on some question of life. Maharaja Shcr Singh is an 
instance. Brave, frank, and slircwd, he might have been a 
strong, if not a great Euler, had he not been the slave of sensua- 
lity, and shrunk from the exertion of opposing the Jummn 
bi’othcrs. He felt himself in their toils, but lacked the energy 
to snap the cords. He saw that they ruled, though he was 
King. He wanted the resolution to act as one. 

It is as difficult for an administration to shape its conduct so 
as to please all parties as it is for an individual to do so. Great 
was the outcry against Lord Auckland for antit*ipating, what he 
believed, invasion; and as loud against Lord Hardinge, because 
he acted contrarily. It is now mucL the fashion, in some quar- 
ters little cognizant of facts, to declare that among the duties 
of the Paramount Power is the obligation to interfere in the 
concerns of every state of India at all internally disturbed. The 
loudest setters forth of such doctrines, however, shut their eyes 
to the fact that interference may possibly rather increase than 
prevent mischief, and that British Troops once marching into 
any native state, the indej)cndence of that state then virtually 
ceases. In short, that unless we subdue and occupy for ourselves, 
which under the circumstances here referred to, we have no right 
1^^ do, the chances arc that we inflict injury rather than confer 
benefit. Interference therefore must be made on pure motives, 
for the good of the i>eoplc and not for the Improvement of the 
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finances of India. The day has gone by for annexing principali- 
ties, because they are rich and productive. The spirit of the age 
is against such benevolence. With so much of preliminary remark, 
we may observe that it is now no secret, that in the spring of 1841 
Maharaja Slier Singh did make overtures to the British Govern- 
ment, and was offered an armed interference in his favor. A force 
of 10 or 11,000 men, was moreover actually told off‘, and under 
preparation at Kurnaul, to move into the Punjab under jMajo'^ 
General Sir James Lurnley; and the vituperators of Lord Har- 
dinge’s preparations for the defence of the fi’ontier will — or 
ought to be — ^^at a loss for words to express their indignation,'’ 
when they hear that only four years previous to the Sikh Inva- 
sion of British India, it was calmly contemplated to march a 
force, not exceeding that of Sir John Littler’s at Ferozepore, to 
Lahore, to put down the whole mutinous Sikh Army. 

In referring to this (drcumstance, however, we are far from 
desiring to make it the handle of an imputation against Lord 
Auckland’s Administration : we only give it its weight in judg- 
ing of Lord Hardinge’s military prudence. The intentions of 
Lord Auckland and of his advisers were most pure : his Lord- 
ship was perfectly aware of the dangers of interference, but he 
believed that tHe benefits to all parties would outweigh the 
evils. He acted on the light of his day. He calculated on di- 
visions in the Sikh camp, separation of interests in the Sikli 
Durbar, and immediate junction of the Maharaja and his ])arti- 
zans with the British auxiliary force. And the event might 
certainly have justified the measure ; but we doubt whether the 
military movement, much less the political scheme, would have 
succeeded. For if the Sikh soldiers could drag their chiefs and 
ofiScers over the border which Kunjit Singh had never crossed 
but to repent, and there induce them to lay down their lives for 
the Khalsa, how much greater must have been their influence, 
how infinitely more determined would have been their opposi- 
tion, had we been the invaders of Umritaur and Lahore. Our 
own opinion is that a massacre of Sher Singh and his adliorents 
would have closely followed the British passage of the Sutlej. 
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and that the whole Khalsa Army and the flower of the Jat ])o- 
pulation would have united to oppose us in one decisive action 
which would have destroyed our army, or have given us the 
keys of the Capital. Our British Indian readers — many we trust 
heroes of the Sutlej — are now in a position to judge as accurate- 
ly as we can of what might have been the result ; but let them 
jn fairness remember, that their own knowledge is recent and 
*ear-bought experience^ and not prescience : perhaps at the open- 
ing of the War of 1845 they themselves (as the custom was in 
the British Camp) both thought and talked contemptuously of 
the Sikh army. I low then shall any man “ throw a stone” at 
Ijord Auckland, who only trod in the steps of those who went 
before him, and whose opinions were, in this respect at least, 
enthusiastically embraced by hh successor. 

Within a twelvemonth, the Kabul catastrophe depressed oin- 
Military reputation in India more than any disaster since the re- 
treat of Monson. The necessity was recognized of making ex- 
traordinary efforts to recover our pre-eminence and our prestige. 
Tet General Pollock’s avenging army never exceeded 10,000 
men, until united with Sale, when with Irregulars “ of all sorts,” 
it might have mustered 15,000 of all arms. It may be said, 
“ Lord Ellenborough relied upon Sikh friendship and co-opera- 
tion, or he would never have permitted so small a British force 
to carry on operations at the further extremity of the Punjab.” 
On the contrary. Lord Ellenborough recorded on the 15th March 
1842 his opinion that no reliance was to be placed on the Sikh 
Sirdars or Soldiers co-operating with the General ; and ordered 
accordingly that the anny should not advance, unless General 
Pollock could “ by his own strength overawe and overcome all 
who dispute the pass, and keep up at all times his communica- 
tion with Peshawur and the Indus.” Thus wrote the Governor- 
General, who was at heart a Soldier ; and, as the advance took 
I)lace we must presume, the General, who was chosen from all 
India to the high office of avenging his country, felt himself 
equal to the task, and that the Political Officers (Mackeson, 
Lawrence, MacGregor and Shakespeare) employed under his 
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orders, saav no peculiar danger in the move. In short Lords 
Auckland and Ellenborough, backed by public opinion, based a 
mighty military operation on the belief that a British anny no 
larger than Littler’s at Ferozeporc,* tliough watched by 30,000 
disaffected Sikhs, could “ by their own strength” force the for- 
midable Khybcr ; and when reinforced by Sale, could keep up 
their communicatione with the Indus.” 

When we remember Plasscy, Buxar and numberless otht^r 
victories of early days ; when we call to mind that the great 
Duke in the lace of Holkar, the most dangerous enemy we had 
encountered since the days of Hyder Ali, divided his scarce 
10,000 men, and witli less than half that number fought and 
won the glorious battle of Assayc ; when indeed we review all 
our greatest battles in Burmah, Nepal, India, Affghanistan, and 
China, and sec what handfuls were enough for victory, and 
lastly when we acknowledge the estimation in which, with very 
few exceptions, our officers held Sikh Soldiers till they tried them 
in 1845 ; surely we need not too closely scrutinize either the in- 
tentions of Lord Auckland or the overt acts of Lord Ellenbo- 
rough. But if we can — nay if we must — exculpate those noble- 
men;, how unjust to arraign Lord Hardinge? The armed 
interference contemplated by Lord Auckland was i)Ostpone(l 
by the vacillation of Slier Singh and the lateness of the season, 
until at last it was prevented altogetlier by the Kabul catas- 
trophe. On the return of Generals Pollock and Nott from 
Affghanistan, Lord Ellenborough at the head of 40,000 men and 
101 guns, met them at Ferozepore. Early in 1843 the assembled 
thousands dispersed, and the frontier station was left with only 
2,500 men, and so remained until after the battles of Maharaji)ur 
and Punniar, when it was strengthened by two Begiments. Lord 
Ellenborough contemplated the erection of a strong Fortress at 
Eerozepore, but the foundations were never laid; and the 


* We refer the curious reader to the Aft'^hair Rlue Rook, No. 89, for Sir Jasper 
Nicholl’s own expression of his “ extreme unwillingness” to part with his Brigiules. 
There is much food for reflection in the mode (Colonel Wild was first sent up to Tolm- 
wur, and General Pollock, and then Colonel Rolton t^uccessivcly followed. 
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intrenchmeiit that was substituted, scarcely, if at all, strengthen- 
ed the position. 

We may take this opportunity of stating the opinion to which 
mature consideration, and the gradual disclosure of facts, has led 
us ; that,— whereas the War Establishment of the Indian army, 
including 33,000 British Soldiers, as also Irregulars and Contin- 
gents, did not exceed 300,000 men, and had to defend a frontier 
'Ilf 12,000 miles, and protect as well as coerce a population of not 
less than* 100,000,000 souls, a large proportion being of warlike 
habits, and ill habituated to our yoke,— so far from Lord Har- 
dinge having failed to bring up to the frontier in 1845 every 
soldier that was available ; his error lay, if any where, in having 
denuded the provinces by hringimj up too many. But the result 
justified the measure, and showed that the Statesman had not 
been forgotten in the Soldier. At Gwalior, by Lord Ellen- 
borough’s arrangements, a hostile army of 30,000 men had merg- 
ed into a friendly contingent of 6,000. Nepal was quiet, or at 
least engrossed in its own petty domestic broils; Burmah w^as 
somewhat similarly situated; Oude, the Deccan, and Mysore pre- 
served an obedient subordination ; and from Kajputana Colonel 
Sutherland is said to have written that 100,000 gallant liajpu^ 
were ready to march to the support of Government. There re- 
mained then only the chances of domestic insurrection, and of 
disaffection in our own Army. How well the native Soldiery 
resisted all appeals from the Lahore incendiaries ; how true they 
Were to their salt, when double pay with unlimited license was 
offered them, is best shewn by the fact that not above thirty men 
deserted from the Ferozepore garrison of 10,472 ; and tliat after 
hostilities commenced, not an individual among them abandoned 
his colours ; nor are we aware that twenty did so from the whole 
Army during the war. 

Domestic insurrection was a more probable contingency. There 
Js no denying that much alarm was felt in Bengal, and in those 
parts of the Agra Presidency which were farthest from the seat 

tr, n ? population of 34,000,000, the French Army is 450,000, or more than fon»* 
ne 01 the Indian, in reference to population. 

L 
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ol* war; but a crude conspiracy at Patna, which injured only the 
few desperate men concerned in it, was the only treason of whicli 
wo ever heard. 

II', however, partial commotions had been the consequence <d’ 
the withdrawal of troops from the lower provinces, it was })er- 
haps wise to hazard them for the great purpose of bringing the 
war to a rapid and glorious close. The rising of a mob, or 
even the tumultuous gathering of armed men without discipline 
or means, is a small matter when compared with the api)roacli- 
ing tide of a Kegular Army of 60,000 men, well supplied with 
Artillery, and daily swelled by numberless recruits ot its own 
creed from the very country it invaded. 

To combine the defence of the frontier with the defence of 
the provinces, one other alternative presented itself to Lord 
Hardingc. lie might have Increased the army. But he reject- 
ed the idea for reasons sufficiently obvious and (Migcnt. Already 
the cxpencos of the state were more than a million a])ovc the in- 
come ; already the Government was threatened with bankrupl- 

Let us do justice therefore to the all but overwhelming diffi- 
culty of the Governor-Gcncrars position; and honor to the 
firmness with which he met and overcame it. It was, we may 
rely upon it, no easy task — no light responsibility — to del'end a 
wide frontier with a scanty army, await a war with an empty 
treasury, and so cautiously prepare for hostilities as not to give 
cause for officnce. The latter was hardest of all. The threaten- 
ing rupture with the Khalsa might not come in a day, or a year, 
or might even be staved off for the duration of Lord llardinge's 
administration; but in all human probability it was nighathaiah 
could not be avoided, and yet in good faith could not he anticipat- 
ed. 

Yes, it is our opinion that up to the date of the actual invasion 
we had no casus belli ;” and had we invaded the Punjab be- 
cause the mad Sikh Soldiery, as they had often done before, 
threatened to invade m.v, the Princes of India would have sup- 
posed that our long and patient forbearance had been merely an 
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iinlliing ambush, — a lying in wait till dissension had thinned 
the ranks of tlic Sikhs, in order tliat when they were exhausted 
Avith intestine strife, we might come forth and spring upon the 
prey. The press of Europ^too would have found in such a 
questionable policy another theme for calumniating “ perfidious 
Albion,” and in all probability that very i^rtion of the Indian 
press whicli has systematically assailed Lord Hardinge’s “ want 
of preparation,” might liave then been loudest in vituperating his 

cff/ffrrssio/L 

Native States liave, at any rate, appreciated tlu‘ clilvalrous 
good faith which marked his conduct, (diaractcr, we can assure 
our friends, is as useful, and “’ honesty as good policy” in Asia as 
ill Europe. The Duke of Wellington, with reference to Gwa- 
lior, well said that he would prefer giving up any advantage to 
bringing by implication a stain upon our name. We would de- 
sire that our forbearance and good faith should ever prove to the 
millions who so closely watch our actions, that we have come 
among them as messengers of peace, protection and good will ; 
that we arc slow to take offence, and abhor the subterfuges of 
the aggressor, though, when injured, we have the power and 
the spirit to avenge ourselves, 'idiis train of thought pervades 
Lord llardingc’s policy, and we honor him for it. ^ * 

Having now fully discussed the Governor-Generars prepara- 
tions for defensive war upon the N. W. Frontier, let us pass 
to the Avar itself, first pausing a little to see what reason there 
was to expect invasion in 1845 more than in any other year since 
the death of Sher Singh, and next to add a few words as to how 
we had been prepared in former times to resist aggression. 

Mr. Metcalfe’s veto, rather than Ochterlony’sEattalloiis, stop- 
ped Eunjit Singh’s southward career in 1808; and when the 
station of Ludiana was established and left, with three or four 
Kegiments, 150 miles in advance of all support, tlie British 
authorities must have either estimated the Sikhs very lightly or 
confided in them very implicitly. Thus Ludiana remained for 
thirty years, until strengthened by Lord Ellcnborough. But 
njorc extraordinary still, Ferozepore, though, the base of the- 
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grand movement of AfFghanistan, was, after the first few months, 
left with a garrison of three, four, and sometimes of even two 
Regiments. 

How jealously Runjit Singh etched British movements in 
AfFghanistan is well known ; howne forbade the passage of the 
Punjab, obliging l^e army of the Indus to proceed by the wide 
circuit of Sindh and the Bolan Pass. How, after the Lion’s 
death, Sir J. Keane’s return to the provinces, during the cold 
weather of 1839-40, was only not opposed through tlie extraor- 
dinary personal influence of Mr. Clerk and the estimation in 
which he was held by the Sikhs, is also no secret. Those who 
were with Sir John may remember, that when he arrived at 
Shahdurra with the mere skeleton of a Brigade, and saluted the 
fort of Lahore, his compliment was not returned ; and barely the 
commonest personal civilities paid to himself. Some at least of 
his companions may also remember that an official notice then 
reached him from Captain Nuthall, an intelligent commissariat 
officer, who had been for months employed in collecting suj)plies 
in the Punjab, that a treacherous attack on his camp was intend- 
ed, and , that simultaneously with it the Sikhs purposed to cross 
the river, burn Ferozepore and march on Delhi. Whether there 
was ajiy truth in the information is perhaps not now ascertain- 
able, but one thing is certain, that, about the same time the Bri- 
tish kaflla for AfFghanistan, on which our very existence in that 
country depended, was refused a passage ; and not till after a 
month’s delay, and agam through Mr. Clerk’s personal influence, 
was it permitted to pass. 

During the next year, 1840-41, Major Broadfoot’s progress 
with Shah Sujah’s family to Kabul was impeded as much by 
his own Sikh escort as by the mutinous soldiers on his way; and 
but for his own indomitable courage, he probably never would 
have reached }iis destination. It is well known how cordialhj, 
in 1841-42, that ill-fated and ill-used officer Brigadier Wilde, was 
supported by his Sikh Allies, and how, on General Pollock’s ar- 
rival at Peshawur and during his two months’ stay there, they 
were considered more as enemies than as friends; and yet, by 
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entrusting them witli the escort of our treasure and our supplies, 
the safety of the army was virtually placed in their hands ! 

But still more to the point are the little remembered facts, 
that, in the year 1843 and again in 1844, the Sikh army actu- 
ally left Lahore with the declared purpose of invading the British 
provinces: the Frontier authorities considered it possible they 
would come, and General Vincent, commanding at Ferozepore 
a force scarcely half the strength of that of Sir Jolin Littler, re- 
ceived his orders how to act in case they should. And yet, after 
all these threats, all these symptoms for years disregarded by 
two successive administrations, tha't of Lord Ilardinge, which 
(done took all the ste])s that could tcith propriety be taken^ has been 
recklessly accused of Re(jlect and supineness. 

We offer Sir llobcrt Feel’s opinion in regard to the course 
pursued by Lord Hardlnge, as expressed in the admirable 
speech already referred to : — 

“ It is quite uloar that my gallant Friend the Governor-General did take 
every precaution to ensure the safety of the British dominions in India, in 
case of sudden and unprovoked attack. In the early part of the year, at 
the time when he was occupied with his functions as G#eruor-Goncral,and 
when it was most material that he should perform them in conjunction with 
his Council at Calcutta; in a minute, dated on the Ifith June, ho submitted 
to the Council his opinion that our relations with the Court of Lahore 
became so doubtful, that, great as was the inconvenience of separating the 
Governor-General and his Council, it was desirable, with reference ex- 
clusively to Indian interests, that he should proceed to the left bank of the 
Sutlej, in order that on the spot ho might bo enabled to give such directions 
as appeared necessary, and which, if given at the distance of a thousand 
miles, might be inappropriate. The unanimous opinion of the members of 
the Council was, that it was for the public interest that the Governor-Ge- 
neral should proceed to join the army ; and, in conformity Miich this advice, 
in the month of October he took his departure for the left bank of tho 
Sutlej. Up to an early period in December, the opinion of ray gallant 
Friend (Sir Henry Uardinge) was, that there would bo no irruption from 
the right bank of tho Sutlej into the British territory. Ho felt confident 
that the Sikhs must be convinced that such an attempt could only end m 
signal defeat, and therefore that it woulAot be made. So far as he could 
reason from e%erience, he had a right to arrive at this conclusion. In 
1843, the army of Lahore left the capital and advanced to the Sutlej ; but 
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after rciiionstrance »m our part it retiroil again and abandoned the entt*r 
jirise. Tn 1844, exactly the same conduct was obstirved ; the Piinjid) aruiy, 
eager for pay, or for booty, if pay could not be olitaincd, and instigated l)y 
the (lovernment and tlic chiefs, appeared to contemplate an irruption ; but, 
in 1844, as in 1843, the army withdrew to the interior. Accounts, howevei', 
reached my gallant Friend towards the end of Nov'ernber last, whicli led him 
to believe that an invasion of the llritisli territory was seriously menaced 
The House will find by the Papers recently presented by command of Her 
I^Iajcsty, that on the 2bth November, Major Broadfoot addressed a letter to 
the ConimandeiMii-Chief, and another to the Covcrnor-dencral to this 
elf'ect : — 

“ thncnior-Gcncriirh Agmicy, Nov. 20, 1845. 

“ Sir, — Since 1 had tlie honour of waiting on your Fxecdk'iicy to-day, 1 have n*- 
coived Lahore letters of the 18th instant (morning). During the niglit of the 17tli, 
the chiefs liad ugi'ecd on, and the Durhar luul ordered in writing, tlie following plan 
of operations. The army wa.s to he divided into seven divi.Mons, one to remain at 
Lahore, and the re.st to ])roceed against lloopur and our lulls, Ijoodiana, Huroekee 
Ferozepore, and Soiiide, while one w'as to proceed to Feshawur ; and a force under 
Hajuh Golah Singh was to be sent to Attock ” 

Tlie decision then Uken by the Lahore Durbar was, tliat four divisions 
were to be emiiloyed in an atUek upon the British territory, but they were 
not to make a concentrated or simultaneous niovemeut ; and the policy of 
the counso adopted by the (ioveriior-(lenci-al was thus demonstrated. The 
Lahore army, in fJir divisions, was to make four separate attacks on dif- 
ferent points along the river — the lirst division was to force the eastern 
extremity of the line ; another to attack Loodiana ; a tliird pass the river at 
Hureekee ; and tlie fourth attack Forozcpoi'i*. Tliosc divisions were to con- 
sist of about 8,000 men each. The House will sec by reference to the 
Pa[)crs laid before tlicni how dilficult it was for any person, even the most 
experienced, to speculate cn the decision to which the governing powers at 
Lahore might arrive. They will see, too, that the Ministers, or those wlio 
held the reins of government, spent their days in such continuous drunken- 
ness and debauchery, that no resolution of theirs could be dcjieiidcd on. 
An account written by the Agent at Lahore, to the Secretary to Clovcrii- 
ment, dated Umballah, November 21st, founded on information received 
direct from Lahore, prc.sents this picture of the councils of tlie Puiijauh • 

“ I’lie Banco (that is, the regent, the mother of the infant Maharajah) complained 
that whilst the troops were urging the march, they were still going home totliclr vil- 
lages as fast as they got their pay ; and Sirdar Sham Singh Attarccwallah declared 
his belief that unless something wa8j|onc to stop this, ho would find himself on his 
way to Ferozepore with empty tents^The bait of money to be paid, and to accom- 
pany them was. also oftered, and at length the Durbar broke up 4|t two p. m. Great 
consultations took place in the afternoon j but I know only one result, that ilic 
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Kaiice luidtoi^ivuher lover his fornml dismissal, and that lie (Rajah Lai Siri''h)actiially 
>veiit into the camp of the Sowars he is to command, and pitched his tent. What 
tlic Ranee says is (piite true ofthcsepoysdispcrsini^totheir houses ;the wholeadairhas 
M) ^^uddcllIy reached its jircscnt hei^dit, that, many of the men tlieinsches think it 
will come to iiothinn;, and still more who luul taken their departure do not believe 
it serious enough to ^-o back. On the day after this scene took place, i. e. the l!)th, 
the irsiial stream of sepovs, natives of the [iroteeted States, who had •;ot their pav, 
poured across the Sutlej, at llureekec, on the way to tlicir home.” 

There aiipearst also an account of another conversation, in tlioso jiajiers 
vvliich took place between the Rajali Lai Singh and Jihaee Rani Singh, one 
of the principal officers and advisers of the Lahore (lovernriKMit, and who 
seems to have been the only one of them in whom, from his character atid 
wi.sdoni, the slightest confidence conid he [daced. In a letter from Lahore, 
dated the 24th day of Novemher, the following coiivcisatioii was detailed : 
lihace Rani Singh, addressing Lai Singh, said — 

“ The Eui^lisli hiue iiitcrfcird in no affairs of the Kliidsa ; wliiit j> the ivisdom of 
\oiir making religious war at the bidding of the soldiery ? None of the nobles have 
discovered the real intentions of the Kngli.sli, The Governor-Geneiars ii;;ent, wlio 
IS a steady friend, lias written in tlie plainest terms, that the Kngli.sli (loveiiiment 
desires only friendship like that of tlie. late Maharajah Rnnjoi't Singh ; hut that if 
any thing wrong is done by the. Sikh army, the rulers of the kmedom will bo held 
resjiOTisiblc, for riilcis must account for the acts of their trooiis and subjects Re 
cautious how you nuireli to llureekec with the troops The Rajali .said, ‘ Rliuee 
Sahib, what can I do ? if 1 remain, the soldiery .seize me by the tin oaf.’ ” 

hi a U'ordy the coinivil!^ of the Durbar .seem to /ofre.shi/'tedfromdaifto 
daU, (i)id no one could speculate with any deyree of conjidence on the proba- 
ble result.'^ 

On the f)th of Deceinber, the Governor-General, thinking our rcdations 
^vith the Pnnjaul) very critical, and that it was desirable to take every pre- 
caution against any sudden irruption, gave orders that the division of troops 
at IJmballah, consisting of 7,500 men, should move tow'ards the Sutlej. 
On Deeembor 11th, the very day on vvliich the Lahore army crossed the 
Sutlej, the British and native troops of that division were on their march 
from Uuiballah to the frontier. The whole }>roceedings of the Governor- 
General and the Comniander-in-Chief, subsequently to that day, as well 
as before it, were characterized by the greatest prudence, skill, and foresight. 
Ri’om Uinhallah the troojis inarclied to a place called Jhi.sean, whore, owing 
to the prudent precautions of the Governor-General, tlicy found an ample 
supply of food and stores. It was resolved that a junction should be effect- 
ed with the Loodiana division, and that it would be better to incur some 
nsk at lioodiana, rather than forego the advantage of a junction with the 


* The Italics are our.s. 
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Jjoodiana division of the army. Tho.se troops advanced accordingly to- 
wards Ferozepore, and learned by the way that the army of Lahore, amount- 
ing to not less than 60,000 men, had crossed the river, and were prepared 
to attack the British army. The expectations of the Governor-Genciai 
were entirely justified by tlie result.” 

Our extract is long but to the purpose. Sir Robert Peel 
under-estimating the force at Ferozepore at only 7,500, but 
over-estimating the number of heavy guns in position, correct- 
ly states that “ the Army of Lahore shrunk from the attack of 
so formidable a post,” and moved down to give battle to the 
Army advancing from Umballa. There is much in the extract 
quoted by Sir R. Peel from Major Broadfoot’s despatch to in- 
duce belief that, whatever were the insane intentions of some 
wild spirits among the Sikh Army, there was still, even 
late in November, no general intention of invasion, On flic 
19^/i (of Noccnibar) the usual stream of Sepoy Natives of the 
protected States, who had got their pay, poured across the Sutlej, 
at Ilureld, on the way to their home.^^ This in itself was justly 
considered a pacilic symptom. These men were not emissaries 
sent to mislead our Sepoys. Such did not come in streams, but 
stole over one by one, and were, without exception, Hindus- 
tanis, who had relatives in our ranks. 

So late as during the month of October 1845 the tenor of 
the (jovernor-General’s conversation and corrc.^pondeiice was 
sanguine as to peace for another year at least : to the 
Commander-in-Chief alone did he urge preparation for a de- 
fensive war, and it was at this time that confidential orders 
were issued for two-thirds of the force at and above Meerut to 
be prepared by the 12th November, with the means of moving 
on the shortest notice. 

On the 22d of November the first authentic intelligence 
reached Major Broadfoot, and through him the Governor-Gene- 
ral, that invasion was intended; and the very same day the 
report was contradicted. The greatest indecision prevailed at 
Lahore, in the Camp as well as in the Court. Both felt that they 
were on the brink of greater events than in their worst revolu- 
tions they had ever shared in — greater too than they felt able 
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to direct and guide to their own profit. Astrology was now 
called in ; as if tlie per})etiial stars would shed down firmness 
upc»n such miserable mortals and he aceomtiliccs in their plots ! 
But the soothsayers themselves declared that a fortumitc day 
would not arrive before the 2Sth of A'ovemlicr ; and the soldiery 
who would have haded “ To-inorroin' as an oracular ies[)onse 
from TTeaven, now ealh'd the lnter])reters of fate, im])ostors. 
The majority of voi(“(‘s was for an immediate mareli. "riie 
Ihiru and her advisers, wlio felt that all authority was lost 
urged them to be gone at once; but this very impatience roused 
the suspicions of the soldiers. Hesitation again fell upon them; 
and Lahore became like a sea witln-ut a tide, agilalcd by oppos- 
ing winds. Thus doubtful did matters remain for more than 
twenty days; tlie whole Sikh Army, it is true, at last left 
Lahore, but, as on former oeeaslon^ th(‘y still hesitated to cross 
the Kubicoii,” and finally commit themselves. The great delay, 
however, was in persuading tlie Sirdars, TV//'// had pro])orty to 
lose. The rabble had only property to gain. Sirdar Tej Singh, 
who ultimately was Commander-ln-Lhief of the invading force, 
consented only when openly and loudly taxed with cowardice, 
and even threatened with deatli. 

Tier Majesty’s 80th Foot marched froui rmhalla on the 11th 
December for Ferozepore, or a day before the invasioii took 
})lace;and so little did the Military authorities expect that it 
was running into danger, that the families c»f the men a(*.tually 
moved with them. On the 2d Dcccmhcr, the Govcrnor-Oeneral 
had dismissed the Tiahore Vakil because, he had given no 
satisfactory answer to the Political Agent’s demand for an ex- 
planation of the reasons of the advance on the Sutkj. A week 
was allowed him to satisfy the Govcrnor-dcncral that liostility 
was not intended. That week was required to com[)lete the 
Foinmissariat arrangements. The Deputy (k)mmissary Geiie- 
1^1 had required six weeks for ])reparation, and received for 
answer that it must be done in as many days. The energetic 
i^i’oadfoot volunteered to undertake the task, and was ready 

M 
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within the time. The Army of the Snllej is indehted to lilm 
(or food. 

On the Titlv of December the Comnmndcr-In-Chlef mo\C(l 
witli his head-quarters from Umbalhi. On the cvxnlu'^' of flip, 
same day the Sikhs commenced crossbiq* tlie Sutlej, On tlio 
1.3th the Oovernor-Gcncral proelahned the Cis-Siitlcj states, at 
once Invaded and incorporated wirii Drltisli India. Sir Henry 
being some days' march in advance /itth<‘ { 'ommander-In-C/l.Ief, 
rode over to Ludiana, Inspected the f\»rt, and, deeming It se- 
cure, withdrew the Ludiana troops to IhsvK'an, the great grain 
depot on v>^hich tiic British Army depended, and Avliich was 
only 60 miles from the Xiiggur Ohat at Avhith tlie Sikh Army 
crossed.^' Tlie Sikhs might ]ia\e easily made a Ibrecd march 
on timt important place, reaclied, and burnt it on the e\ciilng 
of tlie Ltth Dccend)cr, laid not the Clovernor-Oencre.l l)y that 
time, thus tlirowm in front ol it tlie Liidliana force of .nOOU inf‘n. 
The main column of the Britislj Army, under t!ie Oommaiidcr- 
in-Chief from Umhalla, did not reach Busseun till the Kith, and 
the importance of the Governor-General’s eomhinatlon will be 
letter understood wlicn wo explain, that, if Bussean had been 
fired by the enemy, the advance of the whole British Army 
would liave been delayed ten days at least, until food could \\o\c 
liecn brought from the rear; and Ferozepore would have heeu 
all that time without relief I On the 16th and IGth, as the Go- 
vernor -Gencrars camp }>asscd tlai ke Koto, it was dhvencumbei'- 
cd of its heavy baggage, spare tents, &c., and the eio])hants imd 
camels thus rendered available, were forthwith cmployefl In 
bringing up stores for the Army. The elephants in particnilar 
were most useful on the 19th December, in bringing up tlio 
wearied men of the first I'luropean Kegiment and 1 ler Majesty’^ 
twenty-ninth Foot, avIio had made an extraordinary inarcii from 
the Hills to join the Army, hut after all Avere too laic for IMiidld. 

*i\icontr other in.'.miice^^ of i;j;uorin)eo of the Quarterly Uevieut riii- 

cveusi'S tlie (h»t..r.c.3 from to Kero/ejmre l)y unc-foiirtli, uiid places P>u. 

hetAseen llicin. The coiKiuoneat m.ip would h.ive .shcAvn hh 'UTor, and cun idrrine' 
that the irhole anny and all its supplies iiiuvcd hy way of liusscaii, he Iki'a: 
taken thus much trouble. 
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This proviMon arnl iippUcation of currino'e, was one of many in- 
staiiccs vyjiicli tlic wnr a'iordcJ of ihe Governor-General’s Jiappy 
ia:T.n{e‘C'nent, :in>] atlenlion to dctulh. 

Oil tlic loth the SiMis cro-^seu their hoa\y Artillery. On the 
Iflih they ciicainpcd at lninyl;ina, ah(>ut three loiles north of 
Fi'iorc j-OiC ; end hlr Jolin Little’ G^allai'tly niarehicd out with 
tyro Lriyides and offenal tliein hatlle, whicli the l)oastii!e;encn'.y 
.I'^elinel. On tlic 17l!i tlie Sikhs advanced a division, and 
o-' -iipied the cedehrated jiosltion of Ferozshah, whicli they ini- 
mediately cnirenclicd. On tlui inornlni^ of (lie 18l]i, anoiher 
stroin^ divi^'ioii of u])wards of :]0,()0() men, horse and foot, with 
2‘i yiins, wais juishcd on to within i few miles of Mfullvl, wliore, 
('oiiccaled in the jungle, it awaited the arrival of the Jlritish 
Goiicssls, whose (lentrnclion they lool: ed forward to with eon- 
hloic'c, from a hclief thai tliey w^cre aitended only by a small 
escort. 

On that morning the llritisli Army liad made a fatiguing 
march of tv/enty-onc miles from Churruk to IMiidkl, where a 
Slkli picijuet was on the wat(di, and retired to inform Raja Lai 
Sin;;]i and tlm tJ*oo[)s in ambuscade, that now was the time to 
miihe their spring. The llritisli pimpictN had hnrdly been [dant- 
od ; scarcely one of the Soldiers had breakra''ted ; and oflieers 
were at their ahhitions or snatf'hing a little sleep upon the 
ground, when iMajor liroadfoot, who w.'is sitting at lunedieon 
witli tlie Govcrmw-General, received a scrap of pe per. Look- 
ing at it he rose with the exclamation, “tlie enemy is on 
ns.” He rode to the front and passed the Avord along. Some 
mistni-led his information, and even when he shewed theelonds 
ol dust raiseil by the advam ing enemy, his warning was not im- 
plicitly believed, and the dust attribntCvl to skirmishers — “ That 
dust,” he energetically exclaimed, ‘Giovcrs thonsan<ls; it covers 
die Sikh Army.” The story is diirercnlly told in dltfevent 
'inartcrs ; but, tliongli like Plutarcli’s biographies, the anecdotes 
nf ih’oadfoot may not he all strictly true, yet they arc all illus- 
trative of his hold, energetic, ami able eliaractcr. While the 
Rritish troops were yet forming, he returned from his rccon- 
M 2 
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nolssance, galloped up to tlie Commandcr-in-Chief, and grace- 
fully saluting him, pointed to the rising cloud of dust ahead 
and said “ There, your Excellency, is the Sikh Army !” It 
was the Political Agent making over the Frontier to the 
Soldier. The cannon shots that almost immediately began to 
lob in from the still unseen guns, soon told their own talc. 
The Commander-in-Chief at this time despatched an Aide- 
dc-Cam]) to the rear to hasten on 11. M.’s 29th and the 1st Pm- 
ropeans still a mandi behind: and the (rovernor-General hatl 
])reviously sent hack his active CV>mmissariat Officer, Caj^tain 
(r. Johnston, with elephants, as before mentioned, carrying food 
and water to assist the movement. 

The victory of Mudki has often been well chronicled. Suffice it 
that, the battle won, every exertion was made to improve it. Ex- 
presses were sent in every direction with information ; Sir ,1. 
Littlor was in the first instance warned to be ready to move by 
his right to join hcad-cpiarters, and afterwards directed to combine 
with it by mid-day ol' the 21st near Ferozshah. On the nigliL 
of the 19th II. M. s 29th and the 1st Europeans acjcompanied l)v 
the llih and 41st N. 1., arrived in camp, and at day-light of the 
2 1st, after two full days of rest to the Army, the whole force 
moved, xvithout baggage, in light marching order on Ferozshah. 
During this halt of two days, the wounded and sick were 
cared for, and secured in ^he fort of Mudki, a Kegiment and a 
half being told off to protect them and the baggage of the Army. 
Kcgarding the latter arrangement, we understand, there w:h 
much difference of opinion, but the Governor" General insisted 
that none should be taken to the held. The decision was a wis(‘ 
and a humane one. It was better in every sense to place a 
strong detachment at Mudki, than leaving the wounded xvitli a 
small one, to embarrass the column with the care of the baggage 
train; while the Fort, defended by a Kegirnent and a half, wa^ 
safe for a time against the enemy’s Cavalry and loose plunderers, 
xvhich alone conld penetrate to the rear of our Army. Mucli 
needless alarm however was caused by idle reports in the Camp 
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at Mudki, which would have been more reasonable had it been 
left less protected. 

Leaving 5000 men to hold his position, and watch Tej Singh, 
Sir John Littler pre[)ared early on the 21st to join Head-quarters, 
with 5,500 men and 21 guns. Permitting his division to snatch 
a hasty meal, at 8 a. m. of the 2 1st he (piictly moved off by his 
right, leaving his camp and pic([ucts standing, and at mid-day had 
effected his junction, Avithout Tej Singh’s being aware of his 
departure from Ferozepore, — so ably was the movement con- 
ducted.* Sir John sent word of his approach to the (lovernor- 
(leneral and Commaiider-in-CJiief, who had arrived within a 
mile of, and o})posite to the intrenehmcnt o(‘ Fcrozshah, when 
the cver-active Lroadfoot, riding forward with a lew horsemen, 
conducted the Oeneral to the (’ommander-in-Chiel’. Arrange- 
ments were now made for the struggle. A (picstion has arisen, 
— the combination Intving been completed by mid-day,— why 
the attack was delayed till half past three? Time was of the ut- 
most importance, all the force ext)e(‘ted having arrived, it was 
vitally important to strike the blow before Tej Singh could join; 
why then was there a delay of nearly four hours? We ha\e 
never heard the ({uestion satisfactorily answered, and shall there- 
fore leave it, with other points of this battle and of the war gene- 
rally, to be hereafter explained. 

A few minutes before 4 v. M. the atlacJc (* 011111101100 ( 1 , Sir 
Hugh Gough leading the right. Sir Henry Hardinge, the (*entrc, 
and Sir John Littlci' the left. The advance was made partly in 
line, jiartly in echcllon, the Governor-General preferring the 
first formation, as less likely to create confusion, especially in 
difficult ground. The right and centre were successful ; the left 
wing was repulsed. Daylight failed and prevented complete 

* The intelligence department of the Sihhs, during the war, has been as unduly 
trum])eted as that'of the Biitisli ha.s been deiuveiated. 'I’lieir iidonnatioii is proved 
<»u this as on many other occasions to have been very much worse than ours. Tej 
^‘'inf^h’s conduct on the 21st and a;^am on the 22nd, thou;j:h usuiilly attributed to 
treachery, may much more safely be imjaited to uiiioraiiee of what was passing; 
around him and to incapacity a.s a General m ihief ; perhaps aKo, m part to thccon-* 
hicting orders of his many masters in his own ranks, IJoubtless he, like many others, 
kad little, inclination for the war ; but, once involved, he could not help himself, liis 
life, then, dcjicnded on his fidelity to the Khalsa. 
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> success. The loss on' our side was severe, ten ARles-dc-Camp 
fell by Lord Ilardiuf^e’s side, five killed and as many wounded ; 
among tlie latter was his nephew. His two sons, though closely 
attending tlieir father, escaped unscathed. 

At the side of his Chief, whom ho refused to leave when 
wounded by a shot from the Hikh tents, fell I ho gallant and 
accomidishcd Mreadfoot ; here the chivalrous Somerset sank 
mortally wounded ; the young and promising i\liinro was lost to 
his country ; lierc the brave Saunders Abbott received liis wounds, 
and lay un(’,oni])laining by the side of the (rovernor-Ccneral, 
during the remainder of the night. The staff of the Ck')inmandei- 
in-Chief almost e([ually suncred; his Adjutant (Jeneral, his 
(Quarter-Master (Jeneral, and most of his Aides-de-Camp being 
wounded either here or at Miidki. Providentially the two noble 
Chiefs remained unharmed. 

In his speech already referred to, Sir^llobcrt Peel happily 
notices the night’s events. We cannot do better than (^uote his 
words : — 

“The night of tho 2 1st December wus one of the most niomoi’ablo in the 
military annals of the British empire. The enemy were well defended witli- 
in sti'ongly fortilied cntreiichuienis — their guns were served witli the 
greatest precision, and tohl on our advancing culunins with great ell'cct. 
The right of the British army was led by the Conimander-iii-Cliicf, wdiiht 
the left centre was liciulcd by Sir H. Hardinge. Our forces made an attack 
on the enemy’s camp (luring the three hours wdiich as yet remained of day- 
light ; but they had not suifieicnt time to comjih^to that victory, winch was 
gloriously achieved on the following day. The British army, however, made 
good their attack, and occupied a pari of the enemy’s camp. In the mid- 
dle of tlio night the camp took fire, and further conflict was for a time sus- 
pended in consequence ; but as soon as it had ce.ised the army of Ijaboi e 
rougUt forward their heavy artillery, andpeiired a most destructive Are upon 
our troops. The details of those occurrences have been given with admira- 
ble clearness in tlic dc.spatchcs of both commanders ; but tlicre have been 
private letters received which sjieak of them with less of formality, andpt'r- 
haps give truer and more faithful accounts of tlicse actions than tlic ofHcial 
documents. Perhaps the House will excuse me if I read an extract from a 
’ private letter from the Governor-General to a member of liis own family 
The right hon. Baronet then read as follow^s : — 

“ The night of the 2bt was the most cxtraordinaTy of my life. 1 bivouacked witli 
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llic moil, without foTid or oov('rin^^ :in<l our ni-hts jirc hittor cold. A burning camp in 
our front, our liiavc fellows lying down under a licavy caiiuoiuidc, wliicli continued 
dining the whole night, mixed with tlv‘ wild cues of’ the Sikhs, our Eriglidi Imrrnh’ 
the tiamp of men, and the groans of the dying. lii this state, with a handful ofmen 
who had carried the batteries the night before, I rciiiained till morning, taking very 
sliort intervals of rest by Iving down with various regiments in .succession, to asoer- 
taiii their temper and revive their spirits.” 

My gallant Friend, an yon .see, .spent that eventful night passing from 
regiment to regiment, cheering the men by his own ovample of constancy 
and courage — doing all th.it human means could do to ensure vietory to our 
arms. “ 1 found,” my gall.int Friend goes on to say— “ I found myself 
again with my (dd friends of the 21)th, 31st, 50th, and Oth, all in good lu'art” 
—regiments with which ho had served in the Peninsula, and with them th.it 
regiment which has earned iminortal f.ime in the .innaLs of the llritish army 
— Her Majesty’s SOtli Itcgiiiient — 

"My answer to .all iind every man was, that wc must figln it out, ntliiek the enemy 
vigorously at daybreak, beat him, or die lioiiourabb iii the field. The gallant old 
general, kind-hearted and heroically brave, entirely coincided with me.” 

Let the House observe how anxious my gallant Friend is to do justice 
to his companioms in arms : 

" During the night I occasionally called on our hravi; Kughsh soldiers to punish 
the Sikhs when they eame too close and wawe iiiipiidmit ; aiul wdien morning broke 
w'e went at it in true English style, (lough was on the right. I jikici'd myself, and 
dear little Arthur [his .sou] by my side, in the centre, about thirty yards in front of 
the men, to prevent their tiring, and we drove the enemy without a halt fiom one 
e.xtremity of the camp to the other, eapturmg thirty or forty guns as w'e went along, 
which tired at tw'cnty paces from ii.s, and w'cre served olistmately. The brave men 
drew up in an excellent line, and cheered (lough and myself as we rodi*, iiji the line, 
the regiment.al colours low'ering to me as on p.irado. The mournful part is the 
heavy loss I have sustained in rny oilieers. I have had ten aides-dii-campy/orA-f/ccoi/c 
live killed and live w'ounded The lire ofgrajie was very heavy irom lUO pieces 
of cannon ; the Sikh army, drilled by French officers, and the men llie most war- 
like in fndia.” 

From my afFcctionatfi regard for tbi.s gallant man, I am proud to be ena- 
bled to exhibit him on .such a night a.s that of the 21.st of JDceemhcr — going 
through the camp — pas-siug from regiment to regiment — keeping np the 
•spirits of the men — encouraging them —animating their ardour — and having 
lost ton aides-dc-camp out of twelve — placing hi.s young son, a lioy of seven - 
teen or eighteen years of ago, in the front of the line, in order that the 
Pi'iti.sh troops might bo imlueed not to lire on the enemy, but drive them 
back by the force of the Brittsh bayonet. It vva-s characteristic of the man 
to read these details. He had two sons present, one of whom was a civilian, 
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and the other m tlic army. On the afternoon of the 21st, he sent the 
civilian to the rear of the army, saying that his presence disturbed him, 
an<l that, if he refused to retire, he would send him away in arrest as a pri- 
soner ; but the presence, he said, of his younger son, an officer, whose duty 
called him to the field, only made the father more desperately resolute in the 
discharge of his duty. On the 22nd, after the battle was over, he took his 
eldest son, when visiting the sepoys and the wounded ; and he showed them 
a (lOvernor-Oencral of India who had lost his hand, and the son of a 
Oovernor-Gcneral who had lost his foot, and endeavoured to console them 
in their sufferings by proving to them that men in the highest rank were 
exposed to the same casualties as themselves.” 

The event of the night, that long — long niglit, was doubtless 
the capture and spiking of the great gun which, within 300 yards, 
liad been pouring death on our harassed and recumbent ranks. 
But Her Majesty’s 80th, supported l)y the 1st Europeans, at the 
Governor- General’s word, were in a moment up, and spiked it; 
and for the rest of the night the enemy was silent. In this 
attack Sir Henry Havdinge’s nephew and Aide-de-Cam}), Col. 
Wood, advancing with his own regiment, li. M’s 80th, was 
severely wounded. It is pleasing even still to listen to the 
stories current regarding those eventful hours, and sure he 
talked to us, as to Ladies in a drawing-room, so quiet and polite,'* 
is a frequent remark of the Soldiers of the Artillery, of II. M.’s 
20th, 3 1st, 50th, 9th, and of the 1st Euro])eans, who, lying around 
the Governor-General, witnessed his eoinposure during the 
night. It must be remembered that Lord Hardinge, during these 
perilous hours, not only personated the Soldier and the General, 
but the Father and the Viceroy. His thoughts then were not 
simply for the army, but for the mighty empire in his keeping— 
for his brave boys by his side ; and yet the rude men around 
him could perceive no symptom of anxiety on his brow — nay 
more, their own stout hearts were encour^iged and inspirited 
by his calm and cheerful bearing. 

The Quarterly Review has disseminated much error regarding 
the events of this momentous period. No officer carried messages 
of retreat between the Governor-General and the Commander- 
in-Chief, though some few did take upon themselves to advise 
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tliat course, and one officer, by his enquiries for the road to 
Ferozepore, shewed what was passing in his own mind. Tlie 
statement beai^s absurdity on its face : the two chieis lay within 
a hundred yards of each other, and once or twice, during the 
night, consulted together. There is not indeed a doubt that 
neither for one moment hesitated what should be done,‘^ to die 
at their posts rather than yield an inch to the enemy.” It 
is not however to be imR a^iiight of damj^ — of 

(freat danger. Darkness had covered our ranks, while the scarcely 
thinned foe, driven from his foremost entrenchments, and with 
his formidable artillery still almost intact, fell behind his 
second line, and strengthened it for the mornings fight: and 
where were our Battalions? Nearly two whole divisions were 
absent. Sir John Littlcr had been repulsed, and Sir Hairy 
vSinith, in the darkness and confusion, after having actually 
occupied a portion of the village of Ferozshah in the heart of 
the Sikh entrenchment, retired two miles from the field; so 
that of 17,500 men, not more than 7,000 can have lain that 
night before a foe still numbering 40,000 men and 60 guns ; — 
a situation such as might have daunted a lioman heart. Sir 
Henry Hardinge calmly prepared for the worst; he sent orders 
to Ins Secretary, Mr. Currie, at Mudki to destroy his papers, 
in case of accident to himself; he positively ordered his wounded 
nephew into Ferozepore, as well as the gallant Prince Walde- 
niar and his suite, who with equal rcRictance left the field. 

By daylight of the 22nd all arrangements for renewing the 
attack were made; Colonel Benson, accompanied by Captain 
A. Hardinge, the CTOveruor-General’s youngest son, had been 
despatched before dawn to brin^^up Sir John Jjittler, but 
before they could reach, the Governor-General and Command- 
or-in-Chief had advanced at the head of their line. On hearing 
the first shot Captain Hardinge spurred on to his father, saying 
that as his Aide-de-Camp, he must be in his place. Indeed this 
young Soldier was the only member of the Governor-General’s 
Staff that remained unharmed. Col. Birch, Col. Parsons and 
die Hon'ble Captain West now officiated as iiides,^nd taking 
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them with him, Lord H. advanced at the head of the left as 
Lord Gough did of the right of the line, keeping 30 yards iu 
front to prevent the troops from firing, and desiring the Staff to 
tell them, that if they fired they fired on him. The opposition 
was slight, most of the guns were taten in reverse, and now 
wheeling to the right, past the village of FerOzshah, the Coni- 
mander-in-Chief and Governor-General swept down the whole 
left and rear of the enemy’s position, halting when they had 
cleared the works at the opposite extremity. 

Not till now did Smith’s and Littler’s Division rejoin; but 
there still remained work to do. Sirdar Tcj Singh had at length 
been roused to action, perhaps by some of the early fugitives 
from the combat of the night; and scarcely had tlie tired troops 
united, before his fresh Battalions and Squadrons, amounting 
to scarcely less than 30,000 men and 60 guns, came in view,— 
showing how needful had been the dawn’s attack, and how dan- 
gerous would have been a single hour’s delay. Whether daunt- 
ed by the defeat of the niglit, or suspicious of a stratagem, in the 
flank movement of the cavalry and part of the artillery on 
Ferozepore, Tcj Singh, after little more tlnin several demonstrii- 
tions and a distant though destructive cannonade, withdrew. 

Thus was the Sikh invasion repelled. The Biirchas liad foiiiid 
themselves overmatched ; accompanied even as tliey were, by thou- 
sands of their brothers, and of wild Akalis, eager for war, ami 
to wet their swords in l^ringi blood, — for the savage soldiei’V 
and their kinsmen ruled not only the Durbar of Tiahore and tin; 
villages whence they came, but sought to have a sliare In tlm 
supposed certain plunder of Delhi. Few of these AmateiiVN 
however, were seen after life’ozshah; nor were they much heard 
of again, until, after the terrific rout of Sobraon, when they* lay 
in wait for their discomfited comrades, ready to cut down and 
rob all stragglers who might escape to the right bank of the 
Sutlej. Thousands of the Sikh Soldiers are understood to have 
fallen by their hands. 

But new that the first roll of the tide of invasion had been 
resisted, h^w did Sir Henry llardingc occupy himsell ? Hn 
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exertions seem to have redoubled. Night and day his active 
mind was at work. Collecting information, getting up supplies, 
urging on the indolent, encouraging and cheering the active and 
willing, now suggesting plans to the Commandcr-in-Chief and 
his Jneutenants, now writing to Calcutta, to England, to Delhi, 
Cinballa and Kurnaul, and now riding out to Army TTead-Quar- 
ters to consult with the Conimander-iii-Chief in person. 

On tlie death of Major Broadfoot, Major Lawrence was sent 
f,»r from Nepal, although tliere were aspirants to the vacant 
olHce on tlie spot ; and he jn'oved his zeal by joining within a 
fortnight. In tlie interim Mr. Currie carried on the duties of 
the I'rontler ; while Major Mackeson was entrusted with the 
charge of the Cis- Sutlej states. 

A brief return to disputed points may be here excused. It 
is not easy witliin the limits of a single article even to refer 
to all that has been said and written regarding Lord TIardinge’s 
acts. Lord Ilardinge is blamed for the ^^defenceless state!"' of 
tlie Frontier; but we have shown by figures that he doubled 
:m(l trebled the strength of posts. We may now add that short- 
ly after his arrival in India he seriously contemjilated altogether 
withdrawing the posts of Ludiana and Ferozepore, and was only 
prevented from doing so by the knowledge that tlie act would 
l)c misinterpreted, llctrogression is at all times difficult; never 
more so tiian in the face of a powerful and insolent enemy. No 
one at all acquainted with Lord Hardinge can doubt that he is 
tlie last man in the world who would have taken up those posi- 
tions. No one knows better than himself, that he who tries to 
defend every thing, defends nothing, and that, in Major Broad- 
foot’s admirable words, the defence of the frontier against ag- 
gression is the power of Government to punish the aggressive 
nation ; and towards the exercise of that power the frontier force 
will contribute best by securing, against all* comers, those im- 
portant stations” viz. Lddiana and Ferozepore. 

If it had’ originally devolved upon Lord Ilardinge to have 
made provision for the defence of the Frontier, he would doubt- 
less have simply watched the fords, and kept in hand, in the 
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neighbourhood of Sirhind, a strong field force ready to meet any 
enemy tliat might cross. It was idle to expect that two isolated 
posts could defend a hundred and fifty miles of river, fordable 
at twenty different points, and crowded with. boats. Our readers 
may rely upon it that Major Broadfoot only expressed Lord 
Hardinge’s conviction, when he said that the Ferozepore force 
was meant for the protection of Ferozepore and the Frontier in 
peace j and not for general war purposes. 

On another point much discussion has arisen. On one side it 
is asked why Lord Hardingc fought the battle of Ferozshah 
so late on the 21st December, and on the other why he fought 
at all on that day. But the fact must not be forgotten, viz, that 
on the 19th Lord Hardinge had asked for and accepted the office 
of second in command of the army. We must express our entire 
approval of the arrangement under all the circumstances of the 
case. There arc seasons when all secondary considerations must 
be waived, when tlie post must be abandoned, the detachment 
sacrificed, for the safety of the Army. Once in the field in this 
cnpaciUji though the Governor-General could suggest his wishes, 
he could not without going to extremities issue or enforce or- 
ders. It belongs not then necessarily to the province of Lord 
Hardinge’s biographer to enter into the details of the different 
actions of the war, but we must remind those who would liave 
counselled a halt at Ferozshah that it could not have becnmad(s 
neither supplies nor water being procurable. Strategy is good, 
excellent in its way ; but tmter more than ground direct^ 
military movements in India, where no General can succeed 
who does not look minutely to this important i)oint. The wells 
near Ferozshah were at intervals of miles, and hy them were the 
movements of the British Army influenced. 

The writer in the Quarterly Review, however, reversing the 
real state of affairs, gives Lord Hardinge no credit for what he 
really did do in cases where he acted with energy, and lca^c^ 
him, at least by implication, to bear the blame of defects in opera- 
tions over which he had virtually little or no control. That 
writer’s remarks, and the strictures of others on the order of bat- 
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tie on Ihe three different occasions, and on the want of informa- 
tion of the enemy’s movements, are examples of the latter; while 
witli regard to the former, the Reviewer, apparently ignorant 
that in India not a man or a gun can move without the sanetlon 
of the Governor-General, emphatically claims for the Coinman- 
der-iii- Chief alone all credit for the bringing up of troops and 
stores for the combinations which preceded Aliwal ; and yet it 
was at Lord Hardinge’s suggestion and by his orders that the 
troops engaged there were assembled from the four ([iiartersand 
combined at Ludiana. Brigade after Brigade was j)nshcd on 
from Army Head-Quarters: Wheeler went after Smith, Tay- 
lor after Wheeler ; Lawrence at the last moment to help on Tay- 
lor ; all at the Governor-Geuerars suggestion; while the Sheka- 
watti Brigade westward, and H. M.’s o3d from the southward, 
were brought u]) by his direct orders. All this was known, or 
should have been known, by the Historiographer of the war. 

Luring the war precise information was seldom procurable. 
Many able and good men were employed in procuring intelli- 
gence, but the Indian Army, possessing no establishment train- 
ed in time of peace to procure the information recpiircd in war, 
can never be more than partially successful in this resi)cct. The 
.thing is not to be done in a day — a Quarter-Master General or 
a Political Officer may in himself be all energy and ability, but, 
unaided, !nust inevitably fail to secure accurate and })recisc 
information. All this requires and tried Native Agency — 
men who have a stake in the state. Serving against Asiatics we 
. can never have our Colquhoun Grants, who will enter the ene- 
my’s lines and ascertain their state and preparation ; but there is 
no possible reason why we should not have imitators of him in 
our Abitive Army. To pay men, teach them, trust them in peace, 
and thus to have them ready for war, is the true policy. W e 
shall then have men whom we can rely on, instead of chance- 
comers, who may be honest, but if energetic and able arc too of- 
ten rather serving the enemy than us. Thus has it ever been 
!?incc Hyder Ali sent his shoals of hurkaras to deceive and mis- 
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lead our (rencrals, down to the late war, when, as in all previous 
camj)aigns, the intelligence arrangements had to be made after 
hoslilitics had commenced. Lord llardinge in a measure has 
provided the nucleus of a remedy, and, in the small guide cor})s 
raised on the N. W. Frontier under Col. Lawrence’s supervi- 
sion, has given the means of acquiring information, and has pre- 
pared a body of men to meet future contingencies. We would 
have had him act on a larger scale, and even in peace time attach 
several officers to the corps to learn their duty and ac(iulre infor- 
mation of roads -and rivers, wells and tanks, supplies, means of 
carriage and other Mili to- Statistical details, so much required, 
so little attended to in India. The very formation, however, of 
this corps is a sufficient answer to those who cliargc Lord Tlar- 
dingc with neglecting, during the war, so important a point as 
that of ])roeuring intelligence of the enemy: Avhile it proves 
equally that His Lordship felt during the campaign the necessi- 
ty of some such permanent establishment. 

We entirely deny that during the Sikh Campaign there was 
any thing like general ignorance of the enemy’s movements, or 
that the authorities were not kept at least as well informed of 
what went on around them as during any other war that was 
ever conducted in India. But supposing the fact to be other- 
wise, is it not too much to blame the head of a Government, 
whose whole tenure of office has been years, and who was 
called into the field within less than half that time after his ar- 
rival, for evils which arise only from the defective institutions of 
an Asiatic system that has prevailed over our European notions 
■ — a system that has existed from the days of Clive^and Hast- 
ings, and through every administration down to the present day ? 
If the Governor-General denied cither the Quarter-Master Ge- 
neral or the Political Agent the means of supplying information, 
then indeed is he to blame ; but because, with a thousand press- 
ing matters before him, he did not, even before he could look 
around, reform and remodel an important branch of the public 
service, be is forsooth to be made the scape-goat for many ima- 
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ginary and some* real delects in the system bequeathed to him 
by his predecessors ! 

But we digress — and should here rather detail how, personal- 
ly, the Governor-General at this time exerted himself in all de- 
partments; how he urged the reinforcing of Sir Harry Smithf 
how he sent Lieut. Lake of the Engineers, Lieut. Clifford of 
the Artillery, and finally Major Lawrence, one after another to 
see to the munitions and reinforcements in support of the Ludi- 
ana movement. Nothing escaped his attention, not even the 
minutest Commissariat or Ordnance details. Tie thought of the 
brandy and beef for the European soldiers, as much as of the 
grape shot for the Artillery, and the small arm ammunition for 
the Infantry. Afl this time the heavy train was winding its 
weary way by the Bussean road from Delhi. The Governor-Ge- 
neral was therefore intensely anxious that the seat of war should 
not be moved from the Eerozepore side eastward, and conse- 
quently strained every nerve to crush liunjorc Singh, and pre- 
vent even his light troops moving southward. To effect this ob- 
ject the force before Sobraon was greatly weakened, but the 
Commander-in-Chief, as well as the Governor-General, saw the 
advisability of the measure. An excellent Brigade under Co- 
lonel Taylor of H. M.’s 2yth, which was detached to reinforce 
Sir Harry Smith, had reached Dhurmkote within 20 miles, and 
would have been up next day, when on the repeated and urgent 
suggestions of the Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief 
to attack, Sir H. Smith on the 28th January fought the battle 
of Aliwal. This action secured the communications, and the 
authorities could now await without anxiety the arrival of the 

siege train, Tiord Hardinge had visited the Army TIcad-Quar- 
^ ^ — 

Oiiv approval of the scheme of traiiiinp: a ffuidc corps, such as is here indicated 
and stroiijjly recommended, may ai)}»car lo be at variance with the opinions, else- 
wliere expressed in this Article, aj^ainst Natives of India proving; useful in n double 
capacity. In a measure it is so ; but the low castes of the N. Wf Frontier are a 
bolder, and altojjcthcr a dArcnt race from those of Hindnstau. In India Sowars 
are notoriously blind Guides, and avc never heard that a Sepoy Avas e\])ected to knoAv 
his way any where : if then Col. LaAvreiicc can obtain faitlitul Guides of ordinary 
courage ho will do good service. One or two hundred Avould have licen invaluable 
to have carried despatches between the different posts of the Army during the war. 
Gol. (General Sir George) SclioAeU’s Guides, though m.iiiy of them French deser- 
ters, were often thus employed during the rciiiiisiilar wai. 
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tor Camp on the 28tli January, and, riding back, his horse fell 
under him and so severely bruised his leg that he was a cripple 
during the rest of the campaign. Suffering great pain, and for 
a month scarcely able to sit on horseback,, he yet did not forego 
his labors, nor did he fail to sit out the whole action of Sobraon, 
though he went to the field in his carriage, and only mounted 
his horse when the batteries opened on both sides. 

On tlie 8tli February Sir il. Smith’s division rejoined licad- 
Quarters ; on the 9th the Train reached camp. On the 1 0th 
the Sikhs were driven across the Sutlej. As far back as tlie 
middle of January the (lovernor-Oencral had, in his home des- 
patch, contemplated the probability of coming to action by tliat 
day. AYe do not purpose again to fight *the battle of So- 
braon, but will ofier a few brief words on Some hitherto unex- 
plained points. The (question has been often at'iced why were 
not the entrenchments at Sobraon and Ferozsluih turned; 
why attacked in the face of the formidable Sikh Artillery? The 
same question might be asked of almost every Indian battle. 
The Duke of AYellingtoii wisely counselled taking an Asiatic 
Army in motion, but he himself with half his numbers attacked 
them at Assaye, in position and by a forward movement. vVt 
Mchidpur, where perhaps the next most formidable dis})lay of 
cannon was encountered by an Anglo-Indian Army, I ly, slop and 
Malcolm, — the latter at least accustomed to Indian warfare, and 
trained in the school of Wellington, — not only attacked the long 
array in front but crossed a deep river under fire. But the I’act 
is that Ferozshah was not to be outfianked, its oblong figure was 
nearly equally formidable in every direction, and had Sir Hugh 
Gough attacked on the Northward face, he might have subject- 
ed' himself to thi double fire of Tej Singh in his rear and the 
works in his front ; besides having abandoned the line of coia- 
municationVith his wounded and baggag^at Mudki. 

As matters turned out at Sobraon, p^iaps the Cavalry and 
Grey’s Division, with some Horse Artillery might have crossed 
the Sutlej simultaneously with the attack, and completed the 
destruction of the panic-striken Sikhs. We say, perhaps^ I’or 
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even now we are not satisfied that the move would have been 
a safe one. The Nugger and Uttari fords are deep and un- 
certain, our troops on the other side must have been for at 
least two days without any certain supplies ; and above all with 
the experience of Ferozshah before us we did not know that 
every man’s services might not be required on our own bank of 
the river. No man in camp, not even the Commander-in-Cliief 
and Governor- General (and there were no two more sanguine 
of victory) expected such complete success as crowned our efforts 
on the 10th February.* 

Here again ihc Governor-General was attended by both his 
sons, and his nephew ; and the same calm collected demeanour 
was on this occasion observable by those around liiin, as under 
more trying circumstances at Ferozshah. The Artillery fire did 
much execution, and cleared the whole area except the imme- 
diate breastworks in their front ; but as the Sikh gunners stood 
manfully to their guns, and rather than otherwise increased 
tlieir fire, there was some hesitation whether the column of at- 
tack should be brought forward. About 9 o’clock the Comman- 
der-in-Chief and Governor-General held a few words of con- 
verse. Councils of war do not usually fight ; but theirs was not 
of such sort. The gallant Gough was all fire and confidence ; 
and the equally gallant Hardinge bade him by all means proceed . 
to the assault if he felt satisfied of success. He told him that loss 


* Major Genonil Sir Robert Dick’s Column, as one poweiful mid was alone 
intended to attack; but by some mistake it was left weaker by a lull Hn'j^ade than 
was contemplated. Smith ’*s and Gilbert’.s feints were converted into real attacks on 
Dick’s n-pnlsc, and thus it was that a hir;;cr front was exposed and more loss in- 
curred than otherwise would have been the case. Tbi.s is to be lamented Too much, 
however, has been said of the casualties during these battles, and we have only to look 
to the returns of the Peninsular War or to those of Assayo, Argauin, Laswari, Delhi, 
Mehidpur, and Maharajpur, to find that the loss in lormer camjiai^tns averaged at 
least as much as that of the Sikh battles, and generally, indeed in India ahvajs, from 
the same cause, the. enemy’s Artillery. It must ever be so. Assaults are not to bo 
made on positions, bristling Jj^h heavy guns, without loss; and it nioie eautioua 
measures, involving delay ini4B|n the first instance save some lives, it muht also be 
borne in mind that such dUP tend to give eontidence to the enemy, who on the 
other hand promptly confronted and well beaten in a hand to hand light seldom re- 
news the conflict, We gre far from advocating bull-dog measures or the neglect of 
science, but we would impress on our Readers that we hoM India at least as much 
by the conviction o^our prowess and our pluck as by ourcivil institutions, and there- 
fore that deeds which at first sight may appear brutal and sanguinary, in the end 
may actually save life. 


0 
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must be expected, but should not j)rcvent attack if it was likel\- 
to prove successful. It is well known how both chiefs sinudta- 
ncously ordered ii[) Smith’s and Gilberts’ Divisions, how those 
(iciierals as well as Dick, reeling before the shock of the Sikh 
battei'ies, retired, but only to re-form and again on all sides to 
renew the attack ; — the best proof ol'disci})linc that soldiers (‘ouL I 
give, and orc wliich the Portuguese, to whom Sir Henry Har- 
dingc was often accustomed to liken the sepoys, seldom cvince<l„ 
At the very commencement of the attack, the (lOvernor-Geiiera! 
liad tliree Troops of Horse Artillery brought u}) l)y their drivers 
and k('pt in reserve at llodawala, until their Guiyiers, employt'd 
with the heavy guns, had fired away all their ammunition 
and could retire to bring these field pieces up tocomjdcte the dcN- 
triiction of the Sikli Army. This may seem a small matter, 
but is in kce])ing with all Lord Hardinge’s military condiieh 
4'hongh an Inhintry oificcr himself he saw at once what noai til- 
lery man appears to liavc perceived, and evinced his sense of iP 
importance by despatching three several ollic.ei's to bring them 
up. In this)nanner with a view of ensuring the execution of his 
orders, he detached the ofiicers of his Statf so rapidly one after 
the otlu'r, that he was repeatedly left almost ah)iie during thi' 
heat ol’ the action. 

Oiir tale is of the Governor-General and our narrative inu^t 
keep him constantly in .sight; but we would not for a momcii! 
huply that the Commander-in-Chief did notrthi’oughout the d;i\ 
do all that a soldier could do. Never indeed, on India’s fertile 
field (*f glory, fought a braver spirit than Lord Gough; and we 
beHcve that no Dritish (Jcneral in the East has over won se 
many battles. 

By 1 V . M. the battle and the cam})algn were over, and not a 
Sikh in arms remained south of the Sutlej. The moment wais ;i 
])rou’d one for both the Commander-in^jyef and Governor-Cic- 
noral, but we doubt whether, in the^Bnd of cither, there was 
elation, and whether the first and saddest thought was not the 
he:uy cv)st of victory: recollections of the. noble soldiers whe 
jiad hdlen, ihe bravo who had suiiercd, the widows and the oi 
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plians who survived. Such men as Ijords Ilardlno-e and (Joii^h 
ran aj)preciate peace, can separate tlic tmsol Iroin tlie*goId, and 
in the parade and pano})oly of war picture also to their minds its 
horrors, with a force and vividness which can hardly he ap[)reciat-' 
ed hy an amateur soldier. 

]}y lialf past one Colonel Wood, the ever active Aide-dc- 
Camp, now Military Secretary, of the (iovernor-Cencml, scarce- 
ly recovered from his wound received at Fero'/sfah, was off with 
the tidings of victory to Feror.epore, which thoui>li twcnly-tivc 
miles distant he reached in an hour and a half, and returned half 
way to meet the Governor-General at /) p. n. That ni<^ht the 
])assagc across the river commenced, and hy the incredihle exer- 
tions of Colonel Abbott and the engineers, the wliolc army was 
at Kussur one march in the enemy’s territory, and thirty-five 
miles li’om the scene of action on liic 13th, the third day after 
the battle ! 

We now know that the Sikh power was completely broken 
by the repeated heavy blows of Miidki, Ferozshah, Afiual and 
Sobraon, hat sack was not then the (frncral opinfoa ; and llu're 
were not wanting* many, even in high places, to soleJunJy warn 
the Governor-General against crossing the Sutlej, as some 
of them said, ‘‘only to be driven back with disgiacc. ’ Jlettc'r 
m(tn declared, that we had not the means to lay siege to bolli 
Gohindgurh and Lahore, and tliat without such means it would 
he injudicious to cross. While thus pressed on the spot, there 
iiad been for some time ns impressive suggestions from irrespon- 
sible persons elsewhere to advance and to hazard all in the 
Lunjab before the enemy were broken and before oui’ train and 
ammunition had come up. The Governor-General’s practical 
common sense steered liim safely between these extremes. He 
waited not an hour beyond the arrival of tlie siege train ; he felt 
that all now depende^on time, on closing the war before the 
hot season could set un bn our European troops, entailing 
death in a hundred shapes on all ranks, and the expenses of 
another campaign on the Government. 

►Some have blamed Lord Hardingc for the partition of the 
0 2 
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Punjab, and above all for raising Raja Golab Singh to a 
throne an^ independent principality. It was out of the 
question to annex the Punjab. The lateness of the sea- 
son, the weakness of our army, especially in what consti- 
tutes its pith and essence, the Europeans, — who after four 
pitched battles and the skirmish at Bdddawal, were reduced 
to barely 3,000 men, forbade it. In this view the Go- 
vernor-General was supported by the opinion of the best sol- 
diers in India, among whom was Sir C. Napier. Our occupation 
of the country, even if successful, would have been expensive 
and dangerous. It would, for years and years, have interfered 
with useful projects in India, perhaps like Sindh have entailed 
another debt. Under any circumstances, it would have brought 
us into renewed contact with Affghanistan and its difficulties— 
our Sepoys, into collision with the fierce and hardy mountaineers 
of the north, with whom a struggle which can bring neither 
glory nor gain could not fail to be unpopular. This is the mat- 
ter of fiict view of the case. 

The exaltation of Golab Singh is a part of the same question. 
Those most hostile to this act of the Governor-General, have 
founded their chief objections on the badness of hia character. 
Tie is represented as a monster, as an unholy ruffian who de- 
lights only in mischief. We admit that he is a bad man : we 
fear however that there are few Princes in India who are much 
better,— few, who, with his provocation, have not committed 
equal atrocities. And let it not be forgotten by those who just- 
ly execrate his worst act, that the victims of his barbarity were 
also the victims of their own. They had not merely rebelled 
against his authority, but had cut in pieces his police officers and 
thrown their fragments to the dogs. We go as far as any ot 
our readers in execrating Golab Singh’s conduct even on such 
provocation, we but ask that it he remen^ered. 

From this chief let us turn not only to almost any leading 
member of the Lahore Durbar, but to any independent chiet 
at present alive in India, or to any that have passed away during 
the last hundred ^ears ; and then let us decide if Golab Singh is 
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a worse man than they were. Is he worse than his rival Sheikh 
Imam-utl-din, who with no personal animosity, but siinj)ly out 
of zeal to the powers of the clay, cut up ami removed in pots, 
the late Treasurer of Lahore and his brother? Is he more vile 
than Raja Lai Singh, another rival, who was one of the chief 
parties to the murder of I lira Singh, of Kashmera Singh, and of 
many others ? Compare him to the Raja or Ex-Raja of Nepal 
and the present Minister of that country, with their hands’ dyed 
deep with blood ! If we go back to the Nawabs of Glide and to 
the Nizams of Hyderabad, to Tippoo or his Father Ilydcr Ali, 
or to the deeds of our protege Amir Khan ; is there a man among 
them all at whose hands not only blood, but innocent blood, 
could not be required, or who taking him all in all is morally 
preferable to Golab Singh? It is not so much what \\(i formerly 
was, as what he has been chiriny the last eiyhteen months^ that 
ought, in fairness, to be considered. Has his new career been 
cruel and tyrannical or otherwise ? He certainly has not gained 
the ear of the Press, and especially of the Lahore scribes. 
Watched as he is, by a hundred Argus-eyed enemies, what sin- 
gle atrocity has been brought home to him? The general tenor 
of the reports of the score of English travellers who have visited 
his country during the years 1846 and 1847, is, that though 
grasping and mercenary, he is mild, conciliatory and even mer- 
ciful ; that he indulges in no sort of sensuality, and that he has 
permitted himself to be guided by the advice of the Rritish l^o- 
litical officers employed with him. 

Golab Singli then, is morally no whit inferior to other native 
Princes, and in intellect vastly the superior of all. We may 
therefore conclude that if a Sovereign was to be set up, it would 
not have been possible to have found a better ; certainly not 
among the Princes and Ex-Rajas of the Hills, than whom a 
more dissolute and despicable race it would be difficult to lay 
hands on. Besides the rc-enthroning them would have been 
returning to the system which took us to Affghanistan, and 
it must be always borne in mind that we gave, or rather confirm- 
ed, to Golab Singh little that he did not either possess at the time. 
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or over which he had not some aufhorit//. The Blue Book proves 
tlijit even Sheikh Imam-M-din and his lather liad been creatures 
of Golab Sin^di, and had held Kashmir by his inlluence. Tlie 
Baja’s power and means, it is true, were overrated, but that 
Ji^ain was not the fault of Lord llardingc; who could but judiia! 
from the information before him. It was not then sulliciently 
understood how much Bajah Dhyan Singh’s death, the cxactif)ii.s 
of the Sikhs during the past two years, and perhaps his own pe- 
nuriousness had weakened his military })Ower. Had terms been 
refused to Golab Singh, and he had proved an Abdul Kadii', 
where would have been the end of the vitu})crations levelled 
against Lord liardingc? Insurrection, however incurred, would 
have excited instant attention, while measures which ensure 
tranquillity, are received with silence or treated with iiidiller- 
ence and contempt. 

One very inconsistent portion o(‘ the clamour against Lord 
Hardinge has been that he has given uj) a native ])opulation to a 
Buler alien to their own (aith. The charge is an unreasonable 
one. As a tolerant Bajpiit, Golab Singh must be more accei)tal)lo 
to his subjects than can be intolerant Sikhs. A large proportion 
of them are Bajputs: there are few or no Sikhs in the hills, an<] 
even of the majority who are Mahommedans, most arc of Hindu 
lineage, men whose ancestor's in the proselytising days of Ma- 
hommedan power were forced to change their religion. Siicli 
races of Mahommedans are very different from those of pure des- 
cent.* They retain many of the feelings, prejudices, habits and 
even superstitions of their Hindu forelathers, and to them a 


* At one time there was fiomething like an aeeusation oftreaeherv })iit Ibrtli in n - 
I'ereiu'c t(» tlie iiromolion of Uolah Sin;;!! ; Imt the f.iet is that Lord llaidiiiLi's 
dealings ^vlth him may Avith aflvanla<;e he eontrasteil A\ith those of all ami any In- 
dian otlieials toAvards hostile I’riiiees and their deiieiidents,fiom 1 lie days of C'h\i' am! 
Jatfer Alh doAvn to those of Marquis JIastin<;s and I'minir !Sim;h 'I'liappa, or e\en 
Avith the mon; recent cases of llaji Khan Kakur in Afihhaiust.ui, and Moiad All, m 
Sindh, (lolab Singh, of his oavii accord, held aloof and avus virtually an cneiii} i" 
the Sikhs during the war : — he obtained them a favorable ])eace, the terms ot wimh. 
if there had been any honesty or jiatriotism among the Chiefs, they could have iid- 
lilled 111 a week and thus liaA'c deprived /urn of Kashmir. Ilis icdera])tion of t/eo 
bond corrected the only mistake, that was made m the Avhole transaetiuii ; for aCu i 
all that had passed it would have been eriicl to have left him to be Vizier ot Laliuic, 
—to avenge the plunder of Jimiinu — the murder of his sons and brothers 
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lliiHlUj a Rajput and a inouiilaiiHM'r could not bo objecfionablc 
siini>ly on the score of faith. One of the first acts of ( u)lab Sini^di 
was to proclaim Ireedom of worship through his dominions ; wliile 
even to this day in the lace of Colonel Lawrence and the Rritisli 
((dicers, tlie iVIahommcdan cry to |)rayer lias been siilfcrod ratlicr 
tlian sanctioned at Laliore. Rut tho.se wlio ar(‘ loudest on this 
(jucstion app('ar to forget that this i,s not the lirst or tlu; tenth 
time that a chief of one creed has been placed over a people of 
another. They forget the transfer of Khyragurh and the iVepal 
T(M’ai to Onde, of dVjnk to Ameer Khan : they arc obli\’ions or 
unmindful of the [)arlition treaty of Mysore, or of the oM'er, so 
late as the year 1<S42, of the Alfghan province of Julallabad to 
llie Sikhs. These are some of the instances in prool that Lord 
Ibirdinge acted in this matter, in conformity with the practice of 
.some of his ablest prcdec^cssor.s. We ai‘e far from presuming that 
the errors of one administration palliate tho.se of another, but it 
will be acknowledged by all practical men that, })rovided honesty 
and good biitli are preserved intact, a wider latitude must of ne- 
cc.s.sily be admitted in political mca.^ures than would be admis- 
.'^ible in domestic matters. Public men have something more to 
do than simply to gratify their fecling.s. Lord ilardinge needed 
not to seek for the be.st or the most amiable man in private or in 
public life : what he wanted was the best ruler, the man who 
could best secure trarujuillity in a hitherto troubled tract, the 
chid' who would have the ability and the courage to manage 
tribes which, in the memory of man, had never been managed. 
The task was not an easy one. Lord Minto and other (lovcrnor- 
Ocncrals gave away m.any petty principalities, but as in the in- 
stances of IFansi, Kurnaul, ^c., they were soon surrendered as 
uncontrollable.* When all these ])oints are coufeidered, it will, 
wc doubt not, be conceded that, in this branch of the arrange- 
ment, Lord JIardinge acted wisely and well. * 

It then the Punjab could not bc(“ome English, what should 
have become of it ? Some — not many — would have given it 

* Few (^liicfs of India would havo rnliiscd llic sovci‘ri;:;nt\ oi ilic Ildl connlry, Iml, 
know no individual aitioni? flicin, except Doliib tSiiij^li, who, circuiiistaneed as il 
t'len was, cunld have managed it. 
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back to Dhulip Singh, or rather to the Burchas, and thus allow- 
ed them another opportunity to try their arms against us. 
Strange as it may seem, we have heard respectable and intelli- 
gent men advocate such a course. Others would have had a 
Punjab, as well as a Cis-Sutlej protectorate, — perhaps the wild- 
est of all schemes. Surely we have by this time had enough of 
such a system, to forbid again voluntarily shackling ourselves 
with such arrangements. A native principality is always 
more or less a source of care, the more so indeed the more 
that it is interfered with, unless managed altogether by 
our officers. But when we come to a hundred petty chiefships, 
each with its owner possessing full internal authority, we have 
all the vices, the absurdities and inconveniences of the native 
system of Government on a large scale, without its advantages. 
Incapable of resisting foreign aggression or of preserving domes- 
tic peace, and at feud with their surrounding neighbours regard- 
ing every village boundary, the paramount power has all the 
odium of being the protector of such petty Eulers, and therefore 
the aider and abettor of their misrule. It has been our fortune 
for the last forty years to have borne with this system on the W. 
Frontier, and it would have been insanity had we enlarged it. 
We should have had all the expenses of defending these Chief- 
lings from foreign powers, from internal commotion, from mu- 
tual violence, and when the day of danger and trial arrived, 
many would have acted as the Ludwa Raja did during the late 
campaign. 

In a word, Lord Hardinge had not the means for annexation, 
had he desired it. It ’was necessary to punish and weaken the 
invader without, if possible, destroying his political vitality. To 
lessen his power for mischief by dividing his territory was the 
only alternative ; nor, in doing so, would it have been practicable 
to have annexed the Hill Provinces, adding the upper half of it 
to the British dominions. A position so isolated and difficult of 
access could only have been held by means of a chain of strong 
military posts. The ruinous expense of such a measure is the 
most conclusive argument against it. Would those again who 
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clamour against handing over the Hill Territory to Golab Singh 
have approved of annexing the Lower# Provinces to the British 
dominions, thus fastening the more cruel and distasteful rule of 
the Sikhs upon the Mountain Tribes: or would those who urge 
the danger of the neighbourhood of the Sikhs, even now that their 
army is dispersed, have listened with complacency to a proposi- 
tion which would have given them so advantageous a position 
of annoyance as the possession of the Mountain Banges which 
bound the Plains of the Punjab ? It was necessary to provide 
for the management of the Hill portion of the Sikh Territory, 
and now, nearly two years after the event, we deny that politi- 
cally or morally, a better practical arrangement could have been 
made. 

We have pcrhai)s said enough to prove that those on the spot 
and best qualltied to judge, were not of opinm that we were at 
the time in a condition to seize and annex the Punjab, had the 
(Jovernor-General been so disposed. It is very easy to judge 
now of what should have been done twenty months ago. The 
►Sikhs have come to terms, and have settled down, because they 
have been well treated btj and protected from their ovrn 
Army and Chiefs hi/ us ; because scarcely a single jagir i]i the 
f'ountry has been resumed, and because the rights and even ])re* 
judiccs of all classes have been respected. It is however by no 
means so certain that had the country been occupied, all jagirs 
summarily resumed as has been done el so where in India, and 
held until it might be the pleasure or convenience of Govern- 
ment to examine into the tenures ; and had our system, even in 
its most moderate form, but with its necessary vexations to a loose 
wild people, been introduced, it is by no means so certain that 
the Sikh population would have sat down quietly under the 
yoke. They have lost little that they held under Kunjit Singh ; 
they are therefore patient and submissive, if not contented and 
happy, but had they been reduced to the level of our revenuc- 
paying population, there cannot be a doubt that ere now there 
would have been a strike for freedom. The Sikhs perhaps care 
as little for their Government as do other natives of India; but 
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like others they care for themselves, their jagirs, their patrinoni- 
al wells, gardens and fields, their immunities and their honor. 
And in all these respects, the Sikh and Jat population had much 
to lose. The Sikh position must not be mistaken. They are 
a privileged race, a large proportion have jagirs and rent-free 
lands ; all hold their fields on more favorable terms than the 
Mussulmen around them. 

A Guerilla war ; the Sikh horsemen plundering the plain ; 
Golab Singh acting the part of Abdul Kader in the Hills,— 
would have given us at least one Igng year’s warm work. Its 
expense may be calculated. Then let any one conversant with 
such matters estimate the expense of holding any equal extent 
of territory in India — of the N. W. Provinces, of Bombay, or 
Madras. Let him calculate the cost of the Military and Civil 
Establishments, ||d then consider how much of the single crore 
of rupees that comes into the'Punjab treasury would reach the 
General Exchequer of British India. We fear that for some 
years at least the deficit would be considerable. Besides the 
British Garrison of Lahore costing thirty Lakhs per annum, 
twenty-five Infantry Regiments, 12,000 Cavalry, and eighteen 
or twenty Batteries, are now kept up, irrespective of numerous 
Irregulars. For a long period not a man less could we main- 
tain ; with more than the usual proportion of Europeans, with 
batta to the Sepoys, with a hundred et ceteras that always start 
up after an arrangement has been closed.* 

These are substantial reasons .for the Governor-General’s 
moderation, and many others even as cogent might be found ; but 
be acted on higher and nobler grounds than mere expediency. II<^ 
desired to punish a gross violation of Treaties ; he did not desire 
to destroy an old and long faithful Ally. No one more than the 
Governor-General saw the chances of a breakdown in the ar- 


♦ When it is considered that the pay of tlio Officers of a Regiment of Native In- 
fantry of 800 men exceeds that of the Native Officers and Soldiers, while the Sikh 
rates of pay are lower than those of our ranks, some idea may be formed of the ex- 
pense that would be incurred by the substitution of British Battalions and batterkf 
for the {5ikh Troops now employed in the Punjab. 
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rangement of March, 1846 ; but it is as idle as it is malicious 
therefore to blame him for its consequences. The question rest- 
ed entirely on the honesty and patriotism of the Sikh Cabinet. 
Were they or were they not disposed to sacrifice their own selfish 
desires to the hope of rescuing their country fro^i internal anar- 
chy and foreign domination. Because one good, one able man was 
not to be found in a whole people, — was that a just reason for 
condemning the Governor-General’s acts. He at least did his 
duty, nobly, wisely and honestly. Carefully abstaining from 
such interference as would weaken the executive, he authorized 
remonstrance of the most decided kind to the Durbar in behalf 
of the disbanded soldiery : as decidedly he supported the consti- 
tuted authorities against the assumptions of Dewan Mulraj of 
Mfiltan ; he forbore on the strong provocation given at Kangra, 
and forgave the offence of Cashmere, punishing in tire latter case 
one individual, where a very slight stretch Sf privilege would 
liave authorized a disseverance of the whole Treaty. 

The candid reader will remember how some of the bravest of 
the land, Iiow Sir Charles Napier himself, expressed alarm at 
the first occupation of Lahore, how the cry of Kabul was in every 
man’s mouth*; and disaster was loudly predicated. We have 
heard that Sir Charles Napier so fully considered there was dan- 
ger in the arrangement, that he volunteered to take command 
of the Lahore garrison. To hold the post of honor, as brave a 
man was found in Sir John Littler ; and near two years have 
now passed over with less of outride, less of crime in the hither- 
to blood-stained Punjab than in our most favored provinces. 
Daily the newspapers have told of improvements or of cohtem- 
plated ones : of favors and kindnesses showered on chiefs, people 
or soldiers so as to give all well-disposed among them reason to 
approve our Rule. 

The idle attempt or rather thought of a half-crazed Brahman 
supported by a score of as wretched and worthless creatures as 
himself last February has been, for their own purposes, trum- 
peted into something by designing Europeans, hut silence and 
contempt is a sufficient answer for their malice. They would dc- 
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sire to mar, they would rejoice to break, the peace — the calm, 
that they hate — which they prophesied would never be. 

The effects of this honest policy of Lord Hardinge have ex- 
tended far beyond the limits of* the Five waters. The Princes 
of Central Asia have looked with wonder upon such acts of mo- 
deration ; upon the twice-emancipated Punjab ; on the twice-sur- 
rendered Cashmere. Dost Mahommed Khan has been f|uiete(], 
the chiefs beyond his limits cease to look for the coming Englisli 
Squadrons. The Princes of India too have evidence that we do 
not seize all that is fairly within our reach. Oude, Ilydrabad 
and Gwalior may still hope for prolonged existence. 

It would be no unpleasant theme to dilate on the Cashmir Cam- 
paign, on the extraordinary fact, never before witnessed, of half a 
dozen foreigners taking up a lately subdued mutinous army through 
as difficult a country as is in the world, to put the chief, formerly 
their commander, now in their minds rebel, in possession of the 
brightest gem of their land. Koman History tells no such talcs— 
shews no such instantaneous fellowship of the vanquished with the 
victors. A still plcasgiUter tale would be that of the voice of a sup- 
pliant people, a unanimous nation, calling on their conquerors to 
remain for their protection, calling as the Britons of old, to their 
masters not to abandon them ; to remain and to protect their In- 
fant Sovereign and to save them one and all from themselves— 
from their mutual animosities. The best part of the Continental 
Press, while giving Lord Hardinge credit for his moderation, 
could not credit that Mr. Currie and Colonel Lawrence had not 
brought about this happy event,— this combination, in their opi- 
nions, so fortunate for both parties. 

How it was brought about cannot be better explained than in 
Lord Hardingc^s own despatches ; and though our article has al- 
ready exceeded the usual limits, we give nearly in full J^os. 2 and 
9 of the Blue Book J’apers ; the first of which clearly lays down 
the principles of the Governor-Generars policy ; and the second 
tells how his agents carried out the preliminary arrangements 
after the deposition of Lai Singh. Little comment is required 
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on eltner. They speak for themselves, and are as honorable to 
the head as to the heart of the writer. 

In despatch, No. 2, dated “ Simla, September 10, 1846, the 
Governor-General commences by informing the Secret Commit- 
tee,” that the Political Agent had reported that, in conformity 
with his intructions, he had repeatedly declared to the Durbar 
that the British Garrison of Lahore would, in fulfilment of the 
agreement of 11th March, be withdrawn during the month of 
December. As directed, the agent separately informed each 
member of the Durbar of this determination, in order that there 
might be no misunderstanding. With the exception of Dewan 
Dina Nath, they unanimously declared that’ the administration 
could not stand if the British troops were withdrawn. Six 
months respite was asked, but the agent, instructed of the Go- 
vernor-General’s strong objections to the subsidiary system, dis- 
tinctly refused. We must however give his Lordship’s own 
words : — 

The avowal of tho Vizier and his colleagues, on the lOih of September, 
has. not been elicited by any suggestions oftered to him by the Ofliciating 
Agent. That officer has treated the Vizier uniformly with respect, and his 
declarations have not originated in any attempt to excite his feais ; but they 
appear to be the voluntary impressions of his own judgment, as shown in 
Lrmer conversations shortly after the Officiating Agent’s arrival, when he 
expressed the danger, to which he was daily exposed, of being assassinated, 
I have no doubt the Vizier and tho Durbar are convinced of the sincerity 
of the British Government’s purpose t<^romote tho establishment of a per- 
manent Hindoo Govei-nment in the Punjab, and that tho British Govern- 
ment has no desire to interfere in their internal affairs 
The Durbar has profited by our advite and mediation in settling their dif- 
forencos with the Dowan of Mooltan. They know that tlie Political Agent 
has abstained from enforcing tho Article of the Treaty for the payment of 
the arrears to the disbanded soldiery, in order that tho British authorities 
might not appear to court popularity at the expense of the Vizier’s Govern- 
ment ; that the greatest pains have been taken, and most successfully, to 
maintain a strict discipline amongst our troops ; that the inhabitants of 
mir great city can, for the first time during many years, sleep in safety 
that the insolence and rapine of the Khalsa soldier have been reprised ; 
anc that, upon the whole, a most favourable change has been effected in the 
tie ingH of the Sikh people, and even soldiery, towards the British authori- 
ties, since the occupation of the capital in March last. 
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There can be no doubt of the great improvement of our relatio^ with 
the people of the Punjab, in this short space of time, which is corroborated 
by the satisfaction which has followed the assessment of lands made in 
the Julunder and the ceded territories. 

I notice this state of popular feeling, as far as it can be correctly ascer' 
tained, not only because its existence is a satisfactory proof that the occu- 
pation has been followed by desii-able results, but because this disposition, 
on the part of the people, to confide in our justice and lenity, will be an 
essential means of carrying on a Government through a British Minister, 
if such an expedient should be adopted. At any rate you will be enabled 
to form a correct judgment of the present statu of our relations with the 
Punjab. 

In my despatch of the 3rd instant, I stated my impression that no per- 
manent advantage to the Maharajah’s interests, or to our own, would be 
derived by the continued presence, under existing circumstances, of our 
troops at Lahore. That opinion remains unaltered. 

I do not think that the British Government would he justified in supporting 
a native Government in the Punjab^ merely because it maif conduce to the 
Safety of a Regent^ and a Minister obnoxious to the Chiefs and people^ and to 
whom the British Government owes no obligations. These are the very indi- 
viduals who, f&r personal interests of their own, excited the Bikh soldiery to in- 
vade the British froMier ; and considerations of humanity to individuals 
would be no plea for employing British bayonets in perpetuating the misrule 
of a native State, by enabling such a Government to oppress the people. 

Our irAerference, if it should ever he called in, must he founded on the 
broad principle of preserving the people from anarchy and ruin, and our own 
frontier from the inconvenience and insecurity of such a state of things as 
that which, i is assumed, will follow when the British troops retire* 

To continue to hold Lahore, wi1i|put reforming the evils so clearly exist- 
ing under the Vizier’s Government would not only, if that Government is 
to remain as it is now constituted, be an infraction of the Agreement enter- 
ed into on the 11th of March, buf would, in all probability, be an unsuc- 
cessful attempt. If the various classes who now justly complain of the 
misrule of the Regent and the Vizier, find that a British force, in opposition 
to the terms of the Treaty, continues to occupy Lahore in support of a bad 
Government, the confidence which we have inspired \ip to the present time, 
will be changed into mistrust of our intentions ; the Sikh troops remaining 
unpaid would refuse to serve at the distant stations ; and, with a Britisli 
garrison at Lahore, the whole of the country beyond the Ravee would not 
fail ^ be a scene of disorder and bloodshed. I, therefore, adhere to the opi' 
nions expressed in my last dispatch, that the British garrison ought not to 


* The Italics arc ours.— -E d. 
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remain beyond the stipulated period, if a Native Government continues to 
administer the affairs of the Punjab.^ 

I have, since my arrival in India, constantly felt and expressed my avei- 
sion to what is termed the subsidiary system, and, although it was probably 
most useful and politic in the earlier period of British coiupiest in India, I 
have no doubt of its impolicy at the present time, but more especially on 
this, the most vulnerable, frontier of our empire. 

The period of the occupation of Ltfhore was expressly limited to the end 
of this year, for the purposes specified in the Agreement of the 11th of 
March, namely, that the Sikh army having been disbanded by the Vlth 
Article of the Treaty, a British force should be left to protect the person of 
the Alaharajah and the inhabitants of the city, during the reorganization of 
tliG Sikh army. By tlie XVth Ai-ticle of the Treaty it was stipulated that 
the British Government would not exercise any interference in the internal 
afiairs of the Lahore State. 

At that time, the entreaties of the Regent for our assistance appeared to 
me not only reasonable, but as impo.sing upon me a moral duty, exacting, 
as I was at that very time, from the Lahore Government, the disbandment 
of their mutinous array. It is true this assistance, and the whole measure 
of occupation, was no part of the original policy in framing the Treaty, for 
you are aware that the application for our troops was made after the Treaty 
had been signed. But it was evident I had no alternative, if I felt con- 
fident, as I then did, that the British garrison would be able to effect its 
declared objects without compromising the safety of the troops. I, therefore, 
hesitate to afford the aid solicited, although I did so with reluc- 

On every occasion, , the Lahore Government has been assured that the 
British Government deprecates interference in their affairs : they have been 
informed that our troops were ready to retire at any moment, if the reor- 
ganization of the Sikh army, and the improved state of the country, would 
admit of their being withdrawn. 

It may be further observed, that the occupation of Lahore could not he 
considered .in the light of a subsidiary arrangement, because the instruc- 
tions given to the General officer anti to the Political Agent, were, that the 
garrison was placed there to preserve the peace of the town, but was not to 
be employed in any expedition, even between the Ravee and the Sutlej. 

The force was expressly given as ajoan of troops for a peculiar emergency, 
and to aid the Lahore Government in carrying out an essential Article of 
the Treaty, which required the disbandment of their army. No payment 
was demanded, except for certain extra aUowances gi-anted to the native 
troops, whilst serving beyond the Sutlej. 

//, therefore^ the proposals of the Urgent and the Durhar are merely 
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rovfned to a further loan of British troops for six months, on the plea thai 
a Hindoo Government cannot he carped on, unless supported by British 
bayonets, lam of opinion that the application must he refused. 

There has been ample time for the rcorganizatiou of the Sikh army, and 
by proper management the Durbar could have fulfilled the limited objects 
for which the British force was left at Lahore. The means of effecting these 
objects have been invariably neglected, in opposition to the friendly admo- 
nitions of the British Government, I have not failed to exhort the Vizier 
to ])ay the troops with regularity, as the only mode by which the Govern- 
ment and the army can be on good terms, and without which no efficient 
service, or correct discipline, can be expected. Two regiments have been 
recently driven into mutiny for want of pay — such a course being then- 
only means of obtaining their just duos, — whilst estates of large value have 
been given to the brother of the Maharanee, as well as to the relations of 
the Vizier. It is surprising that, after the experience of the last five years, 
of a mutinous army controlling its own Government at Lahore, the Durbar 
cannot understand, or will not practise, so simple a system to ensure obe- 
dience. 

It is not necessary that I should recapitulate the acts of impolicy and injus- 
tice which have marked the conduct of the Durbar during the last fi\(' 
months. Having a right to interfer<?, by the terms of the Treaty, in mat- 
ters relating to the payment of the disbanded soldiery, 1 have frecjuently 
urged the Durbar to do their duty ; and this advice, given with modera- 
tion, has led the Sikh Government to make the confession of its own 
weakness, and to implore the Governor-General to prolong tho pemd ^ 
occupatitm. ^ 

It is iinpossihle to place any confidence in the professions of the Maharanee 
or the Vizier, tliat the advice of a British Agent Avoiild be followed, if tlio 
garrison were to be permitted to remain : tho British Government would, in 
such case, be a party to the oppression of all classes of the people Again, 
if the troops are withdrawn, we are warned that tho country will be plunged 
into a state of anarchy, and tho destruction of all Government will ensue. 
Neither of these results would be consistent with the humanity, or the 
sincerity, of our policy, and they would be equally opposed to our best 
interests. 

Tho other course — ^which it may be open to the British Government to 
take, and which has constantly occupied my attention since tho 3rd of 
September— would be, to carry on the Government at Lahore in the name 
of the Maharajah during his minority (a period of about eight years,) or for 
a more limited time, placing a British Minister at the head of the Govern- 
ment, assisted by a Native Council, composed of the ablest and most influeu- 
tial Chiefs. 
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This course, however, could not be adopte<l, even if the offer to surrender, 
the Regency were to be made by the Maharanee, unless Her Highness’ so- 
licitations were cordially and publicly assented to by the groat majority of 
the Chiefs. 

If, therefore, the Chiefs sliould not join the Regent and the Durbar in 
calling upon the British Covornment to act as the guardian of the young 
Prince during his minority, and to conduct the admini,stration, no attempt 
would be made to carry such a mcasuro into execution. I .should, in that 
case, scrupulously adhere to the terms of the Agreement. Those terms 
could not be suspended, even tmuporavily, without some such public act as 
that of assembling all tlie Cliiefs who have an interest in the State, througli 
the lands they hold from the Maharajah ; and in any such proceeding, tfie 
proposal must originate with the Lahore, and not with the British autho- 
rities. 

The marked difference between the .system of Iiaving a Britisli Minister 
residing at Lahore, and cojiducting tlie Government thnjiigh native agency 
and that which now prevails of a native Government administering the 
affairs of the State, without any interference, foreign or domestic, excepting 
from the Regent, would amount to this, that, in tlio one case, our troo^is 
are made the instrument for supporting misrule, and giving countenance 
and strength to oppression ; in the other, by British interposition, justice 
and moderation are .secured by an admini.stration conducted by native 
executive agency, in accordance with the emstoms and feeling.s, and even 
prejudices, of the people. An efficient administration, working satisfactori- 
ly, being fairly establisiied, the Briti.sh interposition might be withdrawn ; 
or, if necessary, it might continue till the coming of age of the Maharajah, 
when, as may be hoped, his country would bo made over to him in a mucli 
unproved and prosperous condition. 

Tlic princi[»al means of ciLsuring a ,succe.s.sful government would consist 
in the strict administration of justice between the Government and the 
people, in the regular payment of tlie troops, and the guarantee to tlie 
Chiefs, of the unmolested enjoyment of their e.states, which should only bo 
liable to forfeiture on a strong case of misconduct clearly [iroved. 

The native officers of the army would remain, as at iiresent. Generals 
and Colonels at the head of their troops ; and innovations, unle.ss required 
for important purposes of government, would not be introduced. 

Such a system of Briti.sh rule might not answer as a permanent one, but 
it might bo adopted, if the Durbar and Chiefs are convinced that the Go- 
vernment, without such an alternative, would fall to pieces on the retirement 
of the British garrison. 

If, therefore, the proposal of tlic Regent and Durbar should lead to an 
'>ffer to carry on the Lahore Government bv a British Minister, during tlic 
<2 
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liliiiolity of the Maharajah, and the proposal should be confirmed by the 
iidlueutial Chiefs, publicly convoked for the dclilieration of such a measui-i', 
1 should he disposed to give to the experiment a favourable cousidei'atioii. 

* * * * -Jf * 

If no such proposal leading to modifications of the Treaty should be made, 
it is my intention to withdraw the British force from Lahore the latter end 
of December, in accordance with the Agreement. I shall, in this ease, liave 
afforded the Lahore Durbar every fiicility in my power, to aveid the mis- 
fortune which the Vizier and his colleagues anticipate on tlic retirement of 
the troops ; and you may be assured that, in the transactions now pending, 
the conduct of the British Government shall bo strictly regulated by prin- 
ciples of justice and good fiiith. 

With regard to the apprehended failure of the Vizier to establish a Sikli 
Government, 1 am satisfied it will not have been caused by any diflienltics 
which might not have been obviated by a firmer Minister. At the same 
lime, it must be admitted, that he has been placed in a],)osition of gieat 
difficulty, which might have bafiled the skill of an abler and better man. 
It is due, however, to the Rajah, and must be admitted, that lie has on all 
occasions cheerfully assented to every proiiosal for the comfort and accom- 
modation of the British troops. 

If the hope, which I have expreased since last March, iliat a pei’inaneiii 
Sikh Government might be formed, should be disapptiiuted, the result will 
not prove that the measure could have been dispensed with at the time it 
was adopted. 

The force was left expressly for the purpose of protecting the inhabitants 
of a large city from spoliation by a disbanded army. The occupation has 
fulfilled that object, and has given to the Sikh Government the time to 
reorganize their army ; it has given to the Lahore Government the oppor- 
tunity of performing its duty to the State ; and if, from causiis beyond tlio 
coi^ol of the Governor-General, the attempt to establish a Sikh Govoi'ii 
ment should fail, that result can in no resj,>ect reflect unfavourably on the 
i)olicy of the attempt. It has n(*t impaired the British character ; on tin' 
contrary, it has caused it to be respected, not only by force of arms, but I)y 
the removal of national prejudices. At the time I consented to the occupa- 
tion, the question then raised by tlio op[x)nents of the measure, was, not 
whether a Sikh Government would succeed or fail, but whether the Britisli 
garrison could maintain its position in Lahore. 

The risk of occupying the capital, in my judgment, was not commensurate 
with the moral obligations imposed upon me, and the political advantages 
which have followed that act ; and, at this moment, it will not be forgotten 
by reflecting men, that a great military object has been obtained, of giving 
to this admirable Indian army a salutary lesson, that, under the fiiw nu- 
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nagornoiit of an able commander, there are no diffionlties in occupying a 
large town, the capital of a foreign nation, which cannot by good discipline 
lie overcome. I, therefore, never can regret a measure which, up to this 
liour, has .secured the capital of a neighbouring State from rum, and has 
maintained unimpaired the reputation of the British power throughout our 
Eastern Empire.” 

The above masterly document tells how honestly the Gover- 
nor-General endeavoured to prop up the State that had been 
struck down by the hands of its own children : — it does more, 
it emphatically lays down the sonicwlmt novel though happily 
growing doctrine, that British protection when accorded is not 
merely a shield for the Native Sovereign and his myrmidons, 
hilt that it covers the people also, that the country of an ally 
may be defended, but may not be harried by British bayonets. 

The other despatch with which we enrich our pages states that 
the culprit Vizier of Lahore was tried in open court in the pre- 
sence of sixty -five of his Peers ; not by because they loere his 

enemies, but by five British officers every individual of whom was 
more or less his friend and well-wisher. It then tells of the terms 
on which Lord Ilardingc consented to carry on the administration 
of Lahore for eight years. Even Lai Singh, though anxious 
for a llcsident and a Contingent, on the old system, preferred 
this scheme to being left to the mercies of the Sikhs and the 
fate of his predecessors, l^ut without furtlier preface wo offer 
the extract nearly in full as published in the Blue Book : — 

No. 9. 

“ The Govcr)ior-(Juieral to the ^Seel'et CommittMi. 

Camp, Bhyromil (Ihal^ 

(Extract.) Deaonber 21, 184G. (Nd. 59.) 

In my last dispatch, of the 5th instant, 1 informed you of the arrange- 
merits which had been made at Lahore, for oonduetiug the impjiry into the 
allegations of Sheik imamooddeen, relative to his pi’occcdiugs in Cash- 
mere. 

The collection of papers which accompanies this dispatch will bring be- 
fore you all the circumstances that have since occurred, and will show, that 
the course contemplated by me, in my communication to you of the 19th of 
‘"September, in the event <T the Lahore Government desiring the continuance 
f'f the British troops, has been acted upon. 

I have to rc(picst your attention to Mr. Currie’s letter oi the otli (jf De 
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cember, forwarding the minutes of evidence and abstract of the proceedings 
taken in the investigation of the Cashmere insurrection. 

Kou will observe that the inquiry was conducted in the most open and 
public manner. All the leading Chiefs of the most influential famlies, sixly^ 
five in number^ attended to witness the proceedhigsV 

The- Governor-General then enters into some details of t]\o 
trial of Rajah Lai Singh ; acknowledges the services of Mr. 
Currie and his colleagues, and thus proceeds : — 

“ In the subsequent transactions to which I am now about to draw your 
attention, and which refer to the terms on which alone I could consent to 
the continued occupation of Lahore by a British garrison, you will find that 
all the anticipations of my confidence in this valuable ofiiccr’s ability have 
been realized. 

In the same letter (of the 7th of December) in which I confirmed Jlr. 
Currie’s proceedings, I instructed him to address the Maharajah, expressing 
the deep interest I took in His Highness’ welfare, and stating that, as the 
time had nearly arrived when the British troops would, in observance of tlic 
Agreement of the 11th March, withdraw from Lahore, I was anxious, after 
the Vizier’s deposition, that the Government should be so reconstructed as 
to afford tlic best prospect of preserving the Raj ; that I was anxious the 
British Government should remain on terms of peace and amity with tlic 
Government of Lahore ; but that I was determined, after the experience of 
the last nine months, and the recent misconduct of the Vizier, not to leave 
a Biitish force in the city, beyond the stipulated period, for the sake of su[>- 
porting a Native Government which can give no assurance of its power to 
govern justly, as regards its people, and no guarantee for the performance 
of its obligations to its neighbours. 

I stated, that it was the duty of His Highnes.s’ Government and the 
Chiefs, to decide upon the course which they might deem to be mo.st expe- 
dient ; but that in these arrangements I could exercise no interference, fur- 
ther than in giving to His Highness’ Government the aid of my advice and 
good offices in promoting the interests ofjthc State. 

The.se sentiments were conveyed to His Highness in Mr. Currie’s letter 
uf the 9th of December, and the answer is contained in a recapitulation of 
each paragraph by the Durbar, concluding with the reque,st that 1 would 
leave two regiments of infantry, one regiment of cavalry, and a field-battery, 
at Lahore, with Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence as the Re.sident, for some 
mouths longer. 

I\Ir. Currie, in his reply to this letter of the Maharajah’s informed His 
ilighncs.s, that the application fdr the continuance of a British force at La- 
hore involved a departure from tlic conditions of the Articles of Agreement 
concluded on the 11th of March, and stated that it would, therefore, be ad- 
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visablc that the members of^ the Durbar and the principal Sirdars should 
assemble, in order that Mr. Currie might declare, in their presence, the only 
terms on which the Governor-General would consent to a modification of the 
arrangements, and to the continuance of a British force at Lahore, after the 
cxi)iration of the sti[)ulated period. 

The paper containing these conditions was carefully translated into Per- 
sian and Hindoostanee, and delivered by Mr. Currie to the chiefs, when they 
met on the 15th December. For the puipose of avoiding all misunderstand- 
ing, the different articles, were explained — tlie Sirdars retired for consulta- 
tion, and, after some discussion relating to the amount of the contribution 
for the expense of the British garrison, the terms were agreed to. 

In order to afford full time for further deliberation, it was resolved that 
the Sirdars am) Cliiefs should re-assemble on the following day, when certain 
individuals should be selected by themselves to draw up Articles of Agreo- 
iiicnt, in conjunction with Mr. Currie and Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence. The 
Cliiefs accordingly re-assembled at Mr. Currie’s Durbar tent, at 3 o’clock of 
the 16th instant. Eacli article was discussed separately ; the contribution 
was fixed at twenty-two lakhs ; and every Sirdar present signed and sealed 
the paper. All the Chiefs, in number fifty-two, on the conclusion of tlio 
meeting ex[)r(^sse(l their sati.sfaction that the Maharajah would bo under the 
protection of the Briti.sh Government during his minority, which will conti- 
nue until the 4th of Scjitembcr, 1854. 

At those meetings the Chiefs unanimously concurred that a State neces- 
sity existed for excluding the Maharanee from exercising any authority in 
the administration of afiairs, and the Durbar and the Chiefs have come to 
the decision tliat Her Highness shall receive an annuity of one lakh and a half. 

You will observe, that a British officer appointed by the Governor-Gene- 
ral in Council, with an efficient establi.shmcnt of subordinates, will remain 
at Lahore, to direct and control every department of the State. 

The feelings of the people, and the just rights of all classes, will be fe.s- 
pected. 

J Council of Regenri)^ composed of leculing Chiefs^ will act under the con- 
trol and guidance of the British Resident. 

The Council will consist of eight Sirdars, and the nicnibers will not he 
changed without the consent of the British Resident, acting under the orders 
of the (Jovernor-General. 

The yovier of the Resident extends over every department, and to any extent. 

A military force may he placed in such forts and posts, and of such strength, 
within the Lahore territories, as the Governor-General may determine. 

These terms give the British Resident unlimited authority in all matters 
of internal administration, and external relations, during the Maharajah's 
minority. 
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The concession of these powers mil enable the British Goternnient to semre 
the peace and good order of the co^intry — the authority will he exercised for 
the most beneficial purposes : these terms are more extensive than have been 
herctojore re<iuired^ when Native States have received the protection of a 
British contingent force. My motive in requiring such large powers has arisen, 
from the experience of its necessity during the last nine months ; and m g 
reiluctance., on general principles^ to rcveii to the subsidiary system of usimf 
British troops to suqjport a Native Government.^ udiile we have no means of 
correcting the abuses of the civil administration of a country ostensibly under 
British 'protection. A British forccy acting as the instrument of a corrupi 
Native Agencyj is a system leading to mischievous consequences^ and it'luch 
ought, U'hen it is possible, to be avoided. 

The occupation of Lahore will afford the lueaii!^ of counteracting niucli of 
the disorder and anarchy which have distuibi'd the Punjah for the last fi\o 
years, chiefly owing to a numerous Sikh army, kept up in the vicinity of ttu' 
capital, in numbers greatly disproportioned to the revenues of the counliy, 
and by whose republican system of dii^ciplinc, the soldiery had usurped all 
the functions of the State. 

The control which a British garrison can exercise in enforcing ordo’ 
amongst the disbanded soldiery, will, in conjunction with a British system 
of administration, protect all classes of the community. The immediate 
effect of depriving a numerous body of military adventurers of employment 
(there being still many to be disbanded to reduce the numbers to the liiini'^ 
of the Treaty of Lahore,) may be troublesome, and a source of some uue.i,si- 
ness.* No policy can at once get rid of an evil which has been the growtii 
of years. But the operation of a system of order introduced into the Pun- 


* NOTK BY SIR HENRY LAWRENCE. 

Ill sonic quarters' we understand tliat Lord Ilardingc is rcproachcil witli allow- 
ing the arrears of a thousand or two of riikh 8owars to remain unjiaid. The follow- 
ing facts therefore will be instructive The Sikh Aniiy ha,-> during the last twehc 
months been reduced not less than 20,000 men ; and the hnaiices thereby n'lievod 
by do lakhs. Not only have all thc.se men been paid tlieir arrears, but the Aim, v 
still kciit up, which was found in arrears of from nine to sixteen months is now paul 
nearly as regularly as our own. The infantry are two months m arrears, and tin; 
majority of the cavah-y only five ; and their not being paid uj) as well as the infantr} 
is for the excellent reason that there is no money. When these facts have been 
digested, we would beg attention to the contrast afforded by the following. The 
Gwalior cavalry, remodelled and taken under onr protection in January 1844, w;is 
still owed in June 1847 (3.J years after the treaty) the monstrous sum of 2r) lakhs of 
Rupees. If 10 lakhs of the marriage gift of the Bazee Bhaie have been a))])ropriatri[ 
to the payment of those arrears, as was suggested, wc understand, by tlic loral 
agents, there will still remain four years after the treaty a larger arrear to the 
Gwalior cavalry, tliaii i.s owed to the whole Sikh Army nine months after the ticatv 
that transferred it with the rest of the Lahore State to British care. We attribute m> 
sort of blame in this matter to Ccd. Slccman, or Sir R. Shakspeare. The treaty ot 
Gw'alior did not give them the authority to act ; that of Lahore did give Col. Lav- 
venee. Wo only add one more example to the many on record of the evils of tlie 
old Sul'sidiary >ystem, and the advantages of the new. 
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jab, will subdue the habits of tbis clat-s, as has been the cast' lu our own 
provinces since tlie Piiidarrce war, and, by gradually mitigating the turbu- 
lent spirit of the Sikh [>opulation, eneoui-age the people to cultivate tlie arts 
of iiidustiy and peace. 

A strict adherence to the letter of the Ti’caty, by the withdrawal of the 
British garrison at this niomcnt from the Punjab, after the avow'als made by 
the Durbar, that the Government could not stand, would probably have lj|l 
to measures of aggrandizement, and the extension of our territory, after 
scenes of confusion and anarchy. This danger was felt by the most able of 
tlic Sirdars, and it reconciled them to the sacrifices which the terms inevi- 
tably required for the interest of the Lahore State. By the course which 
has heen aihqited, the modification of the terms of the Agreement of last 
March, has been made with the free consent of the Sirdars, publicly assem- 
bled, who were made fully aware of the extent of the power which, by the 
new articles, was to be transferred to the British Government. 

The confidence which the Sikh Chiefs have reposed in British good faith, 
must tend, by the unanimity of their. decision, which partakes, as far as it 
IS possible in an eastern country, of a national sanction, to promote the suc- 
cess of this measure. 

I have deemed it expedient, that the ratification of the new terms of 
Agreement entered into for jirotecting the Maharajah during his minority, 
should bo made as public as pos.sihlo. It has, therefore, been determined, 
in communication with the Sirdars, that his Highness shall come to my 
camp on this side of tlie Beas on the 2(ith instant ; and I jiropose afterwards, 
when the Agreement will be formally ratified, to pay His Highness a friend- 
ly return visit at Lahore.” 

Compliments to Mr. Currie anti Colonel Lawrence lierc fol- 
low, and the despatch thus concludes; — 

“ In every part of India the most perfect traii([uillity prevails. 

No efforts on my part will be omitted to preserve this desiraldc state of 
things. My views and mea.sures have been uniformly directed to nuuntain 
a system of peace, by consolidating the British power in India, and not by 
objects of aggrandizement, and I trust that the arrangements now about to 
ho ratified will tend to this effect, and that the course which I have adopted 
will be found by you to be consistent with true policy, and condu6ifo to 
the interests of British India.” 

The Treaty of March 1846 was no sooner signed than ar- 
rangements were made for the management of the valuable ac- 
quisitions obtained. Mr. John Lawrence, one of the most ex- 
perienced officers in the Civil Service, was sent for from Delhi, 
in which neighbourhood he had served for many years with great 
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credit. To his care as commissioner was entrusted the Jullun- 
der, with half a dozen assistants, while Major ]\Iackeson, with a 
similar staff, superintended the Cis-Sutlej states, both acting un- 
der the Agent of the Governor-General. The arrangement an- 
swered so well that within the year almost all the complicated 
(questions caused by the war were decided, and the Sikh Chiefs 
put on a new and improved footing. Major Bi’oadfoot had truly 
observed that these chiefs had long ceased to be the protected 
and might latterly rather be called the restrained Tlicy had 
ceased iofear the Punjab Knler : they now only feared our 
ventions from plunder. The police powers of many of tlicse 
were withdrawn : the customs of all commuted or abolished. 
The disorderly and untrustworthy contingents on both sides the 
river were commuted for a money payment suffiedent to pay several 
good regiments ; the jagirs of all examined, and possession allow- 
ed until so done; and above all a very light summary assessmciil 
was completed within three months in the Jullunder, and during 
the year elsewhere. The Governor-Gcncrars only instructions 
to the commissioners were to be moderate in their demands, and 
not to distress the people. Thus has order been brought out of 
anarchy, and a most fruitful and lovely district, already yielding 
fifty lakhs, been added to British India. 

KSimultaneously with these arrangements, retrenchments in ;i 
small way were commenced, but it was not until the treaty of De- 
cember 1846 was signed, that the Governor-General feltjustiii- 
ed in reducing the Military Force. Kow however that affairs wem 
put on a more promising footing, the strength of every infant ly 
corps in the service was reduced as also of all tlie irregulars ; the 
Police Battalions were one by one disbanded, and already, Avith- 
out^ any apparent effort, more than 30,000 have been reduced 
from the Bengal army alone. There is no denying that while 
this bold measure has saved much to the state, it has curtailed 
establishments with less injury to public credit than ever was 
before accomplished. 

There is one feature of this question which the future 
torian will dwell on with special satisfaction. Scarcely was the 
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Punjab war over tlian tlie parly in the Priti.sli Senate, with 
which the Governor-General had always acted, were ejected 
from power. They had honored and r.Vvvarded Inin, end hemj'difc 
iio\v liavc retired, or -mi reiiviinh-.y ut lue o. Poli- 

tical adversaries— who seem to have ; 'eated hhn ,vil]> much 
consideration as if one of themseives.— lie mi-, tu. not aavi- 'so*n;i)ly 
be expected to f;>r\vard no tiiiaiiei'il arranf_mments tint w.)uld 
affect Ills ])opni;irily duriiin’ the brief remainder of ills stay in 
India. An oi ditiary mail would certainly tluis Iiave a!-ted ; but 
far otherwise has been ]>ord IlardingeAs ])ractlcc. In loe face of 
the clamour of a portion of (he press, he has as honestly and 
untllnchingly used tlic sheais as Lord Wm. ricntinek < onhlhavc 
done — as effectiNaily as if he himsidf were to be flic ^';:iinor. lie 
had submitted his resir;’nati()u to the Home Authorities. He had 
expressed his desire to be relieved in tlie winter f)f 1S47; so 
that without any apparent dci 'diction of duty, ho miy'ht have 
left every invidious measure to be carrival out.--evcry reduetion 
to be enforced by his successor. ♦ 

We shall enter somewhat fully — we trust not tediously — Into 
tlicse reductions, premisin'^’ (hal, since tlic year 1837, the Indian 
Army has been iucreased by no less, in round numbers, than 
120, ()()() mcu. i\i()rc tliaii half of tlu'se levies have been dis- 
cliarged, and yet all Mihicrahlc |K)Ints are as well ipiarded as 
they ever Aver^; and the N. AV. Frontier is placed on a fool- 
ing of strengtli sutlicicnt to, silence tlie most clamorous 
alarmist. 

AVith tlic exception of the Cavalry, every branch of the hi- 
dian Army has been increased since 1-837 ; the oltieers by no 
less than 831, in the proportion of GoG to the Infantry, 140 to 
the Artillery, and 32 to tlie l'hm;ineers. Above o0,0(K) num have 
already been rediirsv!, leaving; the army still stronger by more 
than that number (linn i,' was in 1837. iVonc of the olliccrs, 
Native or European, Iiave been toiudicd. ' Certain local corps 
have been disbanded; Avliile other ‘MrroLjulars/'’ more ur<rcntly 
required, have been raised. Among the^ are the Sindh ami 
♦Sikh Levies. The chief reduction has been caused by bringing 
U 
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clown tlic strength of corps from 1000 and 1100 to 800 incn.^ 
This was effected by giving a bonus of from three to twclcc 
montlis’ pay to every man willing to take Ids dlscliargc ; and hy 
permitting men to invalid in 1817, wlio hi usual course would 
not have been passed till 1<S48. IVo soldier, however, of Hu* 
regulars has been discharged against his will, and none ol'tlic 
irregular liorse who have served seven years; while every indi- 
vidual of the latter, however short his service, discharged on ihn 
rediu'tion, has received a gratuity of twelve months’ pay, being 
no less than £24 for a private horseman ,~a noble sum, a for- 
tune to many. 

Eight regiments of Cavalry wore raised during tlie war; nnd 
all of tlicm for very good reasons were irregulars. First hoeiiiec 
a corps can be formed in a montb or two and <;osts only £l!.), ()!)() 
l)er annum, wlule one of regidai’s, costs £39,001); 2dly, Ix'- 
canse they ai’c more (‘asily liiovcd and ])ro\idcd for, rcijidihii' 
(including oflicers) only Ihirty-bcvcn doolie bearers and twonl\- 
two eiuncls, vJdle a co»j)s of regular cavahy ro(iuiros sivty and 
200 rospeclivcly ; lastly and above all, because, during the Sikh 
campaign, after every exvcrtiou, w<‘ iicv'cr had 4,300 sabresin the 
lii'ld O})j)oscd to not less than 304)00. AVc were dedieient in tiinih 
not material. V/licn Fiinjab allairs were settled, tin' 
s'>'i ngth of corps of irregular horse was reduced to 500, and we 
beh'' vc it Is the Intention to bring them down to 4^0, tlic strength 
(£ the regular cavalry ; hut, as in the infantry, the full innnhei 
of corps us also their constitution has been kept u}), so as tociiic 
hic odicers on tlic shortest notice to fdl nj) their lainks. The 
gratuity of twelve months’ ])ay to the discharged men wa- a 
Iiiimanc measure, because many had incuiTcd debt to enable them 
to enter tlic service, but it must now be clearly a man s own tank 
if lie is unable to make a frcsli start in lilc with a trifle in hi 
pocket: it was a politic act, because ii, will induce volunteers 
when required, to crowd to our lauks. 

Thus the reduction in\;lie native army has been effected, vvitli 
the least possible detriment to efficiency. The cavalry, the nnu 

* Tlicy arc to be pcniiittcd gnuluallj to liill to 750. 
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in which wc were most deficient, has l>ceii iiicreaKScd by eight 
regiments ; cand Ihe number ot sabres, even after reductions, by 
some hundreds. For llie j)oliee battalions the more eflicient 
Sindh and Sikh Levies have been substituted. Tlie ])olice corps 
did not give satisfaction. Xo man who has mucli worked with 
natives could have expected otherwise. The theory o'' a mili- 
tary police is excellent; but as a general rnlc natives of India 
will not take to a double trade, 'fhey will not both light and 
write; they will not do menial work and head work. dTcre are 
of course exceptions to this as to every other rule; but with 
some t’crsonal experience in these matters wc are decidedly of 
opinion that the native of India Vvho has been in the habit of do- 
ing one work well will fail in a donble duly. There arc a (h'/e.n 
reasons for wliat we aver. Listlcssncss, cowardice, va -i!y and 
the prejudices of the caste to which they belong, all i.ite fere 
with such eomhinatlou of duties, lie who reckons on v"’i.Mia!s 
hy European rules, will assuredly rea[) repentance, d -,' t!ckh 
and Sindh Levies are more decidedly military boddes th ou ilio 
])ollce battalions, and l)rliig into our ranks men who !ni\e I'o ight 
ag'iinst us, and might, if not em^doyc.l, do so again. T‘:E in- 
deed, is another reason for enconragiiig Irrcgidar cjnahy, as it is 
eliiei'ly (brnifd of the most military portion of the iMaliojumcd.m 
population. 

Though several European regiments have been sent home since 
the war, it is ([iiite a mistake to .''appose that the Ihii\)])Ca:ifo]CC 
in India has been decreased bchnv the u.siial average. On the 
coiitj-ary it very tar exceeds wh.at w.is considered sullicleiit to 
dd'end India during any })criod of the Oliiiin, Owalloc, Sindh 
tnid Afighanistan Campaigns, — tlie fact being that tiiougli be- 
tween the years 1837 and 1812 the force in Eengal w'as increas- 
ed hy no less than one dragoon and seven infantry regiments, aii 
e([ual number were generally absent beyond the limits of India. 
Luring the years 1843-44 and To this branch of the army count- 
ed three regiments of dragoons, and fourteen of infantry, being 
of the former, and five of the latter, in excess of the esta- 
blishment of 1837. In the year 1838; while the whole European 
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Ibroe in llio Bengal preslilcney, was only iv/o i-egimcntsorcaval- 
ry and nine ol’ infantry, one of llic first and two of the lust wore 
in Aiighanistan; and in 1840 when (he infanlry establishnient 
was increased to twelve regiments not le‘js than six were absent, 
viz. tliree in Cldea and tliree in Afigiianlstan. In the year 
184G the infantiy regiments vv^cre again increased to sixteen 
by (A'dcrs (rom lionic, but before the rvinforceinents could arrive, 
peace was declared.'-' It is Tiow, we understand, intended to I<ce|) 
three reelmenls of dragoons and elc\en ofinfanlry on the Benj^al 
e.stablislinient, being oao of (‘avalry, and iiro of infantry in excess 
of the estal)hslimont of 18.‘>7 before Gwalior or t]\e Punjab was 
subdued ! 

At l\Iadrns in ibe year 1811, there were elglit European regi- 
ments, but of tlie^e three were absent ; aIz. one in China, 0]ic at 
Aden, and one at ]\l(nilmeln ; leaving tiAO. Tlic establishincnt 
is novr to bo eiglii ! 

At Bonil)ay, tlie Eui-opean foree was 

lho7 4}; regiments (a Avlng being at Aden). 

18:18 21 - „ 


1840 4 

„ 1841 -I 

One has now gone lioine, leaving- seven, but a Aving being at 
Aden and tAvo Begimeuts in Eenule, 4}, the same as in 1837, 
remain for the duties of tliC j)resideiicy. 

Ihus Ave, ]iaYf3 shcAvn tliat the Imropean force actually Avithin 
the bmlts o( India is considerably stronger than at any foriricr 
pcileo--i hough now for the first time since our Sovereignty 
commenced there is no organized army (Ac})al excepted, which 

" Jh]. a vm' a;»l!;ral and jiropf r oiuinan on i!:c j art of tlio honie nnllionlir^- 
bet it Ini. nil uUiM-dL made ninimiie (or t!,e nn oil tiiut Lord Jlardm^r ivrotr 
lo Ln^land, iifUT tVro'/sliaii, for 12,000 tiooi s Tiio (art, liowcvor, in lie dul not 
t\ litf lOr a mail. Loid ilardiii'ic is noi tiii' jii'i ion t(» wait till ilic middle of a imii I'l'* 
fore he indents on Enjil.nid for all he conn Ir-rs ji''e''-ssaiy, Kn— his reinforn'ineiits 
-were inuoh ncaier ; 8ir Charles Eainer was in Siiidh whii 23,000 men. When tlHi 
tvar ended in tehnnuT 18 iO, Xujncr was ut hand with 16,000 men aiidlift> ^’iins; 
Vy'liile supiiorts from En;?land could hardly have reardied before the spring of 18-17 : 
unless by J^igypt, and thcie in April and May the soldiers would have suflercd from 
heat. 
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has no Cavalry) in India, but our own. To make the matter 
.still plainer to un])rofessional readers, we may remark that now, 
during profound peace, the European force in India, though 
5,000 men less than the AVar kEtabli>hment of 1846, is 10,000 
ill excess of that of the year iHOo and 0,000 stronger than that 
of 1837 when the hostile Army of (ivvalior was on our flank, the 
Sikhs in our front, and the expedition to Aftghaiiistan was already 
on the tapis ! 

The increase to the Army since 1837, in Bengal alone, exceed- 
ed 30,000 men ; the reductions, imduding Queen’s iieglmcnts 
sent home, exceed 30,000 men at a saving of £700,000, in 
Ijomhay, including a, Euro[>ean llegiL.t -4. 7,000 men at a saving 
of £300,000, and in Madras 10,000 at a saving of £160,000. 

Thus the total rgductions already completed are £1,160,000, 
while with the Lahore subsidy of £220,000, and the .1 ullundcr 
and Cis-Siillej j)roeeeds (after deducting cxpcnccs) of £300,000 
more, we have a total improvement of the lieveiiuc during the 
year 1847 of £1,880,000 stcriing ; — so that with reductions in 
tirogress at Lombay and Madras, the I’elief to the finances of In- 
dia may be ex[)ected to be two millions of money ; giving us for 
the first time since 1838 a prospect of escape from bankrui)ti*y. 

The advocates of annexation, those who think tlie Indus or the 
Solcmane Ilangc should be oui border, may with advantage I’c- 
ilect on the above facts. Annexation that tends to insolvency 
can never be beneficial. Hitherto our debt has increased \\ it h 
our frontier; and we are satisfied that the Punjab would be no 
exception to the rule. Its revenues are not four millions as in- 
fluential journals in England consider ; they are scarcely one-third 
ot that sum, and of it nearly half is expended in jageers and the 
British subsidy. Could we with our present cstablishmcr»ts safe- 
ly hold the four AEestern Doabs,.or the otlier half? AA^e think 
^^ot; and had wc tried to do it, where would have been the re- 
ductions above displayed? AVould those wlio feared to occupy 
Lahore, with 10,000 men, at the earnest imujcr of the Sikh na- 
Oon, have had no misgivings, when again in front of the formida- 
ble Khybur — when again confronted with the Murria, the Bogtis 
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ami Ilic A'lVorfs, wliile the irritated Sikh i)Oj)ii]atioii was lii iheir 
rear ? kkicli river of tlie Punjab Avould have been as daiioerous, 
or at least as dreaded, as a Khiird Kabul or a Jvhybni-, ami wc 
must literally have kept up aii Arjiiy in each iJoab, ui‘ Im'ia 
and Europe would have rung with forebodings ol disaster— in- 
■ stead of a rednetion of the Army, then, there must have beenim 
inerease and especially in the most cApensive branches — ihc En- 
ropeans, the artilhny and the cavalry. Abo\c all, instcail (»! 
sending home Queen’s Pegiments, we must liavc indented tor 
sLx or eight more, and iij>r years at least the countiy Would jiauj 
been a loss to us. The balance sheet is the best answer agaiii>t 
annexation ! 

In proof that the reductions we have noticed Inive not unduly 
aifected our iMilitary strength, we proceed brielly to contrast our 
present and })ast posture, in the most vulnerable (juarlei's. 

rV European Regiment has been withdrawn from Monlmcin— 
wisely we ihiidL The force there was not strong enough to 
make, though it might tempt, War; our Steamers woidd now 
enabic us to reinforce the Teiiasserim Coast, or to destroy Ra.i- 
goon at a few hours’ notice. The small fortified posts (d Ik’- 
toragiirh and,Lohu Chat on the western Aej)al Erontiei*, iii\n- 
ing attack, have been dismantled, and their garrisons withdrav;iL 
The rcgiiiicnt of Aative Infantry lias been recalled from Alinurah, 
where it should never have been stationed, and the fort- at that 
station is being strengthened, and made tenable against allcomers 
until it can be relieved. An Irregular Cavaby Coiys is now 
stationed at Coriikpiir, in coinmnnicatlon with that at Segonho 
—the best possible arm to employ in watching the Coorklias. by 
Lord Elleiiboroiigh’s arrangements, Cwalior is now an anued 
friend, occupied by a Pritisli force more than double that which 
won ‘‘ Meanee.” 

There remains only the N. AY. Frontier. AYc have already 
shewn, but may repeat, that in July 1844, when the Sikh Army 
was in force at Lahore, the British troops at and above Aleerut, 
amounted to 24,000 men and 66 guns, but were increased ly 
Lord llardiiigc by 1st Pecember 1845 to 45,000 men and 118 
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rruns. Now, liowGvcr, while there arc not three tlioiisand Sikli 
i^okhcrri in tlic whole country around Laliorc and UmrllMir, and 
those under our orders, we shall \vx\q, hi/ the present rcTi(j\ 54,000 
men (did 120 field (jiin.'i an well aei a hatferimj train of equal 
,stre/iqtli at aiul ahoee Meerut ! 

A eoinparison ol‘ these nuinhcrs should sallsiy the most a]>prc- 
]ieiisi\e mind, that in makiiu*- his Avell considered reductions, 
Lord llardini^’e has not hazarded I’lC safety of the empire. Not 
only during tlic whole of the y('ar 1846, were mov('aI)Ie Jlrigades, 
coinplete in carriage and equipment, kept up at Lahoiv, Fcrozc- 
pore and Jullunder, hut ai*e novr, in the midst of ju’ofouiid peace, 
relaine<l. Ka(*h consists of one Knrot)ean Ih'giment and three of 
iiati\e infantry, one of cavalry and twehe guns. The foi'iner 
has also two companies ol sa[)])ers and a second regiment of ca\aL 
rv. These brigades are under two distinguished brigadiers, 
Campbell and AVheeler, both Aides-de-Camp to lljc (^ueen, and 
the whole commanded by Sir John liittler. These three bri'enlcs 
can be reinforced in ten days by four regiments of british in- 
fantry ; ^\hile there are three of cavalry, with seventy guns and 
20, 000 Native Infantry inreser\c. Lord llardi age’s Ordnance 
arrangonients ought alone to satisfy meifs minds tliat, in all that 
concerns military matters, lie is thoroughly at home. Not a 
man or gun from the war establishment has been reduced ; 60 
nine-pounder guns before drawn by bullocks have been horsed, 
and there is now Siege and Field Artillery on and* near the 
Frontier sufficient to meet any contingency, and It will not be 
His Ijordship’s fault if the Horse Artillery ammunition ever 
again runs short in action, or if the siege train is ill snpjilied.* 

till’ old s\,st('in (lid not allow buflicu’iit ainniniiidoii to tiio litdd nihllt vy I.oi'd 
Uardni^c lias rc(dili(.'d the error We would, however, eon eet au impieiMOii lliat 
prt'vads m .some qiiarteis, that, hecau.ve the (lovenioi-Oeiieral expie.s'-ed liiiii.self 
vvrmiily llio delicieney ol niniminition at the he”iiiiiiim ot the eanipai*;]), 

he, therefore, thinks ill of the I5en};al Aitillery. Far otherwise lie llnnlo them, as 
**n ^'ho have seen their piaetiee niusl do, a%ood artillery as any in the world. In- 
df'od, his Jjordshij) has often been heard to expatiate on the exeellencies of the men 
‘'»d ol the (Jnptains, and we believe it lo be his opinion that thec/i/e/ avod of theartil- 
b'ly, as of the Hen;i;al Army, in all its branelics, is a senior list. W(‘ may here nien- 
bmi w'liat IS little known, — we are not sure that it is so to Lord llaidinfe, — that the 
'■liief leason for the ammunition havin'; run out at I’Vroz^hali, was the eMraordinary 
niinilx’r of w^a^-yons that blew up. Of eighteen that went into action under Lieut. 

'“Oh Leddes, no fewer than seven exploded. 
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We have entered at such lenp;th, into the origin, conduct and 
results of the war with tlie Sikhs, the great episode of Lord 
Ilardinge’s Administration, that we have space only to glance 
at some of the civil measures to which the restoration of peace 
enabled him to turn his atteiilion. 

The question of the great Clanges Canal had met with cool 
advocacy and warm o])position. Mr. Thomason’s views were 
opposed, ]\Iajor Cautley, the able projector was in hhigland, ajid 
the wav called away his excellent successor, Captain Ihiker anti 
his assistants. Doubts were raised as to the advisability of 
opening a new canal, when those on a much smaller scale now 
running past Delhi and Kurnaul, had rendered these towns :md 
cantonments unhealthy. A sanatory committee was appointed 
and ordered to proceed to the canals, there to investigate the 
amount of sickness usually caused by them, and draw up a fidl 
report embodying their own suggestions. The con)mittee jtre- 
pared a very curious table demonstrating most clearly that the 
size of the sjdeens of children in the tract irrigated by the Delhi 
(’anals, increased in proportion to their vicinity to the imindii- 
tion. The fact was not ascertained from examination of bed- 
ridden patients, but from scores of ])oys and girls who were run- 
ning about the villages. It was, liowever, also ascertained that 
these symptoms of diseases were little thought of by the jicojilc 
themselves, and that sutFciers from intermittent fever preferjril 
to be suljjcct to such trials rather than to lose the fertilizing 
waters of the canals. It was also shewn that the course of the 
Jumna canals being through a low line of country, dillicult ol 
drainage, caused swamps and stagnant pools, at the most un- 
healthy season of the year, as around Kurnaul — much if not 
all of this may be remedied, and it is believed that Delhi ainl 
Kurnaul may yet be restored to comparative salubrity. 

By a judicious system o^ drainage, it is expected that mala- 
ria can be prevented, and with this view it is intended that the 
Ganges canal shall follow the highest ridge of the Doab, at a 
prescribed safe distance from towns and cantonments. Thus 
irrigation will be prevented in the vicinity of masses of people, 
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and it may be hoped that care and attention will mitigate the 
present canal evils to the rural population ; indeed we do not see 
why irrigation might not he prohibited within proscribed distan- 
ces of village sites ; but as already remarked, the cultivators pre- 
fer good crops with miasma and visceral disease to dearth, hung- 
er and starvation. ]\Ialaria doubtless docs shorten life, but it is 
unquestionable that for hundreds whom it has destroyed in India 
himine has carried off its tens of thousands. Who can estimate 
the misery and mortality of the famine of 1837 ; the loss and ex- 
pense of which alone, in a single year, cost tlie Government a 
inilllon of money — much wdiat the Ganges canal is estimated at. 
Only four years previously, in 1833, that of Guntooreost sixty 
lakhs and the lives of a quarter of a million of people. 

Another danger was prognosticated. It was feared that to 
diverge from the Ganges Jths (scven-cighths)of the main stream, 
would endanger its navigation. As the proposed canal is to be 
navigable for boats, and as the river is now scarcely so through- 
out the year,* this . objection seems to us unimportant. After 
a rigid calculation of the advantages to be gained and the 
risks to be encountered, the Governor-General in March 1846 
visited the head of the canal and its most important feature — 
the Solani aqueduct, and then authorized the vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the work. We understand that the annual expenditure of 
a quarter of a million sterling has since been sanctioned from 
home. Six years will probably open a canal of not less than 600 
miles in length, to spread its fertilizing waters over 1,200,000 
acres, to secure from fiimine several millions of peojile, and to 
remain a lasting monument of Jlritish architecture and of Bri- 
lidi benevolence in India. 

That Mr. Stephenson and Ids staff are now in Calcutta pre- 
pared to commence the grand Northern railway is mainly attri- 
butable to Lord Ilardinge’s sound advice and practical good 
sense. It must ever redound to his credit that when his col- 
leagues, men supposed to be more cognizant of India’s wants, dol- 

ourselves, in an English wherry, been a dozen times aground in the 
”tonth of March, between Furruckabad and Allahabad. 

S 
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ed out such small modicum of (xovcnunent assistance as would 
have smothered the project for ever, the Governor-General, tak- 
ing an enlarged and statesman-like view of the question, de- 
clared, “ I am of opinion that the asoislance to he given ought 
not to be limited merely to the laud,'’' and further on, ‘‘ the 
‘ value of the land is not commensurate witli the advantages 
‘ wliich the state woidd derive from rapid and daily communica- 
‘ tions between Calcutta and Deilii,'’ and again, the calculation 
‘ of the contribution to be given, should be based on the political, 
‘ military and commercial advantages vviiich would be derived from 
‘ the completion and full operation of such a line.” • His Lord- 
ship’s task was a peculiarly hard one. He had, at a time of great 
financial pressure, in the face of the combined opinion of his civil 
counsellors, to advocate a large outlay. He has liad his reward 
in seeing the foundation of that noble work laid, which wc hope 
it will be Lord Halliousie’s privilege to conqdctc. In his Lord- 
ship’s character and previous career, wc ba\’c an earnest that he 
will not be found wanting in works of im]>rovoment: indeed in 
his speech at the dinner given to him by the Court of Directoi>, 
on the 4th November, his Lordsbii) told us that he will do all 
that prudence permits in o})ouing out the connnmncations of the 
Land. Wc trust that the present depression of the money 
market will prove only a temporary obstacle in the way of this 
great national work. The guarantee of five per cent, fortwejitv- 
five years, makes the investment an, excellent one as a private 
speculation, while to Government the advantages of railnrvb 
will be incalculable. With the means of rapidly transporting 
our munitions, our batteries, and onr battalions from one end 
of the empire to the other, wc may confidently defy all danger, 
and the strength of British India will be more than doubled. 
Famine can no more stalk in one quarter, while plenty smiles 
in others. The trains that convey provisions for our English 
soldiers to the foot of the Himalayas, will return with the pro- 
ducts of those mountains, whose dyes, herbs and minerals will 
now find a market. 

Lord Ilardinge has added another to the number of Sana- 
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tarla, and has, we hope, prepared the way for all Europeans, 
henceforward invalided for India, to be sent to the mountains. 
We are satisfied that it is only misapprehension of the advan- 
tages to be gained that prevents tlie veterans of Cliunar, now 
to a man volunteering for the Hills. And who can deny, 
when masses of men can be transported from the aca to the 
frontier and back again within the week, that every European 
regiment in the service should have its chief hospital in the 
Hills, where at least half the period of service of every English 
soldier should be spent.* 

While anxious to further the introduction of railroads, Lord 
Hardingc has far from neglected those communications to which 
we must still, for so many years, be indebted. On his arrival 
finding tlie,^works on the Great Trunk Load languishing, and the 
roads scarcely passable for want of bridges, ^c. he gave cverv 
encouragement to the Executive Officers, and placed the means 
of completing the \v hole line of road in three seasons in their 
hands. The war impeded this as well as many other measures, 
but more than fifty bridges have been built on this road during 
years, no less than fifteen of them being in one march of 14 
miles. Many drain bridges have also been prepared and much 
nictalllng work comideted. In short, except the bridges over seven 
Kivers, it is expected that ere flune 1848, tlie whole line of road 
from Calcutta to Meerut, will be (juite ready. As it is, travel- 
lers in caniages now go up and down for eight months of the 
year, ea^il) reaching Delhi and Meerut from Calcutta in a fort- 
night. 

During Lord Hardinge’s A;lministration there has been much 
discussion especially in the south of India, regarding interference 
with the religion of the natives. At an early date the Gover- 
nor-General made his stand. By his own example encouraging 
the observance of the Christian lleligion, he not «mly discounte- 
nanced interference with the rites of the natives, ])ut prohibited 

* A few months ago, icc was saiictioncfl for European Hospitals, and wc hear 
that it is now determined to alloAv Eunkahs, both day and ni^ht, in the Barracks in 
the plains. This is indeed doing as wo would he done by— the measure will save 
»nany hves. 
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Government officials from involving themselves directly in 
schemes of conversion. By all legitimate means, without interfer- 
ing with the labor' of the missionary, he encouraged general edu- 
cation and the enlightenment of the native mind ; the rest he ap- 
pears to have left to God and to Ilis appointed time. 

The Notification of October 1846 prohibiting Sunday labor, is 
evidence of Lord Hardingc’s sincerity, and will be long remem- 
bered to his honor. Viewed merely as a secular measure tlio 
good will be great. It wijl be a check to many who, having little 
to do during the week, from mere listlcssncss and carelessness 
were wont to desecrate the Sabbath, or permit it to be desecrat- 
ed by their subordinates. The Moslem and the Hindu, who wor- 
ship after their own fashion, have now some i)roof that the (diris- 
tian respects the faith he professes. 

We have now great pleasure in recording Lord Hardinge's 
efforts to put down Infanticide and Human Sacrifice, as well as 
Suttee and Man-stealing. During the past year scarcely a month 
has failed to record some act of prohibition of one or other of these 
crimes in the territories of protected chiefs, in Central or Northern 
India. Several Princes having come forward and reported their 
desire to put an end to these atrocities, it now i*ests with the Para- 
mount Power to see that these edicts be not infringed by present 
Kulers, themselves or by their heirs. Where a Prince reports 
an edict of his own to the British Government, he virtually calls 
on it to witness the act, and where he swerves from such attest- 
ed deed, the least punishment that is his due is an expression of 
the severe displeasure of the Governor- General, whicli in most 
cases will have the desired effect. The great gain to humanity 
of recent measures will be better understood, wlien it is consi- 
dered that at the death of a petty chief, such as the Kaja of 
Mundi near Simla, who holds a country yielding scarcely £40,600 
a-ycar, as many as a dozen women have been incremated;* and 
that throughout the Hindu States, up to the period of the recent 
prohibitions, the point of honor has been for every widow to iin- 

* AVc have heard an officer assert, who counted the figures on the sepulchres at 
Mundi of the last ten Rajas, that the average number of victims was 45 ! 
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niolate herself. The murder of Raja Hira Singh at Lahore, in- 
volved the Suttee of no less than twenty- four lielplcss women, 
of whom two were his own wives, and eight his slaves.* 

The suppression of Infanticide will be much more difficult 
than that of Suttee. In different quarters of protected India, 
whole villages and tribes confess that they have no daughters— 
declaring that such is the will of God; but even in our own old- 
est provinces, it is by no means certain that child-murder does 
not largely prevail. The right course seems now being pursued 
to eradicate this horrid system:— not by sweeping penalties (care- 
lessly or not all carried out) but by watching events, by in- 
structing the people and by discountenancing all who, having 
local influence, do not lend it in support of humanity. In the Jul- 
lunder Doab, the Redis, descendants from Gurd Nanuk, permit- 
ted no female child to live, and throughout the Punjab they shed 
blood, almost with impunity. One of them, however, was recently 
hanged at Lahore, for murdering his mother and brothers, and from 
the day of the introduction of our rule into the dullunder, the Bedis 
have been given to understand that they are subject to the law likc 
othcr people. When the Redi of Oona, the head of their tribe of 
Levi,” was told by the Commissioner that he must forbid the 
crime within his extensive jageer, he replied he could not, but 
that he would himself, by a life of celibacy, siipport British views^ 
Mr. Lawrence told him that he must take his choice of obeying or 
of surrendering his lands ; he appears to have preferred the latter 
alternative. 

(dnld-ste^ding and the selling of men, women and children, for 
purposes of slavery or prostitution, are crimes,— though still prac- 
tised in British India and most common throughout native states, 
— not sufficiently considered in their frightful consequences^ 
By recent notifications we observe that Child-stealing has been 

* In Major Broadfoot’s^ despatch dated 26(h Seplemher <1845, pidjli.shed in the 
Bunjab Blue Book, reportinj; the death of Sirdar .Jowahir Sin<j;h and the hiirninpj of 
his four widows, it is stated — “ Suttees are sacred, and receive worship ; tlieir last 
“ words arc considered prophetic, their blessm<; cap,'erly sought for and their curses 
“dreaded. Dewan Dinanath, the Rani, the Maharaja and otiiers, prostrated them- 
“ selves before them and obtained their blessing. * * * The Suttees blessed them, but 
“cursed the Sikh Punt.” 
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made penal in tlie Punjab, and that the very name of slave has 
been prohibited in the Gwalior territory. These arc whole- 
some effects of interference, most holy fruits of protection. At- 
tention thus excited towards Suttee, Infanticide, and Cliild- 
stealing, very slight efforts on the part of Government and its 
officials will surely tend to eradicate the crimes throughout the 
limits of Hindustan. Some few Hindus may pervert, or dis- 
regard, their own shasters ; but the more sacred and authorita- 
tive of these writings in no way sanction Suttee. We never 
heard a Hindu pretend to })rove that they did, and not many 
months since a good brahman emphatically told the wri(er 
that in prohibiting Infanticide, we had compensated for per- 
mitting the crime of cow-killing. Be it remembered that the 
majority of Hindus consider a cow’s life more sacred than that of 
a man. 

During the last three administrations much anxiety has been 
displayed to put an end to the sacrifice of human beings by the 
Khonds and other wild Tribes South-west of Calcutta. Among 
other recorded atrocities, as many as twenty-five full grown per- 
sons have been sacrificed at a single festival by the Khonds : 
a Caterer for such impious rites had pledged and actually deli\er- 
ed up his own two daughters, for want of purchased offerings; 
and in some of the Khond districts, those who could not j)ro- 
cure other victims gave up their old and helpless fathers and 
mothers to be sacrificed.” 

The measures lately undertaken have been carried out und(‘r 
the orders of the Deputy-Governor of Bengal, under the general 
supervision of the Governor-General. In all his communica- 
tions on the subject, Lord Hardinge has advocated the com- 
bination of energy with forbearance. It has been demon- 
strated that mere advice, or earnest remonstrances, or par- 
tial tokens of favour, will not alone effect the humane pur- 
poses of Government; but it docs not therefore follow that 
we advocate hanging and destroying, or that we would carry 
our measures at the point of the sword. Tliis would, in our 
opinion, rather retard civilization, would drive the wild tribes 
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into their wildest fastnesses, and sooner extirpate the offenders 
than eradicate the offence. Of the nature and extent of Cap- 
tain Macpherson, the Khond Agent’s success, chiefly through 
his administration of justice, we must speak highly. But, 
Lord Hardinge, perceiving the utter impossibility of a single 
Agent, however zealous and able, eflTeqting much over 60,000 
square miles of wild mountain country, suggested giving him six 
European officers as coadjutors, each armed with full powers to 
act, and each supported by three efficient native assistants. Thus 
at a stroke was the machinery to b? increased eighteen fold. 
These European and native agents were to go among the Khonds 
as friends and benefactors. They were to be authorised to make 
them small presents, to advise and to consult with them, to ad- 
minister justice, and to explain that a merciful God does not 
smile on murder, and that the blood of human victims docs not 
fertilize their fields, but that valleys, lia]q)ier and richer than 
their own, as free from famine and disease, are witnesses of no 
such detestable rites. Failing by such means, we understand it 
to have been Lord Ilardinge’s intention to have sanctioned all 
possible measures short of devastation and spoliation ; and we 
have little doubt that when mild measures, such as those which 
have already been shewn to have proved so far successful, are 
thus energetically enforced, there will be little need of recourse ’ 
to the sword. But tl e evils of centuries cannot be eradicated 
in a cl.iy, especially in a country whose climate is so deadly, that 
for half the year few Indians much less Europeans can live. 

If we have not yet obtained Post Office reform, it is assured- 
ly not Lord Ilardinge’s fault. All his acts prove him to be quite 
alive to the advantages of rapid and cheap communication and 
exchange of oj)inion. We understand that during the spring 
of 1847, he sent home the Post Office Papers with a strong 
recommendation that the suggestions of Mr. liiddell, the Agra 
Post Master General, should be sanctioned. On the pre^- 
sent system, there are two rates of postage for Newspapers; 
fwo annas and three annas according to distance. Letters 
pay according to distance and weight; a quarter tola or 
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one-fourth of a Ku])ee being considered a single letter. These 
rules largely affect the prices of the presidency Newspapers 
in tlie Mofussil, and enable all who wish to* send small 
letters to club together, and thus transmit a dozen advices or 
letters by a single postage. It was soon ascertained that na- 
tives did so, and that merchants employed collectors of these 
scraps of letters hi different (juarters, who on salaries of five or 
six pounds a year, collected and transmitted letters at decimal 
rates, and in the same way received packets containing bundles, 
the contents of which t!ley delivered according to their direc- 
tions. 

The rules now proposed will meet these dithcultics. A onc- 
anna stamp will ])ass Newspapers from one end of India to the 
other, and, though lightly taxing Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
readers, will largely benefit all Mofussil ones. Proprietors 
must benefit, as the reduction will now induce many Mol’us- 
silitea to take daily papers. In regard to letters one rate of half 
an anna or three fiirthings is suggested for all distances, oiie- 
eightli of a tola (Rupee) being however tlic weight of a single 
letter, so that tliere will be little if any advantage in an agency 
between the Government an 1 letter-writers and receivers. At 
present the North Western Provinces alone pay ai^y postal lanc- 
nue to Government. The present income, we believe, is about 
£10,000, but double tliat amount is swamped in the expenses 
of the other presidencies, leaving a deficit of a Lakh of Rupees 
on all Jndin, wliich is cx])ectcd to increase to five as the fir4 
effects of the new scheme. The Post Office revenue has liow- 
ever lately increased ten per cent, per annum, and under such 
an impulse as is proposed, letters and newspapers will vastly in- 
crease, so that it is not too much to exi)ect that eventually a 
gain will be obtained instead of a loss incurred, by the new ar- 
rangement, independent of Government packets being carried 
free. Should, however, this hope be disappointed, it will still 
be the interest as well as the duty of Government to remodel 
the Post Office Establishment. The whole system, especially 
in Bengal, is discreditable to an enlightened Government. 
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Ther6 is now little or no check on the delivery of letters, and 
while the Post runs at the rate of ten miles an hour westward 
of Benares, the letter bags are still carried around Calcutta on 
men’s shoulders. 

The inhabitants of Calcutta have reason long to remember 
Lord Hardinge’s warm approval in August 1846 of the measures 
for the improvement of the Calcutta conservancy. All such 
reforms have every where obtained his support. But to a com- 
mercial people perhaps his removal of all restrictions on trade is 
his best recommendation. Throughout British India, trade is 
now free, and even in almost every Native State the worst res- 
trictions have been removed. The town duties not only of suclu 
places as Ludiana and Umballa, have been abolished, but those 
of Surat yielding eleven Lakhs of rupees have been released.* 

No sooner was the Jullunder Doab annexed than all transit 
and town duties were annulled, and those of the Cis- Sutlej 
States soon followed. In Central India the example has been 
followed, so that with exceptions, so few as to be scarce worth, 
mentioning, trade in India is now taxed at single points on the 
great Customs Line or on the Seaboard. In the North Western 
Provinces the said Customs Line has been reduced from a double 
to a single one; would that the state of the Exchequer permitted 
its being altogether removed. The Sutlej and the Indus aro 
now, in reality, free of imposts, to the sea ; and, under British, 
influence, considerable reformation in customs arrangements has 
been effected in the Punjab. Cotton cultivation has not been 
neglected, and we understand that a full report on this impor- 
tant staple is now before Government. Lord Hardinge took 
great interest in the endeavours for the cultivation of tea, and 
authorized its enthusiastic promoter. Dr. Jameson, to commence 
plantations in diflPerent quarters of the lower Himalayas. The 
present price that Indian Tea fetches is an earnest that England 


* It is only fair to say that the Salt Tax was simaltaneously increased at Surat^ 
but the loss to Govenunent in that town alone by the new arrangement was estimat- 
ed at four Lakhs ; the duty levied on Salt being seven, while the tov n duties remov- 
ed were eleven. 
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will be independent of China for this essential of English life, 
at least as soon as the Chinese can grow their own opium. 

Thus much has been done or laid in train during Lord Har- 
dinge’s administration of forty-two months. His benefits to the 
Services have not been less real, though not so apparent as those 
to the state. 

In the first place, by reducing the expenditure within the in- 
come, no retrenchment of salaries has been made. And no rn- 
tioiial man can, for a moment, suppose that England could con- 
tinue to hold India at an annual loss of a million and a half. As 
then it is not likely to part with its brightest gem, sooner or 
later all servants of the State must pay the penalty of undue 
expenditure, be it on visionary schemes of war or of peace. In 
this then Lord Hardinge deserves gratitude, that he has never 
wilfully allowed a rupee of public cash to be unnecessarily ex- 
pended: be has closely scanned and jealously scrutinized all 
attempts, however plausible, on the public pocket ; and when lie 
has rewarded liberally, and freely abandoned present profits, it 
lias been because be has sense and far-sightedness enough to per- 
ceive that there is no reaping without sowing, and that in the 
end it is cheaper and better to pay well and to act libeivdly, Ilian 
by stinted measures to cramp zeal and retard improvement. 

But far more than in mere pecuniary matters arc we indebi- 
ed to his Lordship. The spirit of consideration and kindliness 
that has prevailed throughout his administration, not only (o 
those around him and enjoying his personal society, but to all 
officers of the state with whom he has had occasion to commu- 
nicate, has been marked. Under Lord Hardinge there has been 
no black-balling of classes nor undue encouragement of others. 
Men have been judged by their merits,— due consideration being 
paid to just recommendations, especially in favor of sons of me- 
ritorious officers. Himself a thorough soldier, the Governor- 
General has. always upheld the civil authority as necessarily su- 
preme, but he has discouraged all jealousies between Civilians 
and Soldiers, and has taught that each is most honored in best 
fulfilling his duties. 
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All branches of the army, European and native, are indebted 
to him for distinct acts of favor. To his advocacy when Secretary 
at War, seven Company’s officers are now indebted for being 
Aides-de-Camp to the Queen. And at this moment it is believed 
that he is striving to obtain for the Army a senior list. The 
Company’s regiments in the three presidencies are indebted to 
his voice Ar their extra captains. Additional pensions have, at 
his recommendation, been allowed to widows of officers killed in 
action and also to the heirs of native officers.* Free quarters 
have been allowed to all ranks at Lahore, the families of Eu- 
ropean soldiers have been allowed to join them both in Sindh 
and the Punjab, a measure that, considering Lord Hardinge’s 
precise notions on military questions, can only have been caus- 
ed by his strong desire to make the soldier as comfortable as 
possible, since none more than himself saw the objections to 
crowding Kuraclii and Lahore with European women and chil- 
dren. 

On the close of the war of sixty days, whMe the Treasury was 
still empty, a gratuity of twelve months’ batta was granted not 
only to those who had been actually under fire, but to all who 
had arrived at and above Bussean, by a certain day. For months 
of exposure in Affghanistan and Burmah half this amount of 
Batta was granted. The European soldier’s kit by a General Or- 
der of February 1846, is now carried at the public expense; 
the Sanatarium of Dugshae and the Barracks for European Ar- 
tillery at Subathu,are the work of Lord Hardinge in continuation 
of the best act of Lord Ellenborough’s Administration. 

The boons peculiarly affecting the Native Soldier are not 
fewer. The pension of Sepoys disabled by wounds in action 
has been largely increased, in some cases from one rupee eleven 
annas to four rupees, in others from four to seven rupees per 
mensem. By an order of 12th February 1846 the benefit of 


* We presume that the gallant Lord Gough referred to this boon, when, in a part- 
ing speech at his own hospitable table the night before Lord Hardinge left Simla, he 
observed,— “ The noble Lord (Hardinge) had done much for the army, both for the 
liTing and the dead— he had made both more comfortable I” 
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tiiese pensions was extended to Sepoys of local corps/ By Go- 
vernment orders of 15th August 1S45 the long-vexed and danger- 
ous question of Sindh Pay was decided, and troc^s in that province 
were put on a footing with those in Arracan, In February 1846 
the same rates were granted in the Punjab. Hutting money was 
allowed to the whole Native Army by Government orders of Au- 
gust 16, 1845, and on the same date an order was issitM authoriz- 
ing sepoys to put in phuntsinall the Civil Courts on unstamped 
paper.f Sepoys wounded in the battles of tlie Sutlej received ra- 
tions gratis while in hospital, and when scurvy broke out among 
the wounded Europeans, the Govemor-Generars own State tents 
were instantly pitched for the accommodation of a portion, and 
he constantly visited both Europeans and natives, talking to the 
former and expressing his commiseration of the sufferings of alL 

These are some among the many benefits conferred by Lord 
Hardinge on the Army of India, As already observed Sir Ko- 
bert Peel gave testimony in Parliament that be was regarded by 
the Army of EnglHid as its friend, because he was the friend of 
justice to all ranks of that Armi/*' He has at least equal claims on 
the Anny of India. Here he has equally been the friend of the 
Sentinel, the Subaltem, and the Veteran. He has equally sought 
the welfare, the happiness of all. Before he bad pitt foot in the 
East, he had advocated the interests of its exiles, and now that lie 
has shared in their dangers, and partaken of their honors ; now 
that his name is for ever connected with the glories of Mudki, 
Ferozshah, and Sobi*aon, history wll designate him like his illus- 
trious Captain, a ‘‘ Sepoy General.” His interests and theirs are 

* Pity it is that these Corps which, as in tlie cases of the Nusseri and Sirmur 
Battalion were present at Bhurtpur and during the Sifeh Campaign, are not called 
“ Irregulars,” instead of being misnamed “ Locals,” and accordingly underpaid. They 
would to a man Toliinteer for general service, and having little fellow-feeling with our 
sepoys and few prejjadiees, would he invaluable light troops. We feel satisfied that 
their case could never have been rightly brought before Ixjrd Hardinge, or that he 
would have put them on a proper ^ting. We have heard that on an occasion of 
reviewing one of the Gurkha Corps, Lord Hardinge asked a zealous Hibernian officer 
how it was the men were so small. “ They get such small pay,” was the answer. 
We presume he meant to say tlifit higher rates would obtain finer men. 

t We should have preferred to have seen the Sepoys hutted or rather Barracked by 
Government. The present system orbntting is injurious to discipline, and might, 
without difficulty, be improved. 
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now oii€, his honors have been won by the Indian Army, and on 
a hundred occasions he has already borne testimony to the merits 
of that Army, and he will doubtless always be found among its 
warmest friends. We may venture to remind him that much 
is expected at his hands, and first and foremost it is confidently 
hoped that his voice will advocate the Furlough memorial, if 
indeed he has not yet satisfied the Home Government, that, 
much as it is the interest of their servants to be permitted to 
visit England, it is immeasurably more that of their masters to 
induce them periodically to go there. 

Though thoroughly a utilitarian, Lord Ilardinge is possessed 
of a fine taste, and is fully alive to tin* beauties of Art. When 
in Paris he refused to touch a Picture t’rom among the master- 
pieces in St. Cloud, as he would not set an example of spolia- 
tion; but he now carries to England purchased specimens of Art 
and Nature from every corner of India. During his residence, 
he encouraged the preservation and repair of the magnificent 
works of Eastern Architecture around him. On the occasion 
of his visit to Agra in October 1845 he frequently visited the 
Taj Mahal, the Fort and the Palace. Finding that some of the 
large slabs of stone from the Palace had been removed, and 
that the marble railing was lying ruined and unfixed, and the 
whole place much out of repair, he reprehended such desecration, 
ordered the pavement to be restored, and the injuries to be re- 
paired. After causing every enquiry to be made to ascertain 
the original design of the Kdtub Minar at Delhi, and finding 
that neither descriptions nor old drawings gave any authority 
for the grotesque ornament placed on its Summit by Colonel 
Smith, Lord Hardinge directed its removal. To the Archaeolo- 
gical Society of Delhi, instituted mainly for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the various ruins of India, Lord Hardinge has afforded 
his encouragement and assistance, and has placed at their dis- 
posal the services of an officer distinguished for his skill as a 
draughtsman. 

The Revenue Survey of the Jullunder and Cis-SuUej States 
has already been nearly complete^l; others in Rajpdtana and 
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Central InSia are being 6et on foot; and no sooner did Mi\ 
Thomason, the able Lieutenant-Governor of Agra, project a Col- 
lege of instruction for Civil Engineers at liurki near the head 
of the Ganges Canal, than the scheme was sanctioned, and an 
excellent officer of the Engineer Corps, Lieutenant MacLagan, 
placed at his disposal as its Principal. As sanctioned by, the Go- 
vernor-General, the Grand Trigonometrical Survey will also soon 
be extending its operations into Kashmir and to the banks of the 
Indus. Thus in no department are we aware that Lord Hardingc 
has been found wanting to the extent of his opportunities and 
the means at his disposal. He carried on war in all its details, 
like a thorough Soldier, and has since in all points encouraged 
the Arts of peace like a practised and far-sighted Statesman. 

His last public movement was a Vice-regal visit to Lucknow. 
Tlie public had been for months on tip-toe at the prospect of an- 
nexation, though the whole tenor of Lord Hardinge’s career 
might have satisfied people, not only that he would not at the 
last stage of his career open a new and wide field of diplomacy, 
but that under my circumstances and at any time, he would 
not annex Oudo to India in the manner many desire to do. 
Indian officials cannot be too careful to read treaties in their 
spirit as well as in their letter, lest it be thought that like the 
Komans of old we diplomatize only to deceive, — that our paci- 
fications are only truces. We should not only disdain such 
practices, but prove to the world that we do so. 

Premising this much, we w»ukl ask those honest and able 
men who advocate the annexation of Oude if, in their opinion, 
the Treaties with either Oude or Hyderabad contemplated our 
ever obtaining another rupee from those countries. If such be 
the case, on what possible plea can we take to ourselves terri- 
tories, because they are mismanaged, more especially when there 
is np concealing from ourselves that much, if not all, of this 
mismanagement, has been caused by our own measures. No, 
if mistakes have been made, let them be honestly amended, as 
they would be with Bijrdwan or with Betteah, or with any other 
private estate. Appropriation is no more the remedy for the 
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mischiefs of a Principality than of a Zemindari. We must abide 
by our treaties, public as well as private, whatever be the in- 
convenience. If Oude and Hyderabad affairs are really as dis- 
ordered as they are declared to be, let us by all means tempo- 
rarily, or if need be. permanently assume the management of 
part or all, but justice and the faith of treaties forbid the ap- 
propriation of a rupee of their revenue to the general puv[)oses 
of the Indian Government. It will be a reward, ample and suf- 
ficient, to recover large tracts from anarchy, and to bring under 
our influence a numerous population with whom our only con- 
nexion can be that of paternal protection. Twenty or fifty 
lakhs ol revenue will not increase our strength so much as may 
the love and gratitude of people thus rescued from oppression. 
Above all we shall have preserved our reputation for justice 
and good faith — we shall still be recognized as the reverer of 
treaties. 

As the time for delivering over his charge drew near. Lord 
Hardinge became restless and impatient. We have heard him 
likened to a school-boy on the approach of holidays. He now 
counted the days till his release. And can it bo wondered that, 
at his age, after an absence from his family approaching to four 
years, and borne down with such labor as at any period of life is 
scarcely endurable, his heart should now bound at the prospect 
of release, of return to domestic happiness. 

The bare perusal of our faint description of Lord Hardingo’s 
Indian career may enable the reader to judge of a Governor- Gc- 
neral’s labours. Petitions and appeals, every measure. Military, 
Political, or Civil ; every aiTangement, medical, scientific, police, 
or revenue, with the hundred miscellaneous matters of the three 
presidencies, arc all liable to be referred for his decision. The 
responsibility and anxious thought, the amount of business and 
of office work which it entails, arc almost beyond belief, and are 
to be surmounted only by ability, method, punctuality, and 
great industry. 

In these attributes, and in sound good sense, in quick percep- 
tion, in* judgmcnl, in resource, and iu calm prompt courage, wc 
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believe Lord Hardinge to be excelled by few living men. His 
memory is good, though not exact, vividly remembering facta 
and general circumstances though not particular words. lie 
seldom forgets faces, even though names escape bis recollection. 
Among other qualities, eminently useful, in his high station, 
by which the Governor-General was distinguished, one of the 
most marked was his tact and management of men’s minds, in 
soothing animosities, reconciling adverse spirits ; and when didisr- 
ences proved irreconcileable, in conciliating to himself the good- 
will of both the contending parties. Contrary to a practice too 
common in India, Lord Hardinge may be said to have been on 
excellent terras with almost every individual with whom he had 
to transact business. He expected every man to do his duty con- 
scientiously, yet in marking his disapprobation of neglect or 
slackness, his manner was so kindly, gentleman-like and chn- 
sistent, as seldom to give oifence. Many difficult questions were 
offered for his solution ; and his arbitration was demanded even 
in personal quarrels. 

Nor was Lord Hardinge’s career less marked by moderation, 
we might almost say, by modesty, in his public as well as in his 
private capacity. The unassuming General Order directing the 
proud march of the captured Sikh Ordnance to Calcutta, when 
contrasted with the Song of Triumph,” which heralded the re- 
turn of the Gates of Somnath to Hindustan, might be adduced 
in illustration of the former ; and the latter was most conspicu- 
ous in the quiet and unpretending style in which he travelle d, 
and which marked his daily rides. Lord W. Bentinck himself 
was not more unostentatious : and often, even when in the 
neighbourhood of the enemy. Lord H. might have been observ- 
ed riding about with a single attendant. 

His habits were abstemious and regular. He was liberal in 
his hospitality ; no days passed in which visitors did not sit at his 
excellent board, and twice or thrice a week large parties were 
given, to which all strangers were invited. He was at first sur- 
prised at the independence of the Indian service, but freedom 
of opinion when allied to due subordination was too congenial 
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io Jiid nature to win disapproval. Wc have said that Lord 
llardinge was considerate and kind, and we repeat that he was 
so to all whether distant or around him. His letters and orders 
were always courteous and gentleman-like; never betraying 
anger or forgetfulness that those addressed were gentlemen, and 
that even if wrong in particular cases their motives may have 
heen right, or that their previous services may have deserved 
well of the Head of the Government. All this is undeniable, 
but wc fear it is equally true, that many who have partaken of 
Lord Ilai'dinge’s hospitality have left his house annoyed, rather 
than pleased. They have considered themselves intentionally 
slighted, because the Governor-General had not separately ad- 
dressed his conversation to them. Wounded vanity is hard to 
deal with, and wc believe tliat had Lord llardinge been able 
more frequently to divert his mind from cares of state to the 
IVivolities around him, he would have been what is called a more 
])oi)ular man. On our own experience we can testify to his de- 
sire to be affable and attentive to his visitors. He was always 
indignant if his staff appeared to fail in their duty to guests ; but 
it was not always easy for an elderly man worn down with labor 
from early dawn, to remember the especial case of every pom- 
pous Field Officer or self-complacent Civilian. To take wine 
and say a civil nothing was seldom omitted, but the special re- 
membrance of each individual’s peculiar case, was often wanting. 
This, we know, gave offence, especially to those, who, having 
applied for private audiences, were refused them but invited to 
dinner. 

This refusal of audiences has also offended many. Lord 
Auckland gave them, but regretted it, and recommended Lord 
I'Jlcnborough not to do so, but His Lordship was more ready of 
•'speech and more at home at a Levee or an Evening Party than 
Was Lord Hardingc. We are, however, of opinion that both 
were quite right. Audiences waste much time : they give 
advantages only to the forward and presuming and to parasites 
<d the Presidency and Simla. Every man can tell his story 
u 
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by letter or viva voce to the Private Secretary. If there is much 
in him, it will not require an audience to elicit it ; his name, 
character, and particular merits are better known at Army and 
Government Head-quarters than in any other service in tlie 
world, and Lord Hardinge was the last man in the world to in- 
tentionally neglect an individual, high or low, who had in any 
manner, by courage or by ability, distinguished himself; indeed 
by his hearty and cordial converse he soon won his way to such 
men’s hearts.* 

In Europe, Lord Ilardinge’s duties required the smallest mo- 
dicum of official correspondence, and up to his sixtieth year he 
had little or no practice in writing ; but restricting himself in 
his minutes, memoranda, and letters, as in his speeches to fact?, 
and attempting no sort of display, the products of his pen mtiy 
be placed without disparagement, by the side of those of any 
Statesman of his day. Clear and distinct in his perceptions, 
he has .always desired to master every subject before him, 
and would never be satisfied with slurring over questions 
imposing even the necessity of perusing voluminous papers 
on matters often affecting only the particular interests of an 
humble individual, but which he perceived did involve a prin- 
ciple. 

This was a notable and a valuable feature in his character. lie 
took large views of all questions. He ^saw them as Governor- 
General ; looked on theni from the arena of Europe, as affecting 
England as well as India, and not as referring to a particular 
class. Such men are needed for this country, and it is on this 
account we consider, that, as a general question, India can be 
best supplied with Governors-General from the British senate. 
Large and enlightened views, influenced but not warped by 
local experience, with ability, is what is w'anted in India. ‘ Tlie 

* What we have stated relates more especially to all cases of application for ini- 
vatc interview, with reference to the obtaininent of personal favours, connected '\ith 
any of the sciwiccs. As regards individuals, who have worthy objects to promote, 
unconnected with any of the regular services, a relaxation of the rule, under proi'cr 
restrictions, might be at once politic and l^cncficial. 
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due admixture of European and Native talent is one great 
secret of good Government ; a no less one is tiic introduction 
of fresh minds and fresh talent in all places from the mother 
country. 

Because Lord Ilardingc was always cordial and kind to his 
Secretaries, some have jumped at the conclusion that he was un- 
duly influenced by them. Far otherwise, lie was ready to 
hear the opinion of every man who had a right to give one. But 
no Governor-General ever more decidedly took his own line and 
chalked out his own course than did Lord Ilardingc. He is un- 
derstood to have usually draughted most of his own official let- 
ters of importance, as indeed seems to have been the practice 
with Lord Ellcnborough and many of his predecessors. Lord 
Hardinge’s quick perception at sixty enabled him readily to 
master matters to which his previous habits had been alien, and 
to which he had before paid little attention ; moreover his expe- 
rience on the stage of Europe enabled him often to throw new 
lights on the most. abstruse Indian subjects. 

Accustomed, as a constant attendant, for twenty years, of Par- 
liament, to turn night into day, he found no ditliculty in recon- 
ciling himself to our Indian habits, and not only to be stirring with 
the dawn, but as an almost general rule to be at work one, two, 
and three hours before day light : it was this practice that ena- 
bled him to get through so much business and to appear more or 
less at leisure during the day. On an average however he could 
not have worked less than ten hours a day. IJe was regular 
in his rides and walks and took much exercise ; pacing his room 
or verandah he would discuss questions of interest with his 
advisers and Secretaries, and often with chance visitors, or those 
he met on the road. Many of the younger as well as older 
membors of the service, in no way connected with his own staflP, 
have thus been honored with his cordial and even familiar con- 
versation on the most interesting European as well as Asiatic ques- 
tions, and it was thus he elicited opinions on Indian subjects, and 
obtained an insight into the characters and merits of individuals. 
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On such occasions, it was no uncommon speech for liim to make. 
— “ So and scf must be a fine fellow, every one speaks well 
of him,” or, it must be true, or some one would say a word In 
his favor.” 

Much has been said and even written of Lord Ilardlnu^c’s dis- 
pensation of patronage. We are among those who believe that 
the four last Governors-General all dispensed theirs with scru - 
pulous honesty, none more so than the late one. Like other 
mortals he has erred, but his nominations have been made care- 
fully and with perfect good faith. As in duty bound he ha^ 
considered recommendations from the Court of Directors where 
they were in behalf of deserving individuals, in the same way 
that he has recognized the superior claims of the sons of dhtic. 
guislicd officers ; but in the whole circuit of his appoiiitmcnts we 
know scarcely an instance of his putting a man into a wrun^'; 
l)lace, and not one of his wilfully doing so. 

We happen to be able to narrate the real circumstances <;[ 
four of his most important nominations, two of wliicb were at 
one time iftircasonably arraigned. Lord Hardinge may have ori- 
ginally thought that there was one other officer in the Army who 
would have made a better Adjutant-General than Colonel Grant, 
but he considered his strong claims, his long departmental expe- 
rience, his excellent business habits, his recent gallant services in 
the field, his severe wound, and last perhaps not least, — hut hy 
no means the ground of the appointment as some would say-- 
his connexion with the brave Lord Gough, and confirmed him 
in the appointment in which he had officiated throughout the 
Avar. We know that he is now perfectly satisfied witli the 
choice he made, and we arc not sure that if he had to ehoo.-e 
again he would not give the first instead of the second place 
to Grant. 

Mr. John LaAvrence Avas known throughout the Bengal Presi- 
dency as a practical, clear-headed, and energetic officer, avIkj 
had for years as Magistrate of the turbulent city of Delhi, eii- 
jf>yed the confidence of all ranks. MJien passing through Delhi. 
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the Governor-General aclnhrcd lila bold, Trank niauncr, and wag 
pleased with his activity in forwarding supplies, carriage and 
stores to the army, as well as with the cheerful, manly tone of 
Ills conversation and corresi)ondcnce. llcfore Colonel Jjawrencc‘s 
arrival on the frontier, ]\Ir. J. Lawrence was accordingly sent 
for to be employed in a judicial capacity in the Cis-Sutlej slates, 
but the Lieutenant-Governor, remarking that he could not be 
spared at such a time from Delhi, sent 14) another civilian, who 
was considered a good judicial officer. Some disat)polntmcut and 
oven disapprobation was expressed at what Mr. Thomason liad 
done ; and when at the expiration of the war, a Commissioner 
was required for the Jullunder Doab, Lord llardingc again se- 
lected him, and has assuredly liad no reason to regret Ids choice ; 
nor has a single voice ever pretended to assert that lie has failed 
in his duties, while those wlio know him say there are fev/ better 
civil administrators in India. No man is more satisfied of this 
than Mr. Thomason. 

Colonel Gouldie is our third instance. AVc doubt if the Go- 
vernor-General had seen him twice when he made him Auditor - 
General of the Bengal Army. Colonel G. had been for many 
years a ticnsion Paymaster, and had ac(tuired a high character 
as a man of business. He joined the Army, and was found to 
bo a good soldier, a shrewd, sensible man, however employed. 
Tills Lord llardingc ascertained from various sources. We have 
it from an honouralile man that he was casually asked by Lord 
llardingc what was Colonel Gouldie’s'cliaractcr, and that when 
he answered favourably, his Lordship replied that is much what 

Colonel and Major said,” mentioning persons eqvially 

disconnected as our informant with Colonel Gouldie, At the 
time we refer to, Lord llardingc had recommended Gouldie to 
the C/Ourt of Directors lor the appointment ; though some months 
later when he was sent for to be told ot his selection, he had not 
the slightest idea of the purpose for which his prc'.senco was re- 
quired. 

In the same manner Mr. H. jM. Elliot was selected as Sccrc- 
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tary to Government in the foreign department. For a whole 
year preceding- the vacancy, Lord Hardinge would ask, in con- 
versation, all sorts and degrees of persons as to Mr. Elliot’s 
character and ability. Thus without, as far as we are aware, ever 
having seen him, he selected the man whom the voice of the ser- 
vices voted the best qualified for this important ministerial office. 
We might adduce a dozen other instances equally to the point. 
Every man cannot have his wishes nor perhaps all liis deserts, 
but it may be fairly asked, where was the high influence, or what 
is called the interest, of Littler, Currie, Elliot, the three Law- 
rences, Thorcsby, Wheeler, Campbell, Mackeson, McGregor, 
Birch, Colvin, Sage, Benson, Gouldle, Edwardcs, the four Ab- 
botts, the Bechers, Lumsden, Holmes, Napier, MacLagan, Tay- 
lor, Beadon, and a host of others whose names Lord Hardinge 
probably never heard of before he reached India, before they 
approached him officially, or were presented to his notice as suit- 
ed to certain offices. 

We must not altogether omit mention of the cordial recep- 
tion given to Lord Hardinge by all ranks of the community 
of Calcutta on his Lordship’s return from the North West 
Provinces. Commendatory and congratulatory addresses i)Oui’- 
cd in on him, and the warm expressions of the commercial, 
civil, clerical and military community of the metropolis of 
India, will be found not only to bear out the anticipations with 
which we opened, but our own statements may possibly appear 
cold and heartless when contrasted with the glowing and affec- 
tionate terms in which they have recorded their sentiments. 
At the meeting of the inhabitants of Calcutta at the Town 
Hall on the 24th December, a letter from the Bishop was read 
by the Chairman, regretting that indisposition prevented him 
attending the meeting, and in warm and energetic terms t)ro- 
posing that a statue be voted to the retiring Governor-Ge- 
neral, towards the expense of which the writer expressed him- 
self ready to subscribe £200. Several natives took the oppor- 
tunity, at this meeting, in enthusiastic terms, to express thou* 
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gratitude to Lord llardinge for the benefits he had conferred on 
India. 

Before his departure Lord llardinge must also have received 
the reports of the speeches made at the parting dinner given by 
the Court of Directors to Lord Dalhousie, and in tTiem had an 
earnest of the greeting that awaits him in lingland. On the 
occasion referred to, the Premier of England, addressing the 
Governor-General elect, expressed his conviction “ that he will 
‘ show, as his immediate predecessor, Lord llardinge, has shown, 
‘ that resolution in administering justice, forbearance towards 
‘ all neighbours and foreign Powers, attention to the arts of 
* peace, and sedulous care for the improvement of the internal 
‘ condition of India, which are compatible with the utmost spirit, 

‘ the utmost courage in repelling any aggression that may be 

t niade meeting and conquering those who choose to constitute 

themselves the foes of the British empire in India.” The 
Chairman of the Court of Directors, himself a distinguished 
member of the Bengal Civil Service, at the same dinner, when 
proposing the health of Lord llardinge, eulogized him no less 
than Lord John Russell had done. Thus, amid the plaudits of 
the people whom he had ruled and already stamped by the 
approbation of the home authorities, has closed the administration 
of Lord Hardiuge. 

We bid adieu to his Lordship with every hearty good wish, 
lie found India held by a discontented Army, threatened by 
invasion, and almost bankrupt. He has, in all senses, righted 
the vessel, restored confidence to our Ranks, to our Allies and 
our Dependants, replenished the public purse, tranquillized the 
Frontier, and brought peace and security to the long distracted 
Punjab. He has already l^een rewarded; but a Viscorunty and 
a Pension is a small portion of his recompense. His best re- 
ward is in the conviction of his own noble heart that he has 
honestly and bravely done his duty ; that he leaves behind him 
more than a hundred millions whom he has largely blessed by 
enlightened and just measures; and that, returning to his^athc 
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land^ lie is rogrcittcd by those lie leaves behind^ and warmly wel- 
comed by men of every iliadc of opinion, as the pacific Warrior, 
the happy Statesman, the man who in reality ‘‘ brought Peace 
to Asia.” 
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I\K(‘ENT discussions Jind events liave proved, to the dullest 
understanding, tlie necessity of inilllary rcl'onn tliroii'''liout the 
lu'itir'ii Army. Tlie evidence bc-furc the Mast India (\)ininittee, 
tlie l-vi'jx'rt of tlie Promotion (/ommis^iouers, and linally Uoe- 
hiick’s (h'imea Uei>ort, have laid hare deficiencies, and shewn 
that, with the best pliy.-ical and niiiral materials in the world, 
with the bravest and the stroin^^est men, the iuo.4 chivalrous of- 
iicers, and the larii;est rC'Diirces ol‘ any nalie-n, anenent or mo- 
dern, Great llritain is wantini^ in alino4 all tlie reipiisites of an 
ctlicient Army. Our mcaninji; is well expressed by a friendly 
critii', Baron Bazancourt, in his ‘‘ Pivi' months in the Chimp be- 
fore Scba.sto])ol.’’ 

“Tho English, tliosc soldiers wliom it is iiiipo ohh; t.o di: iurh in tin* 
1111(1,4 of till' h.ittli', those l^^ian \Yalls which may ho [tiei'ced liy (he lieavy 
fnv of the onciiiy, lait Jiever h('at''u down, cniici icneed a great, me fortiino 
at the eoimnencenieni of ilie e\i)e(hfion A defeAiw' inieina,l admiiiisira- 
tioii decmiateil thi'ir foices nioie elfeetually ih m war, 'i’hei'c was amongst 
them an amount of dernoralrvition of whieh I eaiiiiot gue ilie iernhle ac- 
count. The soldiers lay din.n hcfoiv their Imis looking s.'il, sullen, and cn- 
luuisted. Tlio hoivc.s died hy hundred-! Iiik('ima.n had deca])itated tlie 
he.id of the army. The vice of an impiovident organisation devonri'd tlie 
rest. It IS the war in Afnea wliidi lias [U’e.mived us. WT <*we oiirsifdy 
to our lialiits of cncam])ing, and to our eN;[)editions into the interior of 
'‘oiuitrii'.s. The necessity thus incurri'd of making [imviMon for tlie smallest 
defails, has been of the greati'st utility to us in tlie (Jiimca.” 

India is England’s Africa, if she knew how to avail herself of 
Jts opportunities. P>iit such is not the ease. Here wc have our 
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camp life and our expeditions; how many benefit thereby? 
Ilundrcds of officers, especially of the Koyal Army in India, 
with every opportunity, j^o through their career, live and die, 
in the most child-like helplessness. They have no o]»ject, or nt 
least the very smallest, to a worldly mind, for exertion.^ They 
arc accustomed to have everything done for them, to he fed, 
clothed, barracked, encamped, all without a thought on their 
part; when, therefore, a necessity for using tlieir senses arise:', 
they are like babes. All goes wrong. Eui'opean soldiers are 
exposed in long useless marclics in the hottest mouths, are ])a- 
raded and sometimes even made to march diiring those months 
in full dress cloth clothes. Se[)oys, lii their line, arc C([ually ill 
dealt witli. Much liardship, and even many deallis are the re- 
sult. A good deal lias lieoii done to remedy tlie most glaring 
evils, Llelbrm is afoot : but, after a hundred years’ experieiu'e 
of Indian warfare, we arc still nearer tlie A ]> V than the Z of 
a sound, practical, military administration. \Ye neither elollu' 
nor arm onr troops according to common sense. They arc not 
even rationally tod. d’hc sepoy. is jicrliaps tlic best paid soldier 
in tlie world, and tlie large majority of tliem the worst fed. 
The European is at times too highly fed. Eating and drinking, 
rather than heat or cold, send him to his grave. In the matter 
of fmynee, tliousands are spent useles^^ to-day, lives arc sacri- 
ficed to-moiTOAv to save a few rupees. We might intcrminalily 
I'lm on and oiler scores of cxainiilos —mortality-bills, and bills (»f 
expenditure. At present we can only glance at the bare lacts. 
These notorieties need no examples lor Indian Keaders. 

■ The startling disclosures of The Times' Kc})orter, and of the 
Crimea Commission, for a time turned attention to India; and 
the Press, usually little prone to do justice to tlie Indian Army, 
all at orftc found a panacea for all Crimean and home short- 
comings in ilndian officers and Indian arrangements. East fei- 
dia Company’s servants at once rose to as undue a premium as 
they had shortly before been, and arc already again, at an unfair 
discount. A Bengal civilian was offered the post of Commis- 
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sioner in the Crimea Commissariat enquiry^ and the same a])le 
and energetic gentleman might have been the ^Superintendent, 
of the Smyrna JTospitnl. Indian contingents \ycrc called for 
Certain leaders of public opinion would have sent elderly su- 
badars and sepoys to the Caucasus or the Crimea ; and some 
would have done still worse, and have transferred bodily many 
of our Eiiro})ean Battalions from India to the scat of war. Even 
our hitherto very worst department, the commissariat, v;as sud- 
denly and for the nonce trumi)eted into fame, and it re<[ulred 
Sir Charles Trevelyan’s personal knowledge and matter ot fact 
evidence to c(jnvince the British public, that they would not gain 
by superseding’ hlr. Eilder by one ot flotce Pershad’s j)rotcgcs. 
The names of some excellent soldiers were introduced into tiic 
discussions. Cheape, Steel, Stalker, Edwardcs, hlayne and 
Chamberlain ohtainc<l due praise; some others more tlian due. 
But the hot tit jiassc'd ; India is again forgotten. Another Cabid 
*or another Sebastoj'ol is required to remind England ol India’s 
existence. In the interim out of the 0215 otlicers ot the Indian 
Army, two or three dozen, some goe|J and many bad, have been 
permitted to take part in the great European struggle, although 
there are scores, nay hundreds, ot the best who would gladly 
join, and who might, under proper arrangements, be temporarily 
spared. AVc fear that*lhc chief permanent result will be a con- 
siderable inciease to our present stock ot sell-conceit. Wq for- 
get that, on a small scale, we have had our own Ilalaklava and 
our own Scutari a dozen times over, aud that Irom the ilays ot 
Jlydcr Ally down to those ol Akbar Khan, Providence only has 
saved our armies from destruction by liungcr and thii’st as well as 
by the sword. The exposures by the Press ot incompctency, 
neglect, and cruelty in tlic Crimea, have done good, the eyes 
of England being on the hospitals, tJic harbours, the tents 
and the bivouacs of the army. It will hardly Igain be , ex- 
posed to tlie scenes of 1H54 and 1855, that struck so much 
horror into every British heart. To have got rid of the fine 
gentlemen who do not like real soldicriiig, is itsell a gain. To 
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have obtained a commander possessed of physical streno'tli, is a 
greater. 

We are by.no moans so certain of the good efTcct of ]'nigH,di 
discussions on Indian affairs. The gross ignoraiice with which 
evcrytliing Indian is discussed in luiglainb is well cxeinplilied 
in the mention, during these discussions, of Brigadier j\fnyne. 
Few Indian officers have been more before the public, diniiig 
the last fifteen years, than Mayne. Yet the Ih'css, while laud- 
ing his military qualities, must needs dilate on his experiem e 
with wild tribes, and in raising irregular levies ; the fact be- 
ing tliat he never raised a single troop or eom})ajiy, and that 
all his experience has been with as eixilized soldiers as any in 
India. 

We profess now to offer few new facts on the Indian Army ; 
but, with the aid of the mass of evidence before us, to cor- 
rect some errors and to sketdi its ])re,sent and past condition, 
and also to note m^my points in which its efficiem-y may hc^ 
improved without increasing its exjamse. Costing now eliwcn 
millions a year, or little |jliort of half the revenue of the coun- 
try, the Army caimoi bo increased without risk of han]:rii[)t- 
cy. Kcl’orm and adaptation, not numerical increa.-e, then, aiv 
required — reform in the Freiu^h rather than in the Fmglish 
lashioii, not in pipe clay details, hut in arms, accoutrements and 
drill, above all in tone and mondo, in putting not only the right 
sort of soldier of all ranks and creeds in tlie right j)]a(;e, and gl^ ine 
him an object and a motive for simple duty, but olicring liina 
inducements to zeal and exertion ; in short, to sulfstitute to a 
certain extent, rewards for merit in lieu of for old utje. Oin 
remarks must necessarily be desultory, and will toucli the i)i'c- 
judices and even the interests of many. They will therefore not 
be popular ; we trust they may be useful. 

Wc iiave vainly sought for exact detailed statistics, at diifcrcjit 
periods, of the Indian Army, in Bine Books, in Histories, in 
Army Lists, as also from private sources. Captain Ilaftcr'* quite 


Inliis work “The Anglo-Indian Ariii\.” 1855. 
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misleads Iiis reader. He gives two European regiments, instead 
of three, at caeh Presidency, though a llvird was vivsed a twelve- 
month before his book was published, lie calls all the Engi- 
neers “ itoyal Corps. ’ AVhat he means by twelve Kegliuents 
of Irregular Infantry” and sixteen of Local Militia” iji Bengal, 
we are at a loss to imagine. The expression — “ Militia” — smacks 
of his book being a get up” in Paternoster How. Unfortunate- 
ly we have no Militia in India. All arc mercenaries, the inofet 
faithful in the world, ])ut still mercenaries. The men who fought 
a' -ainst us under Mahratta and Sikh banners arc jiow our trusty 
soldiers. They are* ours to the death, so long as we keep cove- 
nant with them. Their salt is -their country and their ban- 
ner. cannot expect and do not dcscr\c more: we have 

done little to induce personal attachment in set)oys or in any 
other class. The time, we hope, is coming, wlien both mW 

have greater reason than at present, to light for love of our 

Mipremacy. 

The evidence before Parliament has scarcely assisted us more 
than Captain Haftcr has done; we have puzzled ourselves for 
very many hours over the Blue Book figures and' tables, but 
have not tsucceeded in reconciling the statements ol the dif- 
f('rent authorities or even the cviilence of the same individual 
atdijrercnt time3. We have therefore concocted a table for our- 
selves. 
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Tabular Statfmont of the Ai'my of India in January 185G, 

the Cdutinyents and Irreyular Corps officered from, the 
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cludinq all Majesttfa and the lion hie Cowpany a Troops ; all 
Line ; also the Field Regular and Irregular Guns attached. 
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tiichiiients arc occasionally clubbed. The "rand total 323,823 includes 4H,.^19 
small Mountain Train, arc aftached. Three hundred Rattcring Duns and as many 
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We submit tills account to our readers with much confideiioe, 
as coutaiuliRy ft nearer ajiproximatiou to the total stren(j;th ofihr 
Army, and even of its details, than any other ])iiblished doeii- 
meut. 

In preparing the above table we have derived assistance from 
j\fr. Philip IMelvilPs evidence, but have not always lieen able 
to ascortain his meaning, nor arc wc saiished that his figures arc 
always correct. IMost of ours are taken from the Army Lists. 
Mr. hlelvlll gives no details of the Contingents, but clubs them 
at 32,000 men, whicli is above their strength.’'^ We have enter- 
ed them in our table, with otlier Irregulars, under tlicir several 
lieads, Artillery, Cavalry, and Infantry. It will be observed 
that wc estimate the army at 323,323, which though dihering 
in detail, eh»scly agrees with l\Ir. P. MelvilTs total of 2,Mh/;’i2f), 
added to 32,000 Contingents. Our total strength includes 1 i()() 
Dragoons, 21.200 Uoyal lufanlry, 2300 Horse Artillery, 

Foot Artillery, ()2l.) Oilii'crs of the Company's Army, bOO') 
Company’s Infantry, 700 Veterans nml 300 Ordiiaueo, WVrr.nit, 
and N. C. Stair, malcing a total of 33 Jit) Lnropean ollicers an ! 
soldiervS. Tlu' 273,301 uativi's i»iclude 23»)t) Sappers; -Obi) 
Foot and 440 Horse Artillery : t)-15() Pegnlar and 23,780 L’lv- 
gular (’avalry; also 170,000 Lvcgnlar and .51,150, (piasl local oi' 
Irregular Inrantry,t and 510 Guns are attached, 138 heiiig 
Horse Artillery. 

This vast Army occujiies about 1 ,350,000 sipiarc miles of coun- 
try, and protects and overawes about 150 millions of }u'c.[i!c. 
There is therefore about one soldier to 465 of the population, 
but so unequally divided, that in the Punjab the proportion i^ 
one to 200, whereas in Bengal it is one to 3000. lutcrmcdiatclv 

* Since the above noliave observed that l\Ir. ItlcUill reckons tlie (biM ''- 

wnr and Itpvsoi’c Conlinacnls C'. part ofliis SLkOOO, and as bemu, on f!ic sanu' looiiii'-; 
With ibc (iWiibor and Hulciabml ('ontin^<‘nts ; i)ut sneb is nut tin* case 'I'lu' I'oi 
latter are disciplined bodies, oHicered by Kii^bsb uenlleiueii ; the others, espeeiall} 
the (jluicowar’s, arc iieilber otliccrcd nor disciplined. 

t They are more, Reanlar than the Ueu;n1ar Battalions of ('live’s lime, and in- 
deed (lifter little from the Regulars exeepi^m bavinfj: only three ollicers instead ul 
twenty-four. Few of them can correctly be called local. 
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and in the south, it varies according to the circumstances of the 
country, a single Regiment being here and there stationed at long 
intervals, but more frequently a Brigade with Cavalry and guns 
being located together. 

The Army, as above detailed, does not include the Punjab Police 
Battalions, the Sinde and other organised Police, altogether num- 
bering at least 16,000 drilled and well armed soldiers, most of 
them quite equal to average Irregulars.* To these may be add- 
ed about one hundred thousand ordinary Police • and Revenue 
peons, the “ Idlers” of Sir Charles Napier. lie estimated the 
number in the Bengal and Agra Presidencies at 158,000 ; but 
the correct number is 59 , 000 , and in the Punjab 11 , 000 . In 
somewhat similar proportion 30,000 will be the number for Bom- 
bay' and Madras. If to this hundred thousand, we add the vil- 
lage police throughout the country, an array of numbers equal 
to the whole strength of the Army might be made. And if we 
count, as our predecessors the Moguls would have done, or as 
any European Government but our own would do, the armies 
of native states situated within our limits, we may nearly com- 
plete the full million, and rival Xerxes of old or the Czar 
of to-day. That we allow the village police of Bengal to 
be breakers, instead of conservators of the peace, is surely our 
own fault. If they commit dacoitees and overawe landholders 
and planters, and act energetically ayainst the law, /or n motive^ 
they can also, for a motive, fight dacoits to maintain the law. 
Whole districts in the N. W. Provinces filled with the brethren 
of the fighting classes of Oude have never, during the last seventy 
years, seen a British sepoy. Sir George Clerk, no mean conser- 
vator of the peace, in his evidence before Parliment, considered it 
quite feasible to make use of the 30 to 40 , 000 , hereditary village 
police of Bombay, now set aside, though still enjoying service 
lands. 

In regard to native armies, when we were comparatively 
weak they fought on our side. The Nizam helped cordially at 

^ Wc have taken no account of the projected Oude Continj^^eiit and Bengal I’nlu a 
Battalion. 

W 
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Seringapatam. Less cordially different Maliratta chiefs have lit 
times done so. The Rajpoots were more true to us than we were 
to ourselves, during Monson’s retreat. Sikh Contingents served 
at Bhurtpore and in the Nepal hills. The Sikh army, in its 
worst days, helped us to force the Khyber, and a portion even ac- 
companied us to Cabul. The Goorkhas periodically offer their 
services, and Golab Singh’s regiments have, on two occasions, 
bought valiantly by our side in Hazara. Above all, the Bhauwal- 
pore Nawab fought our battle, when the weather was thought 
too hot for us to fight it ourselves. Bearing these facts in mind, 
we would steer a mean course between those who would have 
made over Delhi and Agra to the Rajpoots during the Sikh war, 
and Sir Charles Napier’s alarm of the Goorkhas, of Hyderabad, 
Golab Singh and the Burmese. Indeed, we are of opinion, that 
all but the last might without dilliculty be induced to aid in the 
conservation of the public peace. 

The expense of the Army, including the dead- weight, is 
eleven millions a year, or nearly one-half the revenue of ludia. 
To increase it, as many suggest, would be to risk bankruj)tcy, 
It already exceeds by 158,000 the strength when Lahore and 
Gwalior had large hostile armies at our very doors, and is 30,000 
in excess of the highest numbers during the Burmah and Sikh 
wars. Allowing, then, the police in all its branches to do ordi- 
nary police work, as in good hands it is amply able to do, wc 
have the Army to support it and to watch a sea-girt frontier, 
whence nothing can touch us, the Nepal and N.W. borders where 
we are scarcely less safe, and to overawe the rabble portions of the 
Hyderabad army, and deal with Sonthal and other half anued 
savages, and even less formidable discontented chiefs. 

For those 'i)urpose8 our means are most ample, if we are true 
to oiirselves. Tn the words of the first Punjab Report, — 

“ It ia not open War that ia to be guarded against (at Lahore,) but 
secret intrigue, and outbursts of small bands of desperate men ; against 
the first, the best remedy is a mixture of the different arms, with 
large sprinkling of Europeans ; for the other. Irregular horse, and such 
Infantry as, unencumbered with baggage, can be under arms and m 
movement at an hour’s notice,” 
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“ One thousand (1,000) men (hall Cavalry, half Infantry,) and two 
guns, put in motion within two hours of the news of a disturbance 
reaching any of our stations, and able to traverse tlie country at the 
rate of twenty or thirty miles a day, will do more to secure the peace 
of the Punjab than the tardy assemblage of armies. Indeed, we do not 
hesitate to state, that our anxiety is rather on account of the num- 
ber of troops, and the system on which we understand they are to bo 
lo(;ated, tliaii of any deficiency of force," 

The above i)assages entirely express our opinion. There is no- 
thing in the length or breadth of the i)lain3 of India that could 
for an hour stand against such a force. Had such a one been put 
in motion at the outset of the Sonthal insurrection, the whole af- 
fair would not have lasted as many weeks as it has months. Had 
the ten thousand men that had been* told off on the N. W. 
Frontier to meet disturbance, promptly marched on Mooltan in 
1848, tlierc would probably have been no siege, or at least the 
affair would have been as insignificant as it proved momentous. 
Decisive and energetic measures have never yet failed, tliougli 
contrary courses have often brought us very near destruction. 
Arcot, Plassey, Duxar, Assay e, and Laswaree, tell their own tales, 
as do Baillie, Monson and Elphinstonc theirs. With less means 
than Monson, Goddard successfully performed twice his task. By 
a bold front Goddard marched across the continent of India, 
and carried every thing before him. Monson, by distrusting his 
troops, by retreating when he ought to have advanced, drew 
Ilolkar after him and lost bis army. A few hours’ stand, or a 
single march in the right direction, would have saved Baillie. A 
three mile movement would have preserved Elphinstonc, even 
after months of insane delusion. The very first day he taught 
the Affghans their game. Instead of attacking the rabble, who 
had murdered Burnes in the city, he called in his detachments 
and kept close within his intrenchments, letting nothing but 
hunger move him. A single Regiment would have dispersed 
the mob on the first day. For three days the very men who 
afterwards destroyed our army, supported Mackenzie in the 
city, and eventually aided their retreat. Thus it will always 
be. Providence helps those who help themselves. Those who 

2 
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do not, need not look for friends any where, especially in the East. 
Lords Hardin^e and Gough won Ferozeshah by holding their 
ground during the night. Lord Gough lost the fruits of Chi- 
lianwalla, by not following the same course. 

Home conquered the world by never yielding afoot, by never 
confessing herself beaten, by rising with renewed courage from 
every defeat. We require such fortitude more than Koine did. 
As yet our tents are only pitched in the land. We liave a nu- 
merous and a noble Army, but six-sevenths of it are of the soil. 
We have one fortress in all India. We offer no inducement to 
extraordinary fidelity, even while we place our magazines, our 
treasuries, and our very throats, at the mercy of any desperado. 
While we English arc thus reckless, we, both at home and in In- 
dia, are more easily panic-stricken than perhaps any brave peo- 
ple in the world. Not only does a Cabul, or a Chilianwalla, 
strike terror from one end of the country to the other, but a 
simple murder, a Sonthal or a Moplah outbreak, has scarcely 
less effect. AVith few exceptions there is no preparation to med 
sudden danger. There is the most helpless alarm when it does oc- 
cur. 

Kussia did not wait until she was attacked to fortify Sebasto- 
pol, Bomarsund, and a hundred other points. She will now lose 
character if, at the present juncture, she fortify St. Pctersburgli 
and Moscow. Let us profit by experience. Let us put our house 
in order. We know not how soon a coalition may press Britaiin 
as Kussia is now pressed. While the war lasts, there will be no 
undue economy ; but should peace occur to-morrow, we run the 
risk of reverting to the old apathy, that left the whole coast ol 
England undefended, and only thirty guns in the Isles available 
for Field service at the-very time we were expecting war with 
France. 

Let us not be misunderstood ; we are no alarmists. Wc only 
testify to what we have witnessed during the last twenty years. 
Our disgust was often great at what we did so witness. History 
testifies to the preceding eight years. We have vividly before 
our eyes the terror of Madras, when Ilyder Ally’s horsemen 
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swept its suburbs. The alarms caused by the failures of the lirst 
INepal eampaigii; also those by su})posed Mahratta combinations, 
and by Pindaree incursions, by Murray’s and by Monson’s re- 
treats, by the occupation of Furruckabad, and the beleaguerment 
of Delhi, and lastly by our four failures at Bhurtpore. Fven 
greater, though utterly without reason, was the panic at Calcut- 
ta at the outset of the first Burmah war. Chittagong was re- 
ported in flames. Banl^^rs asked to be allowed to send their 
cash to Fort William, and Burmah war-boats were reported on 
the salt-waterlake ; and all this because the Calcutta militia ran 
away at llamoo ! These are historical facts. Nor were the 
whisperings of alarm less loud on the occasions of the murders 
in 1848, or when, in the ensuing year, six Malay-like Sikhs sold 
their lives in an onslaught on a whole k]uropean Kegiment at 
Laliorc ; or, on each Moplah affair, tliough the number of 
fanatics concerned was scarcely more numerous than in that of 
Lahore. Finally, our readers will remember how the murders 
of Mackeson and Connolly and the attack on Mackenzie were 
reejived. The first was supposed to be connected with a simul- 
taneous rise at Peshawur and invasion from the Khyhcr; the 
others as the forerunners of the assassination of all Europeans. 

It must be pleasant to our enemies, and amusing to others 
who watch our arrogance and insolence in ordinary times, to 
observe tlie dastard fear with which many of our numbers re- 
ceive such events, the loud talk, even in mess-rooms, of gene- 
ral insurrection, the loading of pistols and the doubling of senti- 
nels. Such acts are all wrong. They tend to produce the very 
danger that is feared. It is right ahmys to bear in mind that wc 
are but encamped in the land. We are dwelling ‘‘ in the tents 
of Shem.” We have yet to prove the permanence of the encamp- 
ment, whether it is to be rudely broken up in blood ; whether to 
be a Mogul “ Oordoo” a Mahratta or a Sikh “ Lushkur,” or 
“ Chaonee or whether, after a fertilizing and blessed rule of 
centuries, we are voluntarily to hand over regenerated India to 
ber own educated and enlightened sons. But whatever be ours 
and India’s destinies, our obvious duty is to avoid all 
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occasion of danger, at the same time ahoays calmly and unosten- 
tatiously stand to our arms. The spirit of Wellington’s and 
Cromwell’s words should be our motto, and always in our hearts, 

Trust in God,” ‘‘ Keep your Treaties” — and “ Keep your Pow- 
der Dry.” 

To such of our readers as are disposed to tax us with exag- 
geration in the above rough sketch, we recommend a glance at 
recent -newspaper Statements regarding Connolly, Mackenzie, 
and the Sonthal disturbances. Above all, let them read Sir Wil- 
liam Napier’s pamphlet of 1854, on the Dalhousie and Napier 
controversy. They may then blush for British officers. It is 
difficult to know whether William Napier believed those incen- 
diary and dastardly reports. If he did, he was as credulous as 
his gallant brother when the latter perceived danger from Hyde- 
rabad, Burmah and Cashmere. Such records of our shame, how- 
ever, abound in the newspaper correspondence of the Allghan, 
Scinde and Sikh wars. Wellington and Kaglan were equally 
molested by scare-crows, and according to the accounts from our 
own ranks Spain should have been lost, and the army before 
Sebastopol destroyed. The public enunciation of such opinions 
is by few, the talkings and murmurings are by many. Even 
brave men — men ready to lead the storming party or to die at 
their posts, consider themselves privileged to talk in strains they 
would never permit in the ranks under them, strains that must 
weaken their own influence and might even endanger their own 
lives. 

We freely admit that, with the march of civil improvement, 
much has been done, during the last few years, to improve our 
military position. But, in the words of Napoleon, moral is to 
physical force as three to one, and moral strength is not altogether 
at the bidding of Governors General, Commanders-in-Chief, or 
subordinate leaders. But to a great extent it is. The Army at 
Candahar never lost heart, because Nott kept his. MacLarens 
Brigade, intended for Ghuznee, failed even to reach Khclat-i- 
Ghilzie, because MacLaren never expected to carry out his or- 
ders. It did not require a Xenophon to do so. Havelock, Mon- 
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tclth, Richmond, Mayne, MacGregor, Broadfoot, Pottinger, 
MacKenzie or Backhouse, with many others engaged in AIF- 
ghanistan, would have saved not only Ghuznee but Cabul. The 
futile attempt of MacLaren did mischief. It added to the pre- 
vious discouragement of our own people, it gave courage to the 
Affghans. The fact is notorious. Mahomed Akbar had failed 
in an attack on the citadel of Cabul held by Shah Soojah ; but 
the same night, hearing of MacLaren’s retreat, he renewed the 
assault, and succeeded. With Cabul also fell Ghuznee, and 
Khelat-i-Ghilzie was left to its fate, for Craigie to make a de- 
fence not often surpassed. The counsel of a few brave hearts 
saved Jellalabad after their own Government liad abandoned 
them. 

It was the moral depression of Wilde’s brigade added to the 
shameful manner in which it, a body of four sepoy battalions 
with a hap- hazard Brigadier and Brigade Major taken from their 
own ranks, without a single other Staff officer, without carriagCi 
euimnissariat, guns, or cavalry, was sent to Peshawur, that not 
only prevented its reaching Jellalabad, but nearly caused its own 
destruction in the Khyber. The Blue Book records Sir Jasper 
Nicholl’s opinion — ‘‘ I have yet to learn the use of guns in a pass.” 
On this wondrous conclusion, a General, who four and twenty 
years earlier had himself done good service in a mountain coun- 
try, or rather, we suspect, on the preconceived opinion that Jel- 
lalabad must be lost, acted. It would have been more honest, 
sensible, and humane, to have boldly refused to permit a man to 
cross the Sutlej. Thai chapter of Indian military history has 
yet to be written. Kaye’s work, admirable as it generally is, has 
not done justice to those concerned, but has done very much 
more than justice to the Commander-in-Chief. Few officers have 
been worse treated than the gallant and Unfortunate Wilde. As 
brave a soul as ever breathed, he was driven broken hearted to 
his grave. 

We might adduce scores of such examples, bad and good, from 
past Indian history, of the effect of prestige and of leading ; of 
good and of bad conduct, by the very same men, all induced by 
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individual example, or by the moral effect of circumstances. No 
soldier is more open to the influence of all the above causes than 
the sepoy. He has a wonderful opinion of the ‘‘ Ikbal” of the 
Company. He has also a keen perception of the merits or de- 
merits of his oflicers. He loves the memory of the commander 
who has led him successfully ; and, in extreme old age, will talk 
of the subaltern who was kind to him and shared his dangers.* 

In the track of Monson’s retreat, we have repeatedly heard an 
old Subadar recount the doings of his own corps, going over not 
only the names of his oWn officers, but of others with whom he 
was not immediately connected, telling how nobly Lucan died 
in covering the retreat through the Mokundra Pass ; how the 12th 
N. I. was destroyed in covering the passage of the Bunnas River. 
History corroborates the old man’s tale, and tells how the se])oys 
bade their officers keep heart ; we will take you safe to Agra.” 
Captain Rafter records that out of twelve thousand men, 
scarcely one thousand entered Agra, without cannon, baggage or 
ammunition.” The guns dragged by bullocks were, 0 / co«/\s7>, 
lost in a country which in the rains is a quagmire ; but our 
author has, unintentionally no doubt, exaggerated the tale of 
misery and disaster. Never was more devotion shewn by a met' 
cenary army. With Holkar at their heels, slaying them like 
sheep, or sending them in noseless and otherwise maimed, to ter- 
rify their comrades, and on the other hand, offering tlicm service 
with the prospect of high command in his own ranks, there were 
scarcely more desertions from the sepoys battalions than there 
have been from the British ranks at Sebastopol. 

Monson’s affair was one entirely of trust and of prestige. 
Affairs were ill-managed, but the sepoys stood by him as ])y 

* Malcolm’s anecdote of the old native officers, always taking their .soiih (o 
salaam to the pictures of Coote and Medowes in the Town Hall of Madra.s lnU 
of tlicir making a distinction in favor of the former, is an example ofthcaihaii- 
tiigo of long intimacy with sepoys. Sir William Mcdowe.9 was an admirable sol- 
dier. On the breaking out of the American war, being transferred from a corps he 
liad long commanded, he called for volunteers to accompany him, and every innn 
steiiped out. Such an officer must everywhere be loved, but jirobably he could iml 
talk to natives, and therefore lost one important engine of influence. SirE.wc 
('(K)te was perhaps as badly off in regaid to the languages, but he had moie kmiw' 
ledge of the habits of sepoys Ixjt us not be told that Hastings and Clive could ne' 
converse with natives. They were giants : rules arc not for such. 
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^Mattliews and l)alllie, bccau.-;c tlicy lookcal to tlio ( 'oinpany’a star; 
because in all points they trusted and ret-pcc, led tlK^ CJoveriinieiit. 
In those days it was not unusual for the pay of the trv)0[)s to be 
six, twelve and even twenty months in arrears. The Army was 
then numerically not half its present strength ; but our character 
as soldiers was superior to uhat it is at ])rcscn{. Slraii:;c, that 
after we have conquered all arq^ind, we should lunc lust weight 
with our own people. Monson was a brave man and somewhat 
retrieved Ids own personal characicr at Bhurtpore ; but the cllect 
of his retreat nearly negatived all Lord Lake’s victories. 

Hector jMonroe, Coote, Ochlcrlouy, iAdams, IMalcolm and 
Tlimro were men of a diflercnt stamp. AVilh them tliere was 
confidence on both sides. In full reliance on his (roojis, Ochlcr- 
lony, with sc[>oys alone, succeeded A\herc royal oflieers and royal 
troops had failed. (Jillespie’s ])rom])t gallanlry rescued Vellore, 
though the same (General, by impetuosily at Kalinupi, sacrificed 
his own life and Airtually lost the campaign. It would be a 
])]car^aiit task to tell of Arcot, Onorc, i\lasuli])alam, Korigiim iind 
Sclahuldec. AVe jioiut to them simply as illustrations of the 
hiqqiy eiTccls of mutual trustfulne.'S. AATi might aLo withadvan- 
tiigc glance at other and more recent allairs of o])j)osi(e com- 
plexions, \Vc shall however not, on thij; occasion, do so. 

The moral of our dissertation is to take ad\antage of the pre- 
sent ( risis in Lurotie, and, while we have no cause of 

•JciL'm in India, to take warning from the past. iMuch, wercjieat, 
has hcen done. jMuch rottciiuess has been swept away. Many 
dc])artnients have been reformed. Some [iortioms of the ihnplre 
have been put in a good state of defence. Less expensive but 
cipially efficient bodies of troo[)s have licen rai^od, thus combining 
economy with efficiency. Above all, some steps have hecii taken 
to give us Coinmanders-i 11- Chief, having the use of their limbs and 
with their senses about them. AATi arc not hencefoi-ward to liavo 
the dregs of the lives of gallant veterans who, during health and 
•‘Strength, were never cnlru'^ted with important coinmand; nor arc 
've to have as Generals of di\ision and brigade, men ivhose only 
t^'uarantee of efficiency is old age, whose ^ery existence is often 

X 
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u token of their never havinoj earned command, who ]ia\e kept 
themselves in clover during tlie legitimate years of working life, 
and tlnis, while generous souls have sunk in the strugglcj survive 
to win the prizes. 

Another and more urgent step is w'anted. There must he a 
har against the command of regiments heing the reward of tliir- 
ty and forty years of incompetcicc. MVe can even do heller with 
had (rcncrals than with had regimental officers. Inkcnnau 
was w'Oii hy the individual action of Regiments, not hy the stra- 
tegy or tactics of Generals. Most of our Indian battles lane 
hecn so won. The apjiointments of Generals Anson and Grant 
are angaries of good. There may be abler and more CNpericneeil 
commanders, but both have common sense, the use of their 
limbs and of all their faculties. Let them see that their suhm- 
dlnates enjoy similar advantages. Neither Wellingtons nor 
Washingtons arc expected, but it is not therefore necessary we 
should w^ait till the (juantity of sense and strength that olliocr^ 
liave been endowed W'ith, has evaporated, before they are employ - 
ed in command. No such absurdity is perpetiialcd in ordinal \ 
life. No brewer or baker Avaits till his workman is superannuat- 
ed before he ])romotcs him to the post of foreman ; a jiension h 
the fitting rcw'ard for old age. Some officers now in command, 
to the injury of the service, wxrc good men and true twenty 
years ago, others were never fit for a corporal’s charge ; and 
only in a seniority service could have escaped from the subal- 
tern ranks. Chief Judges, Residents and C'ommissioiiers, arc 
not the oldest men in the service. Metcalfe, Jenkins, Eljdiin- 
stone, Clerk and Muuro performed good service when niulcr 
thirty years of age. On tjic bench, if any where, age is wanted, 
or at least is not an encumbrance. ITc reverse the order, vc 
have young Judges and old divisional and even regimental com- 
manders. We have boys, on magisterial benches, hoary age 
commanding Light Horse. 

We implore the attention of all the authorities at home and 
in India, to these glaring inconsistencies. Lord Ilardinge, Su’ 
(’liurlcs Napier, Lord Gough, all testify to the necessity ol a 
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cliungT. No one denies it. Honor will be to him who, notwilh- 
slandin.L^ the outcry that will follow, will change Hie system that 
lias brought Irregular troops int<i fashion, to the disparagement 
of Regulars, ihiis averring that three selected and comparative- 
ly vouiig officers arc preferable to a dozen or sixteen haphazard 
ones, commanded by such men as are generally found at the 
head of Regiments of the line. Some system must be devised, 
by having the whole Army in one general list, or by having Rc' 
• diiiciits of two, three or four Battalions, or by striking off in- 
edicients, and by admitting the transfer of officers from one 
('orps to another, to secure the command of Regiments to those, 
between the ages of thirty and fdty, who have, at least not given 
roofs of incompetency. There arc men now commanding Rc- 
gliiients known to have greatly injured, if not mined, more than 
one C-orps, and Avho are working hard to destroy the credit of 
tlicir present charges. AVe have heard the new Commander-in- 
('hief of the Aladras Army regret the neressifi/ of putting such 
men in command. AVe confess never to have; been able to per- 
ceive the necessity. It has liecn a custom rather than an obli- 
gation, and the sooner it is abrogated the better for tlic Indian 
A rmy. 

Let officers rise to rank much as at present by seniority, but 
drive inefficients to resignation by positively refusing them com- 
mand. Let there be tests for every grade of authority. TiCt no 
Oiimer obtain tlic command even of a company until he has 
ed his ([ualificatioii. ddie present tests are altogether insuffi- 
cient. The exjiniination should be systematic and not dependent 
on the whims of Commanding Officers or Lx:iminers. (iradnat- 
ed for each rank, it should ohbye each Officer to evince moderate 
ability and moderate application. All men arc not intended by 
nature for soldiers. The sooner iiicapaiilcs find out, the mistake 
of their parents in having put them into the wrong line, the bet- 
ter for themselves and for tlie service. In no Army are higher 
qualifications required. Is it good that one single Individual 
Officer should be a laughing-stock to his men t 'I hey arc nearly 
X 2 
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fifty to one ofii.^. Oiir staff should be gootl, the best procura()h 
or it must be more than iisehiss — mischievous, nay dangerous. 

On this, tlic most important question concerning tlic Army, 
we desire to suggeftt no specific rules, but simply, though mo-i 
earnestly, to recommend those of common sense, l^et a mixed 
Committee of Oillcers from the three Presidencies be ajipointod 
to consult and report on this and other matters, and hit their 
report 1)0 published, and, after dix'ussion, be acted on, as l“ar a.- 
possible ; but unlnqtpily there is less lack of information thaw ef 
desire or ability to act on it. Soiae Iweiily years ago such e 
Committee did report on artillery matters and made many ex 
eellent suggestions, few of wliich have to this day been eaiTiei' 
out."^ (icneral Patrick Clrant tells us in his e\ idence beloiv 
PaiTiamcnt, that Cavalry matters were also, thougliless formally, 
vciiortcd on many years ago, but still the strife goes on belwcew 
Regulars and Irregulars, as to straight swen-ds, sabres, s})ears, 
carbines, pistols, bits and saddles. All this is bad. There is a 
good and a bad way for every thing, and what is good for one 
Presidency is good for another, Sliafts and poles, Bengal sys- 
tem and Royal system, arc iu)t all l)est. The best ought to oe 
insisted on for idl. And so with Cavalry. If an Irreguhir is. 
as Sir Charles Napier a’ad others insist, the most efiieicnt ^oI- 
dlcr, it is foolery to pay double the money for an inferior arliele, 

Ibit, whether by a Committee or any other authority, let tlw 
vital ([ucstions be settled. Respect as far as possible prO'^eii^ 
incLimbcuts, by giving them time lo meet examlnalions, &o. ; but, 
at anij cost, rid the service of notorious incompetents, and pre- 
vent incapablcs from obtaining commainl. If the cry be, “ \esl- 
cd interests,” and “ men will not enter the service on inseeiire 
terms” wc answer that able and energetic men arc most likely 
to enter a service that encourages ability and energy. Air 
don’t want the mass that join the Army simply as an easy pro\i- 
sion. For England’s glory and India’s safety we arc better 

wllhout such. AA^c would not deprive Directors of patronage. 

* The present Em}ieror of the rreiu-]), then tlio exile Loui', Nnpo'cnii, lu hi- 
Treatise uii Artillery, ealletl iittcutioii to the lahoii> ot that Committee. 
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luit tlie tests at Home should be uuicli liii>;hcr, and, as already 
^iino’cstcd, sliould bo contiiuird up to the rank, of Field olliccr, 
us the rule now obtains in II. M.\s Service. 

There must be a Stall* Corps ; whatever may be its inconveni- 
ences, they will be less than those that now obtain. The French 
“ Ftat-MajoF' might, to a certain extent, be our model. The 
rewards of the stall* should not be on such a >cale as to prc\ent 
wood Olliccrs desiring to stay with their cort)s. When coni- 
unuuls arc open to them after fifteen or twenty years, instead of 
lifter thirty and thirty-live, there will be more content in the 
Itcgiincntal Uanks; without contentment there can hardly be 
ciliciency. In i>roof of the present prevailing spirit we annex, 
verbatim, an extract from a recently received letter, from an 
Ollicer of ability who has done good service to the State, and 
who obtained command of his Kegiineut alter about twenty-live 
years’ service. 

“As to till* service, I liavo long since lU'.ised to take any iiii-eiest in it ; 
for liowcwr hard 1 may work, or liou ever much J may know or do, I lind 
myself not one hit better off tlian tlie fool wiio kme.ss and does nothing ; 
toerefore, hejond doing e\aetly as 1 am told, i do nothing’ 

'• You will 1 dare say laugh when 1 tell you I never mount one (a Jiorsc') 
hut to go to [)arade, and this J eonsider a giaMt hore, and mwer go out ol 
a walk," 

The ahuvi-, if ni>t a lavarahlo siiociuicii ol llio ^jm'lL of (he 

writer, is at least (he lamest oliinioii oC an ahic Olheer who has 

heeu more than usually ti.rtuuate. We eould mateh with it a 
similar letter received, within (he uamth, from a eaptahi of a 
dilfereat I’resideuey, of nearly miual standing, who is yet several 
years from a command. T'en or lifteen years .1go, both these 
Oiheers were fall of zeal and energy. They were ol the Cham- 
berlain and .laeob selami ratlan- than of the race of ineapahlcs. 
Chamberlain and Jaroh would he as they are, alter thirty years 
of subordinate Uegiineiital duly. 

The Aativc OfKcer (ines'.iou is only sccoml to that of the 
European. With elKeient Commanders there would soon be effi- 
cient subordinates, but to e.xpeditc matters and to prevent tyran- 
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iiy |)cr]ijipd conviilsiun^i, extraneous help and Government anC.t^- 
rlty arc required. In this, as in other matters, perfectly diflercnt 
systems obtain, not only at diflercnt Presidencies, but in diflercnt 
Rcit'iments of tlic same Presidency. In Bombay and Madras, the 
merit-fostering rule is followed; in Bengal all sorts of rules and 
systems obtain. There is authority, thong li not very explicit, foi- 
promotion by merit, and provision is mad(‘, by increase of ]»av 
after terms of seven years, for the superseded, but leccnt orders 
have directed differently. The conse<[nence is that C'ommandliig 
Ofilcers do much as they like. One finds renson for })romoliiig 
all the old, another all the young. ( )ne ]K'stcrs ami i)ersccutes 
the Veterans, another objects to the smart fellows who ‘Gain drill 
the Kegimcnt as well as any ofliccr, and who wear trowsers •,[> 
neat as the Adjutant’s.” These are the extremes. Discipline suf- 
fers, and deserving Native Soldiers of all ranks sutler, and are 
often dri\cn with disgust from the ser\icc, 

AVe confess to a decided preference, notwithstanding all tin' 
objections of Lord Ilardinge, Sir Cliarlcs Napier, and other high 
authoilties, for the Aladras and Bombay systems. A\"e allow li 
to be daiigeious to bring forward young energetic Native Sol- 
diers to the raidv of Subadar and there to stop, and that it would 
be, 0)1 (ho /D’csoif st/stemy safer to have Subadars of sixty rather 
than of thirty years of age. But it is the danger of the power-loom 
over the fire-side wheel, the danger of the steam I'arriage over 
the pony chair. AVhere is to be the end of our fears if shiilv 
efliciency in dread of our own tools turning on us ? It is our 
obvious duty to ])ut the right man in the right place (Did to hoop 
hioi their bp self-inioirst. Wc desire no such radical change as 
to put armies, or even very important posts or detachments, un- 
der Native Ofticers. AVc desire not the Carthaginian, or the 
Alogul, or the later Roman systems, but to a certain extent, 
that which influences the autocratic Governments of Russia, 
Prance and Austria. Surely we can aflbrd as much license as 
they can. If Asiatics and Africans can obtain honorable posi- 
tion in the Armies of Russia and France, surely Indians, after 
tried scr\ice of a century under KiiglaudN banner, are entitled to 
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the sfainc boon — nay jn^llee. We (le.-ire no oxtreine?;. We would 
not, as Austria did in the lIuiiLtarlan \Mir, jdace uur inaL;:i/,lnes in 
tlie cncni} ’s hands. W o w onld a\old rl.^king them in (|ne^lionable 
ones. We would not, a.^ in our own early limes, b\ undue tempta- 
tion, turn honest soldiers Into traitorvS* hut we would m)tdri\c 
them from our serviee or, wor.-^e still, permit them tiwemaln in 
it in sidlen diseontcnt. Il‘ amoni>[ tlie (iOOO European Ollieers 
siieh fe('llnp;s i)re\all as we ha\e shewn in the ])reeedinL;' extract, 
ha\c w’c any ilp,ht to ex]>eel that amonp; the 27d.0()0 Natlscs of 
the Army, they do not exist, to a mneh greater extent ? 

This subject is loo imieh pooh-poohed or altoii;ether blinked. 
If the eovrespondenee of ^^ati^e Soldieis was as patent to us as 
that of our European comrades, we should better understand their 
I’eelintts. d'hose who do assuidate with them can testify to the 
<Hsp;ust of the V(‘ry best at their present position, d ue Ilenj^al 
Uahoos of Chile, ulta, and the Parsecs of IJomhay, are amonj:; our 
best treated and most contented sid)jeets. dhe lalU'r Ifi^hly 
eidi<^htoncd class i,> a h>yal and nscfid section ol’ the eommnnity ; 
iiiid some of it.s leual ineinhers have recently been appointed to 
liiiih nllicc, as ha\e also some of the llengal llahoo,-;. dheso 
latter however are not contented. They complain that the highest 
salary allowed to their (dass is 1,2<H) rupees a month, and that 
\ery few jiositions of lOOO rupees, HOt) ru[)ees and (iOO rupees, 
though many of 2d0 rupees a month, are ojien to them. Native 
C’ivil ofheers ol the higher grades, are remunerated throngdiout 
the Provinces at somewhat the above rates. In every District 
arc to be found half a dozen, whose salaries average 2.>() ruiiees, 
with two or three on dllO or 500 rn[)ecs a month, hxeeptional 
eases run up to 800 and 1000. The latter ari; still too tevvr to 
command honest devotion. More prizes, and some ot them of 
greater value than any yet conceded, are wanted. 

*MahomiiK-<l I.ssoof.s i.s a caM.' iii jioint lie was riiore iisi'l’ul limn most, of 
the Kuropean Ollicer.^ in the eaih wars of the ('arnalic Faithful, gallant, and eu- 
tei prizinj^, he eoiuluetcd sii’fie^, dcleiideil |>f)si.S| and oarned ,sn|)jjlK's and reinforce* 
ments, at critical (imk'', tlnou”ii the eia‘in\ s cmintii Out he wa.s tempted beyond 
his fitrenytli He wa-j jnit in j)o ‘^cs'idii ol a fort, and inaile a renter of the siir* 
ronndiii^ dI^tll('t In sueli tiijii.s wli.il Xali\e cwald ha\C blood .sutli a test Some 
Kurojicans could not. 
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Such, however, as they are, tliey e;reatly exceed those ol tl.e 
native army. Tlie larp,cst pay obtainable in an army ol’ 275, OOO 
soldiers of the soil is 8()() rupees a mouthy and we do not know 
more than three men enjoying such i)ay. "flic Hyderabad pay of 
a Ressaldar, which is the title, in that rrovince, of a native Ca- 
valry Commandant, used to be 413 rupees, but it has recently 
been reduced to 300. Jemadars of Troo])s, (virtual liessaldars) 
have also been lowered from 1G.3 to 150, the rate of Ivcssaldars 
tliroughout the Bengal Irregular Cavalry. The ])ay ol‘ a Siiba- 
dar in the regular army is 07 rupees a month, with 25 rn[fees 
additional, making 92 rupees, to one Subadar in every Ucyl- 
ment, as Subadar iMajor. 'Tin's is the fii(/lirst bona-fide jjoi/ cn- 
joyahle by an Infantry soldier. When marchiny, he receives fit- 
teen rupees batta, which seldom covers his extra expenses. The 
Moniteur constantly recounts the rewards; of bravery in all 
ranks of the French Army. To one ])iivate soldier, for kec])- 
ing his place in the ranks when badly wounded.” To another 
‘Mbr being the lirst in the breacli to a third for saving hi- 
Captain’d at the loss of his own logs, by throwing aside a live 
elieir ; to a fourth, for helping to extinguish the ilames around 
the magazine.” Such matters, if not wholly overlooked in the 
British Army, are not so noticed as to excite emu hit Ion or 
create any liearty desire to do likewise. AFhat rewards have been 
given to the Subaltern’s party which for half an hour, last No- 
vember, stood on the top of the magazine of the Light Division, 
covering it with saturated tar})aulins, wliilc all around was on 
fire, and while shells and rockets were falling thick on every 
side? But, nearer to ourselves, what reward has been given to 
the Serjeant of the Pegu magazine who, last year, heroically 
])crformed a similar feat ? Such men are the real heroes ol' an 
Army. Any fellow can charge ivith a crowd, or can stand be- 
tween hid comrades, to be mowed down or ridden over. 11c 
seldom can help lilmself. Many, in such positions, would run 
away if they could : they cannot, and they come out of the fray, 
heroes, liut the soldier who, with no excitement before him, 
courts death in the path of duty, deserves more especial honor, 
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Indeed all the honor, and all the reward, that can be bestowed. 
It is true that in the British Army after every battle, strings of 
names are submitted for brevet rank and honors. There is sel- 
dom a response in any man’s heart to the accuiacy of tho3e lists. 
Lord Gough got brevet rank for one officer for carrying, orders 
tlirough the hottest of the light,” though he was not in the bat- 
tle at all, for another for leading a Brigade,” though he was 
in bed. Some of our readers will also remember his Lordship’s 
favorable mention of the gallant Brigadier who he said ^^ma- 
noeuvred skilfully in the rear.” Sir Charles Napier was the first 
of our Generals who mentioned a Private Soldier in his des- 
patches. How rarely has the good example been followed, even 
in the Crimea. Napier’s and a very few other cases excepted, we 
do not remember ever seeing a Native Soldier in orders, tlioiigh 
wc could narrate sc^s of instances of individual valour, — of a 
Naik and six swimming the BiiriGunga in the face of the enemy ; 
of a single trooper carrying a despatch through the enemy’s 
lines at Sctabuldee ; of two troopers in open day fathoming the 
ditch at Bhurtpore ; of a llcssaldar leading his single Troop 
through Shore Singh’s Cavalry at Mooltan; of another, on 
the frontier, carrying his into the midst of twenty times 
their number, though covered by a bank. None of those 
men were held up to the admiration of their comrades. Des- 
cending to the ridiculous, wc recollect a lady telling us that 
she had parted with her husband, going to' Affghanistan, with 
some comfort as Ram Singh, the pay Havildar, has promised 
to cover him in action, and Ram Singh is a big man.” The 
Captain came back safe, whether by Ram Singh’s i/tlmF we 
cannot say. 

The nearest approach to the French system, in the Indian 
Army, is ‘‘ the Order of Merit.” It is open to all ranks of the 
native Army for individual gallantry,” in the field or in the 
attack or defence of a fortress. But, though its numbers are 
not positively limited, there are so many restrictions to its ob- 
tainment, that the decorated” are so few as to be hardly dis- 
coverable. The order is divided into three grades. The first is 
X . 
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only obtainable by those who have already won by Indlokhal 
yallantry and step by step the second and third grades. The 
badge of the first grade is a gold star with inscription — The 
reward of valour.” The decoration of the others is of silver, with 
a similar motto. All are pendant from a dark blue ribljon with 
red edges. With a very large acquaintance with the Native 
Army, we do not recollect having seen a dozen silver stars. We 
cannot recollect seeing e sinyle golden one. Double pay is at- 
tached to the first grade, two-thirds’ increase to the second, and 
one-third to the third. These are substantial advantages to the clod 
of asabreur, to the sentinel whose sinews would never have earned 
him a front place in the Akhara (gymnasium) ; but what re- 
ward are they to the adventurer whose sword, under a different 
regime, would have carved out for himself a principality ? None. 
They are a mockery, ending as they do^t utmost, in extreme 
cases, in double pay ; that is, to a liessaldar, in three hundred ru- 
pees a month, — or if he have also obtained the first clasfi “ Order of 
India” in sixty rupees additional, at fifty or sixty years of age. 
But how the first class ‘‘Order of Merit” and double pay is to be 
obtained we arc at a loss to imagine. He is a lucky fellow who 
has one chance “ of individual valour” that is accepted by his 
surviving comrades, that then satisfies the reporting Committee, 
that afterwards passes the ordeal of the Military Auditor (teneral, 
whose duty is, not to reward valour, but to watch the public 
purse at all hazards ; and, finally, that is sanctioned by Govern- 
ment. Three times has this full process of proof to be gone throiigl], 
before the Subadar Major can obtain 92 rupees a month, added 
to his original ninety -two, or the Kessaldar 150 plus 150 «= 300. 

The Order of Merit, moreover, gives no handle to a man’s 
name. The brave man is still the simple Havildar, Ressaldar or 
Subadar. In a country where words and looks are even more 
valued than rupees, though a hero, he is not a Bahadoor. On 
the other hand the title, though a Military one, is freely conferred 
on native civilians and traders, of no better blood, and is arro- 
gated by black and white of all ranks. 

But there is an order that does confer rank and title — The 
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Order of British India.” It is divided into two classes, each of a 
hundred members, the first restricted to Subadars.and Ressaldars 
and giving the title Sirdar Bahadoor with two Rupees a day in- 
crease of pay ; the second to Native Officers generally, with the 
title of Bahadoor and one rupee a day. The decoration is a gold 
star, pendant fixim a blue ribbom Though awarded only for 
good service, it is virtually the reward of old age ; indeed the 
wearers are mostly invalids at their homes. 

The pay, including batta of a Jemadar of Regular Infantry 
(Lieutenant) is 24^ rupees a month, Havildar, (Serjeant) four- 
teen ; Naik, (Corporal) twelve. Sepoy, seven. The pay of the 
Sappers and Native Artillery is the same as Infantry ; both should 
be higher; that of the Regular Cavalry is considerably so.**^ Se- 
poys after sixteen years’ service, with good conduct, get one 
rupee extra, and aftmjtwenty years’ two rupees, or nine a month. 

Such are the temptations we olTor the Military population of 
India, and h the northern adventurers who still occasionally find 
their way through the passes, and who would do so in numbers, 
were there moderate inducement. The mistake is in treating all 
alike ; in attempting to have one dead level and still expecting 
active zeal and fidelity. The astonishment is that, under the 
present system, we should have so much of both. Present rules 
cannot last* They arc against nature. Ninety in a hundred 
sepoys have every reason to be delighted with the service. Se- 
veral of the remaining ten are satisfied. One, two or three are 
thoroughly, and dangerously discontented. The reason is plain. 
They feel they have that in them which elsewhere would raise 
them to distinction. Our system presses them down. The throne of 
Hyderabad is held by the descendant of one such adventurer. That 
of Oude is, or rather was, by another Hyder Ally, Ameer Klian. 
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The first Holkar and the first Scindiah, were such fellows as are 
now in our ranks, if indeed the Koorme slipper bearer, and the 
goat-herd would have been received into high caste ranks! 
Golab Singh, and Kunjeet Singh’s grand-father, were military 
adventurers. Several of the Generals in the Sikh service, as 
also some of the most powerful Amils in Oude, were, originally, 
Sepoys in our ranks. Those outlets for restlessness and ari- 
LITY are gone ; OTHERS ARE CLOSING. It bchovcs US, therefore, 
now more than ever, to give legitimate rewards, and as far as prac- 
ticable, employment to the energetic few, to that leaven that is in 
every lump ; the leaven that may secure our empire or may dis- 
turb, nay even destroy it 

In early days, when Europeans^/aMCiVr/ themselves more depcii- 
dent on natives than at present, they were not only more cour- 
teous, kindly, and considerate* to them th^n they are now ; but 
posts were then open to them that, of late years, have been closed. 
Mahomed Issoofs case, already mentioned, was an extreme one. 
In those times, Native Civilians were over-paid, English Civilians 
were denied honest wages. With few exceptions, all were accord- 
ingly dishonest. There was no check, no restraint. The tables 
were suddenly turned. Europeans were made honest by honest 
treatment; Natives were driven to worse I’Oguery than before, for 
bread. During the last twenty years, our eyes have been gra- 
dually o.pening in regard to Native Civil establishments. If all 
have not been made honest, the right measures have been taken 
to make them so. The service is already greatly reformed. It 
is because the authorities seem still in the dark, regarding the 
necessity of improving the conditbn of the higher soldiery, tliat 
these remarks are oifered. Let the Sepoy Soldier be treated as 
the Civilia^i is ; that is, let there be openings for the gentleman— 
for the hero. The ordinary Sepoy is amply paid^ He has even 
been pampered and petted. The extra battas and the donatives 
that he has received, have done him harm, and induced greed. 
We have been running fast on the shoal of the Sikh Army, of the 
Legionaries, the Jannissaries, and the Mamelukes. The many 
arc usefully provided for, but. honors and rewards present and 
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fatiire arc still wanted for the few. In what has been done to 
raise the condition of Native Civilians, Government has been in- 
iliienccd by the best motive, the good of the country, the purity 
of the judgment scat. In what we advocate there is even a 
nearer interest, one that swallows up all others. 

It is not easy to suggest the details of our proposed sclicmc ; 
but there arc points of it open to every understanding. In the 
Punjab are six Battalions of Police, commanded by Native Offi- 
cers. Jiixcellent soldiers all. Some of these Corps were in the Sikh 
service, served with Pollock’s Army and again under Edwardes. 
Two or three of them are doing frontier work ; all arc fully equal to 
average Irregular Battalions. Their Commandants, with most of 
the responsibilities of command, receive only 200 rupees a month, 
or onc-foiurth the pay of a European officer in a similar position. 
The latter too rises to be a General, may find himself successor to 
Morrison, Casement, Nott, Pollock, Littler, Gilbert and Low 
at the Council Board. The old Native Officer lives and dies a 
Commandant on Kupces 200,* or retires on half the amount. 
‘‘ Lives and rots without hope” is the expression we once heard 
a comparatively young Bessaldar use regarding himself. The 
sons of the Commandant have no opening. They would have 
entered the Sikh service as Subadars, or even in their fathers’ 
rank ; if they enter ours, it must be as privates. We say, give such 
Commandants about half the pay that Europeans get, and let 
their sons, if qualified, enter the service as J emadars, and let those 
of other Native Officers have some advantages above the ordinary 
recruit. 

Let also the Officers of a certain number, say one, of the Irre- 
gular Corps be entirely Natives. A European Brigadier Com- 
manding every two or three such, looking to the payi discipline, 
tone, &o., doing, in short, much the same duty, and having the 
same military authority as Captains of Police in the Punjab have, 
though interfering less with details than they do. Give in all 
Irregular Corps, half the Company’s allowances to the Subadars 

* Present incumbents, some of them Colonels in the Sikh service, receive their 
old rates of pay 400 or 500 Rupees a month. 
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commanding Companies, who should do all the du.ty of Captains 
except paying ttlie men. This important duty should always bo 
performed by a European Officer in the presence of the Com- 
manding Officer, or Second in Command. No room should be 
left for scandal or discontent. Raise also the pay of Snbadars 
from 67 rupees a month to 140, or about one-third that of Cap- 
tains doing the same work. Raise proportionally the pay of Je- 
madars. In all Corps of the line let there be no Native Officers. 
Their position is anomalous and absurd. In the Bombay ^nny 
there are seldom Serjeant Majors or Quarter Master Serjeants, be- 
cause they clash with the Native Officers. The Bomby autho- 
rities are quite right. It is absurd, and might prove worse than 
absurd, giving twenty men, all good drills” and all wearing 
tight pantaloons,” commissions, and then allowing them- to be 
bulliedby vulgar uneducated Europeans, without commissions. The 
anomaly, and the heart-burnings, will be removed by having the 
European officers and Serjeants with the stricter discipline, or 
rather with the more English practices, in one set of regiments ; 
the Native Officers with the looser, the French sgsteniy in others. 
By removing Native Officers from Corps professedly commanded 
and officered by Europeans, though too often realb/ managed by 
Havildar Majors, opportunity would be given to the European 
Officer to look into the interior economy of his Regiment or Com- 
pany. Seldom is any thing of the kind done at present. So 
long as all is smooth and quiet on the surface, few enquiries arc 
made. All may be rotten below, the jog-trot is followed — a mine 
may be ready to be sprung, for all that nine-tenths of officers 
would know. Many do not know the very names of the men of their 
own Compemy, 

No great expense need be incurred in carrying out the propos- 
ed arrangement. There are plenty of regiments, an excess of men, 
scarcely a deficiency of officers. We repeat that organization 
and adaptation, mainly, are wanted. Let the one hundred and 
five Infantry Corps of the line be gradually converted into a hun- 
dred and twenty-five Service, and tliirty Veteran Corps. Let 18 
of the present 24 Officers be removed from each of the 30 Veteran 
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Regiments and be divided among the 125 Service ones, leaving 
the three Field Officers with one selected Captain'and two selected 
Subalterns, in all six European officers. Omitting two Field Offi- 
cers as generally absent, four Officers will thus remain, all being 
selections. This would leave 540 Officers available for Service Corps, 
wbich number, increased by 85, would provide five additional Offi- 
cers for each, and thus increase their strength to twenty-nine. Al- 
lowing then nine for Field Officers, and for absentees on private 
and medical leave, twenty Officers, or two for each Company, 
would be present with each Service Regiment. 

The scheme involves the disposal of all stall' Officers in a staff 
Corps, also eighty-five additional Officers, and one hundred pro- 
motions to rank of Captain. The proportions of the relative 
ranks we would thus suggest for the 125 Regiments, would 
be three Field Officers, ns at present, eight Captains, twelve 
Lieutenants, and six Ensigns, instead of six, ten and five, as 
now. And attached to. each of the thirty Veteran Corps, three 
Field Officers, (one only to be present,) one Captain and 

five selected Subalterns. 

To make this or any other sjjheme work, the Service, not indi- 
viduals, m\ist be considered, .'Incompetent Field and other senior 
Officers must be rigorotislg set aside. None incapable should be at 
the head o^ang Corps, Regular or Irregular, Service or Veteran. 
There is no knowing where exigencies may arise. The Calcutta 
Militia and the Ramgurh Battalion should have as good Officers 
and as good nimis as the frontier Regiments. There is at least no 
excuse for their^being badly armed. It is very bad economy to 
send a soldier into action with any but the very best muskets 
in his hand. Incapables may be shelved as Seconds in Command, 
but they had better be sent home, even with a brevet step. The 
title of Major or Lieutenant Colonel will do no harm as long as it be 
not accompanied by authority. Old men, with their senses about 
them, and with the use of their legs, may command V eterans, but 
there should be a limit to the age even of such incumbents. The 
now pending orders as to vacation of staff commands are anomalous, 
and, if they be decided against brcvctofficers, will be absurd. To 
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replace a man of fifty by one of sixty is indeed a novel mode of 
regenerating an* army, wanting, above all wants, new blood, life 
and energy. Commands of all Corps should be given to the very 
lest Officers available. Their staff should be strictly selections. 

These should be posts of high honor and of considerable emolu* 
ment. The Veterans should have all the advantages of other Cor})s 
of the line, the men being older and the Company’s Officers being 
Natives. Such Corps will be available for all home service, that is 
service within the Provinces, and will be specially valuable, if 
treated with honor and consideration, for guards on forts, magazines 
and treasuries. Majors and Captains should obtain brevet rank 
for three years’ command of Kegiraents. Subalterns of ten years’ 
service and Captains of twenty should receive one-fourth increas- 
ed pay. Half batta should be abolished. It is an injustice and 
an inconvenience, and costs on the one hand as much as it saves 
on the other. 

A large proportion of the expense tjjus suggested may be co- 
vered by a reduction in the strength of Companies throughout 
the service, and by department clippings, but supposing the 
balance of expense to be half a million a year, which would be 
its utmost limit, we hold that such a sum would be well expend- 
ed in making a more contented and a more efficient army. It 
is not a very numerous army, but a really efficient and a contented 
one, that is wanted. Much of the duty still performed at Bom- 
bay and some that is done elsewhere by the Army, might with 
advantage be made over to the Police, so as greatly to relieve the 
ranks. Indeed the Military might be entirely relieved of escorts, 
jail guards, &c. 

Officers should servo five years in the Line before being eligible 
for the staff, the examinations for which, in every department, 
should be strict. Those for Civil and Political employ should in- 
volve the tests in the languages, required of interpreters. At . 
Madras, Tamul should be a requisite.* Exchanges should he 
permitted between Eegiments, even of different Presidencies, also 

* Mr. P. Mclvill shews that 2500 MaUras Sepoys cannot express their wants 
in Hindustani. 
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between Cavalry and Infantry up to the rank of Captain. It is 
ridiculous to keep a man who cannot ride in a •mounted Corps. 
Good may be derived from exchanges, harm cannot. The armies 
of the Presidencies should, as at present, be kept separate with 
separate Commanders of the forces, but with one Commander-in- 
Chief, relieved from the Bengal Command, for all. Proper 
emulation, and some check, is caused by these separations. Hates 
of pay have already been almost entirely assimilated. For future 
incumbents there should be no ditferences. The great question 
of simplifying and making plain to all ranks what is their pay 
under all circumstances, has yet to be resolved. Whoever effects 
the measure will save much discontent, if not some mutinies. 

The arrangement for the supply of Native Officers will be the 
most difficult part of our proposed arrangements. From the 
hundred and twenty five Service Corps of the line, let old Havil- 
dars be transferred for promotion to Veteran Battalions for 
home duties, and the younger to Service Corps for frontier and 
Sonthal like work. The Veterans, we repeat, should be Corps of ho- 
nor, manned by Sepoys of good character above forty years of age, 
or of weak and worn constitutions, from all other Corps, and offi- 
cered by Subadars and Jemadars of similar stamp from the same 
quarters. The Native Officers of Irregular Corps should be part- 
ly from their own ranks, partly young picked men from the Line. 
Unless they are so selected, and unless they are unmistakeably 
good men, Conunanding Officers of Irregulars will often pester their 
lives out. Their berths will not be worth holding. The utmost 
honest care will be required in making selections for transfer. 
We repeat that to all these Corps, Veteran and Irregular, 
rate European Officers must be attached ; four to the first, five to 
the others, their names to be borne on the strength of the Staff 
Corps. 

As a general rule we would require every Sepoy to serve a cer- 
tain period in the ranks. Consideration should also be paid to 
seniority, to cleanliness, smartness and soldierly bearing, rather 
than to literary acquirements. Too much stress is now laid on 
reading and writing j we ought to remember that the military 
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class, as a body, despise study. Time, at least, should be given 
them to get ovel* their prejudices. Recent orders on this subject 
are very unpalatable to many of our best soldiers. Indeed very 
few of our worthiest old warriors would be now Ressaldars and 
Subadars if they had had to pass present tests. They should not 
be educated above their positions. To add literary attainments 
to Pathan and Brahmin pride of birth, and still to keep Brahmins 
and Pathans under Sergeant Majors, is a gnevous mistake. There 
are Sepoys in the Bombay Army who translate treatises on drill and 
tactics. This is hardly safe. Havildars, unqualified for promotion to 
either of the above classes of Corps, should on retirement, after cer- 
tain terms of good service, receive a step of rank. The present sys- 
tem of invaliding is defective. The Madras and Bombay armies 
invalid eight and ten years earlier than is the practice in Bengal. 
With them almost any man is passed after fifty years of age, and 
so it generally should be. Few Native Soldiers are’ fit for Field 
service after that age, though many are up to all Garrison duties 
at sixty. In Bengal the term for invaliding should be shortened, 
but at the same time there should be more check on malingering 
for pension after fifteen years.^ Veteran Battalions would be a 
check. They exist already in Madras and Bombay ; but Bengal, 
which most wants them, has none. 

The higher prizes for the very select have now to be considered. 
They should as of old, be commands of Hill Forts and Jagheers ; 
also, as at present, titles of honor and pensions &c. but on in- 
creased scales, commensurate with the present British position. 
Where we gave hundreds when subordinate^ to the Nabobs ol 
Arcot and Bengal, we should now, as successors of the Mogul, 
give thousands. The practice, however, has been rather reversed. 
Jagheers that were once perhaps too freely dispensed are now c?/- 
tirely withheld. An able and deserving public servant, ambitious 
to possess what, above all else, a native desires, viz., a bit of land 
of his own, has now hardly a road to its obtainment but by plot- 
ting to subvert our rule. At least so it may easily seem to him. 
AVhy oblige such conduct? The labourer is worthy of his hire, 
— the faithful servant of his reward. AVhy make him, at least in 
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licart, a rebel, because he thinks Government an ingrate ? W e, 
intentionally, personify Government. Every natwe does so. The 
General, Colonel, Commissioner or Collector is to him the Go- 
vernment. He perceives the great powers for mischief in the 
hands of such an official, he cannot credit that he has no power to 
reward. He accordingly thinks him ungrateful. Much good 
service is thus lost ; much bad feeling engendered. It matters 
little in the calm, it might matter much in the storm. Are calms 
so lasting, storms so rare ? The objections to giving estates ap- 
pear to us of no weight. Under the present settlement of estates 
there is protection to the cultivator. At worst the old Soldier 
would not be liarder on the ryot, tlian are the Jotee Pershads wlio 
are fast buying up villages throughout the Provinces. Or if 
Jaghecra be denied, let some of the zeinindarics be purchased by 
(Jovernment and reserved either in fee simple, or as zemindaries, 
as the great rewards to the faithful Soldiers of the higher ranks. ^ 
Such grants need not, as a rule, bo in perpetuity. Two or three / 
lives will be a long vista to the old Trooper or Sepoy. Fice hun^- 
dred rupees in such form, will go further than a thousand in any 
other. We beg attention to the fact ; we write of what we know. 

In the same spirit we could name a hundred forts or other 
posts, which could, with perfect safety, be entrusted to Native 
Officers, and would be prized by them as honorable retiring 
berths. Titles and honors arc cheap ^ they cost nothing and are 
greatly valued. Medals to the mass should be abolislicd. Decora- 
tions are brought into contempt, when worn by individuals or 
by whole Kegiments known to have run away, or even when 
largely distributed to those who were not under fire. The Or- 
der of Merit” and that of British India” should be largely ex- 
tended, and should be open to Europeans and Natives of all 
ranks. There should bo two branches of each, one Civil the 
other Military. Titles should be attached to the higher grades, 
pecuniary grants to, at least, all the lower. There would be dif- 
ficulties in the way. In what scheme arc there not difficulties ? 
The first Napoleon found no insuperable difficulties in his 
selections for the Legion of Honor. We doubt if Napoleon 
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ever decorated a notorious coward, that is one who had given 
proof of cowardice. So it might be with us. The Army itself 
can sufficiently judge such questions. After each action let a 
hundred or thousand decorations be adjudged. No difficulty will 
be found in ascertaining who are best entitled to them. There 
may be heart-burnings a^id dissatisfaction. There cannot be 
more than at present Half the value of a decoration is lost to 
A. B. and C., when it is also worn by D, E. and F. 

We have much to say on many other points, but must reserve 
most of our remarks for another occasion. The great, the vital 
question, is the officering the army. We have roughly sketched 
our scheme — roughly but, we hope, sufficiently to explain our 
meaning. Sir Charles Napier, a General of decided ability and 
of large experience, who had led both Bengal and Bombay troops 
into action, has declared that the present system is canvassed in 
every Guard-room. To a certain extent this assertion is correct, 
and the fact bodes no good. ‘Sir Charles advocated the introduc- 
tion of Natives into the covenanted ranks of the Army, but ho 
would have found it difficult to carry out his scheme ; caste, food, 
a hundred causes, will for half a century at least, prevent such 
amalgamation. The difficulties far exceed those of entrance into 
the Civil and Medical services, and in them they are not small. 
But, if all that ought to be done cannot be done, there is no rea- 
son why we should sit still and wait until obvious rights are 
clamoured for ; until, in a voice somewhat louder than that of 
the European Officers in the days of Clive, the excellent drills” 
and the " tight pantalooned’^ combine to assert their claims. 
What the European Officers have repeatedly done, may surely be 
expected from Natives. We shall be unwise to wait for such 
occasion. Come it willy unless anticipated, A Clive may not be 
then at hand. 

Those who have watched events, or have studied Indian Mili- 
tary History, can distinctly trace almost all past murmurs and 
mutinies, we might indeed say every oncy to some error or omis- 
sion, trivial or great, of our own. Pay has been the great stum- 
bling block. Whether in Bombay, Madras or Bengal, doubts as 
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to the intentions of Government in regard to pay, have been at 
the bottom of most mutinies. In Bengal such affairs have gene- 
rally been exaggerated, while in Madras and Bombay they are 
kept quiet, if not hushed up. We confess to preferring the quiet 
system— washing dirty linen at home : the linen should, however, 
always he washed, somewhere and somehow, quietly but fully. 

This motive to mischief should be disposed (A at once. It should 
not be in the power of any stupid Commander or Paymaster to 
refuse what Government had conceded. The Bombay rule of 
auditing all bills before payment is good, and preventing retrench- 
ments shuts one door of dissatisfaction. But even at Bombay, a 
plain unmistakeable Code is wanted in addition even to ‘^Jame- 
son’s.” One has repeatedly been attempted, but has always fail- 
ed of accomplishment. Amusement might be derived from the 
narrative of the failures, if the results were less grave. We look 
anxiously for the very long promised Bengal Code, but fear dis- 
appointment. An Officer who had scarcely done any Regimental 
duty with a Regular Corps for twenty years, aided by two young 
Artillery Officers however clever, was not the fitting President, 
and they were not the fitting Members of a Committee to pre- 
pare a Code for all branches of the Bengal Army. Wo strongly 
recommend that the new Code, with all others extant of the 
three Presidencies, be made over to a Committee of mixed Artil- 
lery, Cavalry and Infantry Officers, and that a Code for India be 
prepared, in which every question, involving the rights of indivi- 
duals of all branches of the three Armies, should be distinctly 
and unmistakcably laid down in the briefest way consistent with 
clearness. Such a Code would be more valuable than three 
more European Regiments, or tlian five hundred miles of rail. 

The other chief cause of mutiny is religion — fanaticism. Hi- 
therto it has been restricted to Mahommedans. Hindoos are con- 
tent to be let alone. The faithful not only desire to proselytize, 
but go out of their way to annoy their neighbours with their 
ceremonies. On two or three occasions we have witnessed Mo- 
hurrum processions ostentatiously drawn up opposite a Christian 
church during Divine service, and there drumming lustily. The 
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late Bolarum aflPair, like moat Indian questions, has been taken 
up with party spirit. Brigadier Mackenzie possesses mucli of the 
Covenanter spirit, and Mrs. Mackenzie’s book is unpopular, (we 
hope not Mrs. Mackenzie, objectionable as are many parts of 
her work ;) therefore, we fear the attack upon him was ac- 
cepted in some quarters in a controversial spirit. But having 
read much on the subject, we cannot discover what legitimate 
offence was given ; and fully approve the order which sentences 
all directly connected with the murderous attack on Mac- 
kenzie, to condign punishment, and all responsible to be dis- 
missed the service. The Hyderabad Contingent, of all classes, 
is a distinguished body, but the Deccan Mahommedans pretty 
generally are fanatical and insubordinately disposed, beyond any 
thing to be found elsewhere in India, except perhaps at Patna, and 
on the Peshawur border. Witness Colonel Davies’ murder in 
1827, and the more recent mutiny of the 4th Madras Cavalry. 
Davies, like Mackenzie, was a fearless, chivalrous, fellow. Their 
cases were even more alike than their characters. On the impulse 
of the moment, the comrades of the murderers avenged Colonel 
Davies’ death, but the murder was approved of by the Mahom- 
medans of that day and neighbourhood, and the ringleader’s 
grave shortly became a place of pilgrimage and a resort for 
Mussalman devotees. The attack on Mackenzie was also by 
fanatics, and was perhaps more premeditated. Mackenzie issu- 
ed a perfectly legitimate order ; it was disobeyed. His mistake 
was in personally interfering. The error nearly cost his life, 
and may yet do so. His wounds were frightful, few men couhl 
have survived them. His dauntless spirit sustained him. How- 
ever, this and other matters of the kind, should make us more 
than ever cautious against real offence. A cap, a beard, a mous- 
tache, a strap, all in their time, have given offence — all on pre- 
tence of religion. But by a little management, by leading instead 
of drawing, almost any thing may be done. The man who would 
not touch leather a few years ago, is now, in the words of a fme 
old Hiibadar, up to the chin in zV.” But the same old fellow 
begged that the leather might stop there, and that leather caps 
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might not he tried. In the Corps of which that old gentleman 
was a worthy member, leather cap -straps had been accepted 
(/ratis in preference to paying an anna or two for cloth ones. 
■\Ve mention the fact as shewing what may be done with men 
who have all but mutinied because the Grenadiers were told 
to occupy the Light Company huts ; and at another time, be- 
cause they thought they had been prohibited taking their bed- 
din" to the guard-room. Tact, management, not Brahninism, 
in officers, are wanted. Hindoos and Mahoramedans can respect 
real Christianity. They certainly do not respect Anglo-IIindoo- 
ism. 

Sir William Gomm’s farewell order tells how much has re- 
cently been done for the European portion of the Army. Bar- 
racks are improved ; Gardens, Libraries and other sources of 
amusement will soon be as plentiful as they used to bo scarce. 
Little more is wanted than to prevent individual Commanding 
Officers nullifying the good intentions of Government, by keep- 
ing sickly men in the plains, and sending bad characters in their 
places to the Hills ; bullying the men, torturing them with 
stocks, cloth coats and hot weather drills, in short making 
what are called smart regiments at the expense of the men s 
very lives. Railroads, waggon trains, and steamers should 
now prevent Europeans being moved between April and Novem- 
ber. Too much is heard of the sun (not from them) when they 
arc wanted for Field service, but when there is no such necessity 
they are too frequently exposed, even in April and May. Bri- 
gadiers and Generals of Divisions as well as Regimental Offi- 
cers, should be held responsible for such cruel follies. The Eu- 
ropean soldier is, after all, our stand by. We are delighted at 
every unattached commission that we observe given to a Com - 
pany’s European Soldier. Like his Officer he has more average 
emolument than his comrade in the Royal ranks, but like him 
is debarred great reward. Until lately commissions were not 
open to the Soldiers; yearly we hope they will become more 
common, With such rewards, and with rational pursuits open 
to the men, the tone of the barracks will rise. Drunkenness 
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we trust will yet be the exception rather than the rule. Cluinar 
should be abohshed ; it ia a discredit to us. 

We will no further enter on the vexed question of Cavalry 
than to remark that we generally support Captain Nolan’s 
views. We mis-arm and mis-dress the Trooper, bit and saddle 
his horse as if the object were not to hold and ride him ; and then 
we wonder that the same Trooper is no match for a compara- 
tively feeble and ill-mounted Asiatic horseman. The complaint 
made in India is equally rife in Africa and in the Caucasus. A 
recent French writer observes that one Arab is good for three 
French Dragoons. We ourselves have witnessd one* Indian 
horseman dealing with three English Dragoons. The annexed ex- 
tract from Spencer’s Crimea shews that to repulse Circassian 
Cavalry, the Russians are obliged to bring guns to bear on them. 

“ In other situations, on tho banks of rivers or open places, they are 
ecpially dangerous, provided their inimitable Cavalry can act, for should 
they unexpectedly surprise a Russian Army, a charge from these terrible 
horsemen is a most disastrous afiair. They then sweep down upon them 
like a living avalanche, and invariably throw the front and rear into con- 
fusion, cut them in pieces and disappear before the Artillery can be brought 
to play upon them.” Page 327. 

There can be little doubt that the Regulars have been over- 
abused and Irregulars unduly bespattered with praise. The 
comrades of the men who rode at Laswaree, Delhii Seetabuldee 
and Meanee, only want good leading and good management 
to ride through any Indian Cavalry. The disappearance ol 
“the small speck of French grey” at Seetabuldee amid the 
host of Arabs, rivals Unitt and the 3rd Dragoons at Chilianwal- 
lah, Ouvrey at Subraon, and the Light Brigade at Balaclava. 
Why is it that one British Regiment, the 3rd Dragoons for 
instance, always covers itself with glory, while others go through 
campaigns unheard of? The men, materials, all but the leading, 
is the same ! To talk of all the Irregular Cavalry as heroes, is 
as absurd as to call all the Regulars cowards. We personally 
know many brave men who ran at Purwandurrah. The story 
also has yet to be told. The leaders were brave men, but they 
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were not |2;ooil Native Cavalry Officers. No man can manage 
ivell or lead successfidhj men whom he dislikes. > 

We would not convert a man of Regular Cavalry into Ir- 
regulars, but we would have three Regiments of Company’s 
Dragoons in lieu of six of Regular Cavalry. All others should 
stand, but they should be dealt with much as we have proposed 
for the Infantry. The Native Officers should be collected in 
three or four out of the twenty-one Regiments with bona fide 
power and pay, as Troop Officers; but to those Corps four 
selected officers should be attached. Every Trooper should be 
permitted to fit his own saddle and adapt his bit to his own 
horse. Lancers should be abolished, and the tulwar, the weapon 
of the Indian horseman, should be allowed, as also a carbine 
and one pistol to each Trooper. It must be borne in mind 
that they are Light Horsemen not Heavy Dragoons. 

Most of the Irregulars are good of their kind. Some very good, 
some bad. Some of the Officers cannot ride, some cannot talk to 
their men: others do so only to abuse them. Some of the Regi- 
ments are overwhelmed with debt, and yetburthened with bank- 
ers and with all sorts of tomfoolery in dress. In short, there is lit- 
tle system and no uniformity in the service. One Regiment 
wear kettles on their heads, others wear cocked hats. Few 
wear their own sensible- turbans that will stop a sword cut and 
keep their faces cool. An Inspector is wanted ; not an old Royal 
Dragoon Officer, but a first rate Irregular Officer, a Jacob, 
a Chamberlain, an Anderson, a Daly or a Malcolm, a man, in 
short, who will go on common sense principles, keep the men 
out of debt, insist on rational uniform and rational treatment. 
Such as the Irregulars are, there are very few instances of their 
misconduct, and. then only when greatly over-matched ; indeed 
■unfairly tried. They are a most valuable arm and deserve every 
consideration. With such an arrangement as above proposed, 
and five Rupees added to the pay of the men, a noble body of 
horsemen might be secured to the Government ; and fitting em- 
ployment offered to the numerous broken down families, now 
itiuttering curses against us, in the streets of every large city in 
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Upper India. Lord Gough, Sir Charles Napier, and almost all 
Irregular CavalrjJ' Officers recommend the increase, even on the 
terms ot reduction of strength of Kegiments. If thirty rupees 
is necessary for the Scinde Horse, and for the Hyderabad (in 
the Deccan*) Cavalry, twenty-five is surely so for the whole 
body. In scarce times the Irregulars have not bread. In war 
time, they musf plunder for subsistence. Sir Charles Napier 
thought they must do so in peace. What more need be said ? 
If more be required, let us add that each of these horsemen is a 
soldier gained from the enemy’s ranks. 

* Until lately the Hyderabad Cavahy received thirty-tlirce Cuini^aiiy’s Kupco.s I'v 
inoiitl). 
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After nearly five years’ gestation the Bengal Code has been 
recently published. It has one decided advantage over all other 
Codes in being briefer and more compact. Its size and weight 
arc nearly half those of Jameson’s Bombay Code. We cannot 
however honestly say that it is half as valuable. It is complete 
in nothing. Our recently expressed fears have been more than 
fulfilled : a Bengal Code has yet to be prepared ; and for Depart- 
ments, detailed Abstracts in the form of Colonel Boileau’s ex- 
cellent compilation,* are required.l 

Lieut. Jervis’ Manual is avowedly a compilation, founded on 
Jacquinot de Preslc’s Cours dHArt et d^Histoire Militaird'' in 
use at the Cavalry School of Saumur. Keeping De Presle in 
view as a ground-work, Lieut, elervis has given his volume a more 
comprehensive character, and adapted it to the general require- 
ments of the British officer. The work ought to be in every 
young soldier’s hands, and will afford useful information to the 
oldest. The illustrations generally are good, those based on 
warfare in India the least so. Wo like the Cavalry chapter best ; 
the Artillery least. Lieut. J ervis, tells his readers, what has a 
hundred times before been told, that it is only in time of peace, 
and with infinite care, that Cavalry can be organized that 
‘‘before entering on a campaign. Cavalry is (should be) per- 
fectly instructed in the care necessary for the preservation of 
the horses.” Were such the practice as well as the theory of 

* Standing Orders of the Department of Public Works. By Lieut. Col. Boi- 
t Manual of Field Operations. By Lieut. Jervis, Kofal Artillciy. 1852. 
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the British Cavalry, there would have been no Balaclava 
slaughter, no hbadlong charge on heavily flanked batteries and 
masses, nor would there have been the dying by inches of noble 
animals at their pickets. Had Lords Lucan or Cardigan under- 
stood their duty, five hundred human lives would have been 
saN'ed. Had one officer per Regiment possessed the sense and 
the humanity to exert himself for the horses, and the address 
• and management to persuade the Commanders, or the courage 
to push his views and measures past them, half the horses in the 
Cavalry Division might also have been saved. Let it not be 
said that canvass is unfit for cover, or was unprocurable ; that 
trenches could not be dug. The contrary in both cases has been 
})rovcd: slight shelter is better that none. What was easibj 
done for several hundreds of mules, could have been done for 
the noble war-horses. What the sensible and indefatigable 
Liishington did for tlie Naval Brigade, and what some few Re- 
giments did for themselves, could have been done to a greater 
or less extent for every man and beast. A slight slope, a nar- 
row ditch, with the earth thrown up as a bank,— all which one 
man could have done for each horse in a day, — would alone have 
saved many horses. A thick blanket round the loins, — and there 
were heaps a mile and a half off at Balaclava, — would also have 
saved many. But nothing was done. There the generous ani- 
mals, knee-deep in mire, their scanty grain thrown into the li- 
quid mud before them, rotted and starved at their posts, all in 
regular line. Yes, we doubt not the line was well preserved ; and 
tliat buttons, buckles and pipe-clay were as far as possible main- 
tained to the last, while common sense and humanity were spurn- 
ed. And yet there were officers with the Crimean Cavalry Di- 
vision who knew better ; some even who had been through the 
Affghan campaign, who had seen Affghan horses plump and 
hearty though exposed in all weathers to a more than Crimean 
winter. But common sense has little chance under a martinet 
system ; jit damps all energy, cowes all spirit ; it permits all to 
do mischief, but affords few opportunities of good. Where a 
Colonel cun be threatened with urrcist for giving an opinion, few 
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subalterns will have the hardihood to oppose authority, however 
good their cause. But how wretched is all this ! Iiow deplorable 
that the finest Cavalry in the world should be sacrificed to the 
whim or the ignorance, or, worse still, the apathy of an individual ! 

Lieut. Jervis, echoing the dicta of the best soldiers of all ages, 
tells us, — 

“ Of all tho branches of the service, Cavalry appears to be tlio one most 
difllcult to manage. Incapable of defending a position by itself, unable 
even to engage on many kinds of ground, easily disunited, almost totally 
dependant on their horses, no corps so much recpiires tho discrimination 
and zeal of talented leaders. And the experience of all ages proves that 
men able to make successful use of Cavalry in masses, have been but few. 
This art requires in fact a thorough knowledge of this branch of tho service, 
and a quickness of eye which can seize rapidly the whole of a movement, and 
understand all its consequences. As this eagle glance must be accompanied 
by great energy, it is not surprising that there are so few good Cavalry 
Cenerals, and that this service so seldom fulfils the part for which it is in- 
tended.” 

And yet England’s Cavalry is filled with idle men of fashion, 
younger sons of peers, or cider sons of stockbrokers, all ready 
enough for a Balaclava charge, all averse to Balaclava stable- 
duty. In India, if possible, the case is worse. England’s Ca- 
valry is officered by volunteers , by men who select their line ; 
but India’s sable horsemen are led by the boys wlio fail at Hai- 
Icybury, and the lads whose parents have most interest at the 
India House. Whether they he half blind, whether they can or 
cannot ride, or whether they like or dislike their profession, 
there they remain, Cavalry-Officers for the period of their sci- 
vice. There is no escape. Can any thing be more absurd ? 

“ The Minor Operations of IVar'* is a translation of part of 
Lallemand’s valuable work by Major St. Vincent Troubridge, 
of the 7th Royal Fusiliers. The volume with his Tabular ar- 
rangement of Battalion Drill f shows that the Major is worthy 
of his name. We imagine the author to be the gallant Baronet 
who lost both legs at Inkorman. We recommend the two works 
to the Indian Army. 


* Publii'licd in 1853, 
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Jacobs Rifle Practicey^ and " Douglas* Naval Gunnery, 
are both excellent books, though in some points the opinions of 
the two gallant authors differ as much as does the appearance of 
the tiny pamphlet of the bne, from the portly octavo of the other. 
This revised and enlarged edition of Douglas, is full of seientific 
information, valuable to all branches of the Army ; but the au- 
thor appears to us, — we write with all deference, — to cling some- 
what to old opinions. On the other hand the dashing light 
horseman and profound Artillery-man, has swept away the cob- 
webs of much antiquated prejudice. Not less scientific than tlie 
scientific and able veteran to whom the Navy is so much indebt- 
ed for opening the eyes of the country forty years ago, to the 
necessity of Artillery, and especially of Naval Artillery reform, 
Jacob has done much to prove that we arc only at the beginning 
of Artillery doings ; that the monster guns yet constructed, may 
in all points be surpassed by the application of the Kifle princi- 
ple. Wo go far with him even in the following opinion, wliich 
may appear to many an idle speculation : — 

“ Judging froiii experiments made as an old Artillery Otlieer as well as a 
Rifleman and practical Iilechanic, I am deliberately of opinion that a four- 
grooved Rifled iron gun of a bore of four inches in diameter, weight not loss 
than twenty-four hundred weight, could be made to throw shot to a dis- 
tance of ten miles and more, with force and accuracy.” 

Jacob’s improved rifle has — however tardily — had a fair trial, 
which has conclusively proved that Field Batteries as now coin 
stituted, could not stand before a corps of riflemen, that every 
gunner would be instantly picked off. After describing his 
weapon and its effects, he observes, 

“ It seems evident that if the arms above described be supplied to our 
soldiers, their power would be increased at least fourfold. The army which 
should first adopt these weapons, would thereby obtain an advantage cupud 
to that of the exclusive possession of fire-arms a century ago. One efl'oci 
of these would be that the whole of our Field Artillery must become total- 
ly useless.” 

We do not wonder that the late Sir Charles Napier should 
have controverted such theories when put forward in a far 


* Roth 1 ultlhhed iii IS.5.5, 
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feebler voice than at present, for his prejudices were all against 
rifles, all for‘‘ Brown Bess.” Moreover he knew little of Ar- 
tillery. His pamphlet on National Defence” published in 1852, 
contained much that was valuable, as might have been expected 
from so good and so experienced a soldier, but surely he was as 
much behind the age, when he penned the following passages, 
as was Sir George Brown, when he maintained leather stocks 
and other martinetisms during the Crimean expedition, or as is 
the old lady who persists in travelling post in an anticpiated 
chaise, when she might take her case in a Railway Carriage. 

“I do not altogether enter into the now inventions. I fought in “ tlio 
Bush” in America; so thick it was, that we could hardly pieice its dense- 
ness ; my regiment was opposed to Kentucky rifemea. W(' had miakets, 
and wo beat them. We had red they had brown coats; yet we 

slew more of them than they did of us. We are told tliat at the Capo, 
the Kaffirs lie hidden till our soldiers conic within ii few feet! Then what 
do wc want with a njh The Cape Corps were armed with sliort carbines, 
not with rifles, and are said to have done better service than any other 
corps, while tlie men were fliithful.” 

“ 1 heard of a man being lulled at tlie distance of a mile by a musket shot 
in the lines at Torres Vodras. The old s[)irit of the British soldiers was to 
elo^e with their enemy ^ not to keep at the distance of two miles from him ! 
‘ The bayonet ! the bayonet !’ was their cry, and tlic strong liearts and strong 
arms of Britons bore down in close array upon tlie enemy ! But now that 
system seems changed.” 

Alma and inkerman told a different tale. There was proved, 
that improved weapons had not emasculated British soldiers. 
The system is changed, but for the better. The Russians felt 
and acknowledged the fact. The bayonet was at least as effec- 
tive at Inkerman as in any battle on record, and yet there the 
Enfield Rifle was in the hands of the British Infantry. The 
Yankees too, to their cost, felt the difference the other day in 
Central America, between the Minie Rifle and the old musket. 

There must have been English and German Riflemen present” 
was their cry. Sir Charles was a genius, but the public has been 
too long misled by great names. Even his name must not de- 
lude us into the notion that red coats” are better than “ brown 
coats” in the hush, or that it is any advantage to an army to 
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have itsofFicors and leading files picked off, before tlicy can clo^c 
with the energy. No, to have confidence in tlicir leaders, sol- 
diers must have fair play, must not be necdlesshj exposed. Bri- 
tish soldiers may be trusted for the rest. With good leading 
and good weapons,* they will never be slow to apply the bayonet. 
The danger is rather the other way; tliat tlicy will be too 
ready. 

But whatever were the opinions of so eccentric a genius as 
Sir Charles Napier, we arc surprised that a calm dispassionate 
Savant, such as Sir Howard Douglas, should propose to dlspcrt“e 
riflemen with Shrapnel; as if such fellows were in the habit of 
collecting in clumps to afford practice to Artillery. No, the 
ranges of Field Guns must be increased proportionally with those 
of rifles, before, in future warfare, there will be any safety for 
field gunners. Sir Howard’s Argument is that 

“ Shrapnel Shelia will undoubteilly still prove an over-powering antago- 
nist of infantry acting in swarms, m tirallUur^ in the manner in which it is 
proposed to employ infantry armed with long ranged rifled muskets.” 

Sir Howard here assumes two points. First that rifles will 
not bo effective at 1000 yards, and that field artillery employed 
against rifleijion will be so at greater distances. In both points 
we believe that he is wrong. His words are 

“ Field artillery, 9 and 12 pounder guns in particular, placed far boyoiul 
tbc reach of even the most random range of these rijles^ may, by means (jf 
Shrapnel Shells, pour upon swarms of skirmishers, musket bullets, &;c.” 

The italics are ours. Now Jacob has made excellent prac- 
tice (with his rifles) at a range of 2000 yards, the balls at that 
distance penetrating about 4 inches into very hard dry sunburnt 
brick.” We have ourselves seen good rifle practice at 1200 
yards, but although Sir Howard proposes to bring menaces 
and charges o^^cavalry” to compel the “ tirailleurs” to rally into 
masses,” we cannot agree with him that his spherical” case 
shot from field guns would at such distances be effective. The 

* The mischief entailed by bad arms has often been recorded. Macaulay tells how 
Killikrankio was lost and won by tlio fumbling for two or three minutes ofMackay’s 
men at their bayonets. Those minutes decided the day ; the whole flood of the 
Clans was on them. 
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xjucstion Is of rifles versus field artillery; if the one arm is to be 
supported by Cavalry, so should be the other. But even on occa« 
sioiial clumps caused by Cavalry “ menaces,” we rather doubt the 
eftect of spherical case, as suggested by Sir Howard. At best, 
friends and foes would siifier. No ; immense improvement has 
been made in small arms, and in Jacob’s words, where elite in- 
fantry armed with his improved rifies are in the field, Artillery 
must be abolished or improvnU ^ — 

lutt/es Correspondener of Lord Metcalfe^ ought to be in 
every Indian library, as should Napolmis Corhspondcn.ee with, 
his brother Joseph.^'* We do not agreedn all Lord Metcalfe’s 
dicta ; but his military maxims and opinions arc among his best. 
We do not retire at night as he did, with the expectation of find- 
ing, on awakening, that India has slipped from Britaii^s gras[). 
But Metcalfe’s advice for caution and preparation is both prac- 
tical and wise — for looking in peace for the probability of war ; 
and for not ^undertaking war witli peace means, and sacrificing 
soldiers’ lives to save magazine stores. He truly says 

“ Economy in tins department is ruinous. We euglit to be livisli of tlie 
conteiiis of oui* Arsenals, and saving of the live.s of our men.” 

India’s best soldiers, the Ochterlonys, Malcolms, and Munros, 
past and present, give like advice. Metcalfe was in heart a sol- 
dier, of the school of William Fraser, Jenkins, George Clerk, 
and .folin Lawrence. Such are the Civilians for India. 

Napoleon’s letters will raise the opinion of Ills ability, if not 
of his heart. lie reads Indian oflicials many lessons. English- 
men in India are situated, much as Frcuchmeii were in Na- 
ples, and now are in Algeria. Those who argue that good govern- 
ments may trust to the love of the people, would do well to 
bear in mind his emphatic words ; What a nation most hates, 
is another nation.” The remark specially applies to Lngland’s 
position in^ndia. Justice, humanity, and kindly consideration 
must be ever displayed, but be closely backed by bafjouets mid 
eannon, or else the very mildness of British rule will ensure its 
own destruction. Duly execrating Najjoleon’s lying practi- 

* DmIIj jtublishcd m 

■2 n 
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ces/ his military executions, and much of his Military system, wo 
would nevertheless gladly see many of his maxims instilled into 
English Oriental authorities. He did not urge on his bro- 
ther the necessity of a large army, but of a safe^ contented one^ 
led by able and trusty leaders. There was practical wisdom iii 
the proportions he laid down. You should have in your ser- 
vice 3000 Corsicans, 6000 Swiss and 6000 Neapolitans.” In 
the selection of officers he was equally judicious. 

“ Jourdaii is much more fit to command ti‘oo[)H in t1io interior than 
Massena, who on the other hand is more fit for a coup-dc-main ; in war a,< 
in literature, each man has his own style.” * 

Again, 

“ Jourdan is fully reliable.”^ 

Farther on 

“ Jourifin and Regnier aft the men whose services you should secure.” 

He continues. The Brigadiers and Generals of Division 
should be all tried soldiers and men of vigour.” Tliese lew 
words should be printed in letters of gold on the ficarts of all in 
authority. The Biigadiers and Generah of Division shoidd hr 
all tried soldiers and men of vigo^tr. Would that our feeble 
voice could impress them in high places. The Indian Govern- 
ment reverses Napoleon’s maxims. It trusts almost every thing 
to a particular class of the Natives of the country. It supcr„ 
annuates tried soldiers of many fields of fiftg years of age, and 
replaces them by untried men, and even by proved incompe- 
tents of sixty.] Judged by its practice Government would ap- 
pear rather to look for Wunnsers and Wlntelocks, than for Jour- 
dans and Massenas. 

Napoleon tells his brother 

“In all your calculations, assume that a fortnight sooner or later, 
you will have an insurrection. Force of opinion will not help ; have 
mortars on the Forts, and troops ready. Disarm and do^t quickly. 1 

♦ See Alison’s. History of Europe, page 237, Vol. V. for the gross fraud throii'sdi 
which the Battle of Rivoli w'as won. The great Military writer “ Jomini” cither 
was ignorant of tlie deceit, or considered all stratagems lawful in war. 

I Several Major Generals of about fifty years of age have lately been ejected 
from Brigades, while there are many Brigailiers bordering on sixty ; some above 
diat age. One Major General io not less than seventy ! 
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presume you have cannon in your palaces. Disarm, — Disarm. Keep your 
Artillery in positions where tlie mob cannot .seize them. Reckon on a riot 
ora small insurrection.” * 

This adtice, to disarm, to he ready, to keep his troops together, 
and to have artillery at hand, is constantly and emphatically en- 
joined. It holds good ton every country, for the latitudes of Paris 
and London, as well as for those of Calcutta and Lucknow. 

On many other points good lessons in war are to be derived 
from Napoleon’s letters. 

“ You cannot liavo too many ataff oflicens. I do not see that you have 
chosen any Aide-de-cani)} of uiKiuestionable ability ; and have one Engineer, 
aiul one Artillery otficer.’^ 

Our late enemies, the Russians, teach us a lesson in the 
same department. The Czar gives every General Officer the 
selection of half his own personal staff', and himself appoints the 
rest. But wlm ever heard of an Artillery, Engineer, or other scien- 
tific officer, selected as such, for the General or Personal staff, !n 
India ; and yet where are such men more wanted ? If the Ge- 
nerals must be old gentlemen, whose military qualities arc for 
the first time discovered at fifty, sixty, and even seventy ; then 
indeed docs it behove Government to surround them with 
qualified nurses. 

But to our task. We propose now to continue our rough notes 
on the most urgent wants /fi’ the army, especially on those 
which most easily admit of remedy : to tell of all its wants would 
reciiiire a goodly volume. It is however consolatory to think 
that the most glaring defects arc not only on the surface, but 
can be removed without difficulty. Their remedy only requires 
the exercise of ordinary common sense, in the appliance of matt- 
rials ready at hand, and a very slight pull at the purse-strings; in- 
deed proportionately pull than would be rccpiired to insure tlie 
life of a healthy soldier. An expenditure of three or four per 
cent, on the present eleven millions, and placing the right man 
in the right place, would do all that is rcquirc^l, would convert 
a discontented into a contented army, an immoveable into a 
moveable one; would put it beyond the power of any section of 

lib 2 
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the Milital*y conjmunity to beard the Government, perhaps tr/ 
destroy it. 

We pretend to no panacea for all military evils, to chalk 
out no military Utopia, but simply to bring before the public, 
in very brief form, the experience of all ages in all depart- 
ments ; to show that men of like creeds, influenced by like motives, 
and moving under like conditions, loill combine ; that they have 
always done so, in every cliihe. Further that creed and colour 
are to be greatly nullified by slightly varied conditions. Above 
all, that every mart, whatever be his country, creed, or color, has 
his particular ambition, and that such ambition varies, not only 
with general creed, color and country, but with individual 
teinpcrameiit, constitution and circumstances. That the ambi- 
tion of very few European Soldiers is limited, in their old age, 
to abundance of cheap grog at Chunar, Cuddalore, or Dapoolec. 
That, though many sepoys would delight to retire and smoke 
their hubble-^bubblcs under the shade of their village trees, 
yet their ranks contain many fit for higher destinies, })anting 
for them, and sullen at their non-obtainment. Such are the ob- 
jects of our past and present essays. To help the Government 
by helping its servants ; to induce the former to cfiect the usual 
insurance on its property, and prepare the fire engines before 
the house is on fire ; to urge on each individual his own parti- 
cular duty. Some of our readers will doubtless remark, that 
we are propounding mere truisms . which everybody knows. 
Everybody does know, but what authority does act on the know- 
ledge of the foregoing facts? Are the right men every where 
in the’ right places? Is the army as efficient as it might be*'' 
Is it in any rank contented? A dozen more such questions 
might be answered by all honest men, in the negative. We are 
(]uite aware that they are loosely, perhags illogically arranged. 
Our facts, however, are beyond question ; and we feel that our 
inferences are not strained. We accordingly propose to hammer 
both facts and inferences into the public, in our own rough way, 
until they have at least a trial. 

In Military matters the Government of India starts on wrong 
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pi‘lnciplcs. Strict seniority never secured efficiency in any 
department, in any country. It has only bccn.hy superseding 
the seniors, after the first bungling campaign of each war, that 
the British army has escaped great disaster. To a less extent 
the example has been followed in India, where the remedy was 
much more wanted. Why not prevent war by preparations ? 
Si vis pacem, para helium. Muskets and accoutrements, cannon 
and munitions are all prepared during peace. It would be con- 
sidered a crying shame for arms to be kept unpolished, belts 
uncleaned, lines, barracks and magazines to be slovenly and dir- 
ty ; but what is all this to having at the heads of armies, divi- 
sions, brigades and regiments, men less efficient than nine-tenths 
of those under them — to have age and comparative inefficiency 
in all posts of authority — to drive the Cromwells and Washing- 
tons from our ranks, and in lieu of them, to place the White- 
lockes, Englands and Elphinstones in command ! 

That this parallel is not exaggerated, every man with an eye 
to sec and an ear to hear can ascertain for himself. He may 
discover as we have done, a corps of Light horse in which nearly 
every trooper is close on fifty years of age. The old gentlemen 
paint and dye to such an extent, and arc so well set up, that ca- 
sual observers might easily mistake a hoodha!^ for a ‘‘ pxLhha, 
jiiwan,'" He may talk to Subadars and Jemadars, sixty and even 
seventy years old^ lie may perhaps have served under a Comraan- 
dcr-in-Chief who could not mount or sit upon a horse; perhaps his 
own Commanding officer can do neither. When he has thus cast 
his eye around, he may contemplate the J acobs, Chamberlaincs, 
Maynes, Malcolms, Taylors, Edwardescs, Lumsdens, Cokes, 
Nicholsons and others, who, however favored above those of 
their own standing, still chafe at their positions, ^still feel that 
they have not their fitting places, and that a seniority ser- 
vice is not the service for them. With regard to the mfciy Singhs, 
and Khans, Syuds, Begs and Tewaries, who with even more rea- 
son, — because their attainable position is much more subordinate 
— pine in the ranks of the army, such men, one after another 
leave its service. A Lieutenant-Colonelcy wtidd have retained 
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Washino^ton in the British service. An accident detained Crom- 
well in England. Men of kindred spirit are not so easily obtain- 
cdj that when found, they should be scorned, or lightly set aside. 
Clive conquered and saved India. Individuals have, probably 
several times since preserved the country.* An individual may 
also any day bring it to the verge of ruin ; nevertheless scores 
of individuals, not one of whom would have been intrusted in 
his youth, health and strength with the charge of a mill, by a 
sensible cotton-spinner, during a disturbance, are now placed in 
commands, where their incompetence may any day blow a spark 
into a flame that may cost hundreds of lives and millions of mo- 
ney. We might go even further, and shew that some of these 
men have, at every stage of their career, proved their incompe^ 
tence. That as young or middle-aged men, tlicy have been set 
aside or superseded, to have in their old age commands thrust 
upon them, and to be pushed into authority, even on the frontier, 
to the hinderance of distinguished oUlcers. Such men also are 
frequently supported by Commandants of liegiments of kindred 
spirit and physique. The latter, of course^ recommend, for pro- 
motion to commissions, the oldest native soldiers, the grounds of 
election being, that old men are the most inoffensive^ the least dan- 
(jerous. What would the Cotton-spinner, or the Mill-master, say 
to such a system ? Why, that the Indian Government deserve 
to have an inefficient army. 

But to return to details. Wc find that the cost of Irre- 
gulars and Begulars in the Cavalry is about three to seven 
against the latter. We have not the means of estimating 
the proportion of pensions, but arc satisfied that the differences 
would make the ratio fully equal to three to one. That is fifteen 
hundred mor^ efficient horsemen, for light horse duty, could be 
obtained for what now maintains five hundred. What possible 
reason thlh is there for delaying a day, to commence modifying 
the Cavalry. No individual, black or white, need be injured ; 


* Forty years ago Metcalfe wrote “ Often has the fate of India depended on a , 
fcinjijle army ; ofleii ^aiii may the fate of a great part of India depend on a single 
win} He lived to wify Jiis words. 
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tvhilst the Government and the army, and many individuals 
would greatly benefit. A few words of warning tiowcvcr. Let 
not half our scheme be taken. Let not a mongrel system be in- 
troduced, or rather continued. Every man, high or low, cog- 
nizant of the whole system, allow3*that the pay of the majority 
of Irregulars is now too low. Lord Dalhousic allowed it. Sir 
Charles Napier not only recorded the fiict, but fixed thirty, in - 
stead of twenty, rupees a month for the Sowars he himself rais- 
ed. He paid native officers proportionally. Let then twenty- 
five or at the least twenty-four rupees be the horseman’s pay, 
and, what is equally important, let pensions be raised to the 
footing of the line. With such increases, the expenses of re~ 
formed Irregulars, will hardly exceed half that of the present Re- 
gulars. 

We beg those who object to our proposition, to consider what 
it costs themselves, throughout the year, to keep a horse witli 
gear, accoutrements, &c. Let them then bear in mind that the 
Sowar has^ provide for bad as well as for good seasons, and for 
dear as well as for cheap localities ; for Caiidaliar, with grain at 
a seer the rupee ; as well as for grain countries where thirty and 
forty seers may be obtained. Government allow mounted offi- 
cers thirty rupees a month for each horse ; few gain materially 
by such contract, and yet twenty is given to the Trooper, who 
ought not to be materially Avorsc mounted! Of this twenty, 
after deductions for the remount-fund, clothing, gear, washing, 
watermen, barber, &c. there is not, we firmly believe, a Sowar 
in the service who receives more than seventeen, to feed himself, 
his family, and his horse, and to provide arms, a tent and a hut! 
Fix then twenty as the sum to he actaally paid to each man, 
every month. Let the balance, whether four or five rupees, be 
retained in the Commandant’s hands for remounts, clothing, &c., 
and be accounted for every six months. If Commanding officers 
are fit for their berths, they should be able to arm, mount and 
equip their regiments better than individuals can. One hundred 
and fifty rupees is now the usual price of a remount. Where 
such sum is insufficient, — which in some parts of the country is 
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occasioiiiilly the case, — tlic unfortunate Sowar, already perhaps 
burdened with' debt, has to give the difference, possibly thirty oi- 
l\l\y rupees, from his seventeen rupees monthly pay. He Is 
thus swamped for life. The proposed scheme would prevent the 
necessity of debt, and wouft enable every Sowar to ride a three 
hundred rupee horse. 

Ijargecrs,” as now constituted, should be entirely abolished. 
No respectable man will take service as a bargeer, who when 
away from head-quarters is little better than a servant to the own- 
er of the horse. Nine bargeers out of ten, of this class, are disi:e])ii- 
table fellows. Let the head of a respectable family have as bar- 
geers,” whatever number, within moderation, of his relations, 
that he may wish to bring with him. There is no danger their 
being made servants of, or of their chief making money out ol' 
them. He will neither be willing nor able to do so. Each man 
will receive his full Government pay; the chief being contented 
that they, being his Assamees, are dependent on and look up to 
him as their head. He is thus able to control his youig relations:, 
to keep them from being extravagant and to restrain their de- 
baucheries, &c. If it be objected that we advocate the old sys- 
tem of brotherhoods, and throw undue power into the hands of 
native officers, we deny the imputation. Limit the number of 
Bargeers” as at present, but encourage //m/men to introdueo 
their kinsmen into the ranks. Government is thus strengthened, 
the enemy weakened. 

No native banker should on any account be allowed. Many 
regiments do without them ; there is no reason why all should 
not : they only encourage extravagance and debt. 

Our scheme then for the mounted branch of the army, is, for 
Bengal, two regiments of European Dragoons, and six of llegu- 
lar Cavalry, all fully officered ; with similar proportions for the 
other presidencies. The rest of the Cavalry, under whatever 
names. Irregulars, Contingents, Legionaries, &c. to be designat- 
ed ‘‘ Hindustani Horse,” on not less than twenty-four rupees a 
month ; three-fourths of the regiments to have each three or four 
European, officers ; the others to be commanded by natives, and 
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to have a Brigadier* over every two or three regiments. An 
Inspector is part, and not the least important part,^of this scheme. 
He should be an officer of experience, temper and discretion, 
answering, as far as possible, the description given in a preced- 
ing page by Lieut. Jervis, of an efficient Cavalry “Commander. 
Indeed such men only should command cavalry regiments, and 
from the best of them, Brigadiers (Bukshccs) should be selected. 
A 'VYellingtorynakes an army ; one man can make or mar a re- 
giment or a b^ade. 

If there have been repetitions in tlie above remarks, the im- 
portance of the subject demands them all. The question involv- 
ed is, whether by reforms, consonant not only to the spirit of 
the age, but to the genius of the Hindustani horseman, incrcas- 
*cd contentment and increased efficiency arc to be given to the 
whole mounted branch of the Indian army ; the expense requir- 
ed to meet the required change, b^ing only about tw'elve lakhs 
or £120,000 a year. 

We are quite aware of the financial necessities of the State, 
and therefore would not throw away a rupee. But bad Cavalry 
are worse than none- If then, there be not means to meet re- 
forms, let the strength of regiments be reduced suflicicntly to 
provide the necessary funds. Four hundred efficient and con- 
tented troopers would, in war or in peace, be very preferable to 
five hundred discontented, badly equipped, and badly horsed 
vSowars. 

Begiuients though weak in numbers would ))o efficient 
and safe. Hundreds of expectants, all prepared lor Jacob s or- 
deal of a stiff leap on bare backed horse,” would always be 
ready for the ranks of a popular service. In a month, under the 
proposed system, the Hindustani horse might be increased by a 
sixth, and in three months be doubled. Such a service would 
give bread in comfort to the poor soldier of fortune, and would 
afford a chance of honor and competence to the native gentle- 
man. The system would at least, not drive them fiom our 

* The Brigadier to be Pay Master, thftt is BukJue and Deputy Inspec tor. 

2C 
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ranks, to Cabul or to any native service ; there to introduce our 
discipline, and, as has often been the case, to turn our own wea- 
pons against ourselves. 

Let it not he said that the writer of these remarks has a per- 
sonal interest in Eegulars or Irregulars. He has just the inter- 
est, and no more, in the Cavalry question, and in army reform 
generally, that has every loyal British subject in India. It is 
his interest that the army in all its branches, sho^d be both safe 
and efficient. Every man is not born a soldier, much less a 
trooper, nor are horses to be had for the asking Care, selection, 
and timely arrangement are scarcely less requisite for organizing 
Cavalry than Artillery. We lift our voice loudly in the calm ; 
that it may not he needed in the storm. 

One word more on this point. We have already furnished 
ample facts and ample theories. Let Government make se- 
lections and lay them before three of their best, and least pre- 
judiced Cavalry Officers, with orders to carry out details, to 
fix the arms and accoutrements for both Regular and Irre- 
gular Cavalry, and once for all to set at rest all controvert- 
ed questions. We are quite convinced that this scheme carried 
out in its fall spirit, would give the Indian Government the best 
light horse in the toorld for Indian purposes ; we might indeed 
add fob Asiatic purposes. 

Regarding both Cavalry and Infantry, we have another sug- 
gestion to offer, viz., that the recruiting-fields should be ex- 
tended. Oude should no longer supply the mass of our Infantry 
and Regular Cavalry ; indeed twenty years hence it will be 
unable to do so. The Punjab, Nepaul, and the Delhi territory 
should be more largely indented on ; as should the whole 
North West Provinces, and the military classes of Bombay and 
Madras. Hardy men, of fair average height, not giants, are 
wanted for light horsemen. The Zouaves and Goorkhas prove 
that the biggest Light Infantry are not the bravest. We have 
too long tilled the same fields. 

If proof were wanted that abundance of Sikhs are ready to 
enter the ranks, Capt. Rattray has settled the point. When 
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Sikhs volunteer for Bengal on policcpay, they will assuredly 
accept better service in better climes. Already have they 
fought on the Irrawaddy, and volunteered for the Crimea. But 
assuredly the right plan has not yet been followed, for getting 
the best Sikhs. As usual, extremes have been tried. On an- 
nexation, of the 40,000 or 50,000 Sikhs thrown out of employ 
scarcely a tenth was taken into British pay. The Punjaub 
Irregular Corj^s were even restricted to ten Sikhs a company. 
All of a sudden, within two years of the issue of the above 
restriction, the enlistment of two hundred Siklis in every liegi- 
ment of the Line was authorized. This was indeed going to 
the other extreme. Fortunately the measure failed, or the Sikh 
punchoyut system would probably have been introduced into 
the British ranks. Some few Native Infantry Eegiments, sta- 
tioned in the Punjaub, did boast of having enlisted a hun- 
dred or more” fine Sikhs, ‘‘ who had fought agamst us in every 
battle of both campaigns.” This was just what might have 
been expected, but what ought to have been avoided. The 
older Sikh soldiers should have been sent to their homes, and 
encouraged to expend their energies at the plough. Their 
young kinsmen should have been enrolled in Irregular Kegi- 
ments throughout India, and should thus have been gradually 
introduced to British discipline. There was too much of the 
leaven of insubordination in the Sikh army, to make the sepoy 
ranks fitting places for the old Khalsa or even for their sons. 
Time, new scenes and strict discipline under officers acquaint- 
ed with their virtues and their vices, were wanted. The ship 
has, however, righted itself. The Hindoo prejudices of Com- 
manding Officers have kept the Sikhs aloof from many regular 
Corps, and driven them out of others. Some gentlemen wished 
to cut their hair, forgetting that the very essence ol Sikhism lies 
in its locks. Other officers found Sikhs dirty and troublesome ; 
others, probably unable to get young recruits, hesitated to en- 
list the veterans of Sher Singh’s army. The result is, that the 
Bombay army has ceased to enlist Sikhs, and that in the seven- 
ty-four Bengal Infantry regiments, there arc scarcely three 
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thonsaiicl of that faith.' Wc believe we should lie nearer the 
mark, were we to say half that number, for some Sikhs have 
abjured Sikhism, others have been driven out of it, and not a 
sliadow of encouragement has been given to counteract the 
quiet but persistent opposition of the Oude and Behar men. 

That such opposition is no small obstacle to the introduction 
of new classes into the army, all experienced officers know full 
well. Even the determination of the present Commandcr-in- 
Chief at Madras, when commanding the Hurriana Light Infan- 
try, eighteen years ago, did not enable him to carry such a 
measure. He tried to introduce into its ranks tlie hardy 

Aheers” and Kanghurs” of the Province, but failed : we have 
It from his own lips, the Rajpoots and Brahmins bullied the 
new levies out of the Corps. 

We arc tempted to give another anecdote. A Corps of the 
Line, within our observation, that has about four score Sikhs 
in its rallies, possesses only one Sikh non-commissioned officer, 
and him of the lowest rank. We asked the reason why the 
Sikhs had not their proportion of officers. The reply was “ why 
the Naick is the luckiest soldier in the Bengal army.” Be it 
remembered that this luckiest fellow in the Bengal army has 
served the period which entitles a Civilian to a scat in Council. 
This is luck indeed, to be a Corporal on about a pound sterling 
a month, after ten years^ service. He is a remarkable man, has 
attracted the special attention of his officers ; otherwise he would 
to his day have been a sentinel. Had he similarly outstripped 
all his compeers in the Punjaub service, or in any native service, 
he would now have been at least a Commandant, perhaps a Co- 
lonel, })ossibly a Sirdar or even a Rajah. In the Russian, Aus- 
trian, or French service he v/ould most likely be a decorated 
Captain or Field Officer. In the Sepoy array he is a Corporal ! 
To complete the story, the officer commanding the company in 
which was one of the batch of Sikhs to which we refer, begged 
that this o7ictoo might be made a Naick. The reply was what 
has he done that he should be put over the heads of the whole 
Bengal army.” If that man be lucky, he will be a Corporal ten 
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years hence ! Such is the inducement to the finest Infantry 
soldier in India to enter the British ranks. 

TIfe whole system is wrong. • In a few years the survivors of 
those Sikhs will be simply low caste Hindoos ; they will have 
learnt to object to mess together^and in all points will be as help- 
less and as subservient as Brahmins or Bajpoots. The plan to be 
followed, to get and to keep the best soldiers throughout India, 
and to quietly oppose class against* class and tribe against tribe, 
is to have separate regiments of each creed or class, filling up 
half, three-fourths, or even more of the commissioned and non- 
commissioned ranks from their own numbers. Thus there might 
be Brahmin, Bajpoot, Aheer, Goojur, Mecna, Banghur, Patan, 
Mogul, Malay, Goorkah and Sikh Bogiments, as also Chumar 
and Sweeper ones. Each to have a sprinkling of other castes 
or tribes, stout fellows,- with more than their proportion of pro- 
motion, and therel’orc able to hold their own. Say, in a corps 
of Brahmins, a hundred Bajpoots and as many ^lahommcdans. 
In one of Sweepers a couple of hundred Mahoimncdans. Simi' 
larly witli Sikhs and Goorkhas, a sprinkling -of hill Bajpoots 
and ^Moslems. Such dilutions will be sufficient to prevent, or 
at least to bring to light, internal disaffection ; while it not only 
cuts off sectarian influence, but unostentatiously opposes class 
to class and party to party. We liave not a- doubt that, thus 
organized, the low caste man who, under present influences, is 
the mere creature of the Brahmin, would as readily meet him 
with the ' bayonet, as he would a Maliommedan. Tlierc might 
still be many Begiments composed much as at present, only 
keeping the very high and very low castes more apart. 

Some people will say that Brahmins will not act with low 
caste men. We happen to know better. In the Bombay army, 
Sweeper Subadars command Brahmin sepoys. We ourselves, 
have seen Bheels and Meenas, Grassias and Batans, Alicers and 
Bajpoots, all slioulder to shoulder, all working well and amica- 
bly together, notwithstanding that the two first tribes eat carrion, 
and are classed little, if at all, above Mehturs. We are aware 
that such arrangements are only to be carried out by tact anddc- 
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termination. In a certain Bheel corps, the Grasslas and others 
combined to refuse to salute the first Bheel who was promoted to 
the rank of Subadar. The Commanding officer, having stated 
the Bheel on a chair by his side, called in the whole company, 
asked each individual his intentions, ordered him to salute the 
Bheel and pass on. The Hindustanis did so ; three Grassias re- 
fused. On the instant they were discharged. There was no more 
hesitation, the Bheel Subadar ever afterwards was duly obeyed. 

It is however well known that low caste men give most trou- 
ble about caste ; that the sweepers of the Bombay and Madras 
armies arc more fanciful than the Brahmins and Kajpoots. Be- 
ligionists too, whether Hindoo or Mahommedan, whether Syuds, 
or Brahmins or Swamees, influence only the mob, they do not 
touch each other. They should therefore have their energie^s, as 
far as possible, confined to their own classes. 

Under somewhat such arrangements as above suggested, there 
would be no scarcity of Sikhs or Goorkhas in the ranks, nor in- 
deed if desirable, of Malays, Moplas, and Arabs. At present 
few original Goorkhas enter the British service, simply because 
it is not worth their while. A thousand Goorkhas have been 
enlisted in a week. Let a popular officer be sent to raise a 
corps of Goorkhas, in communication with the Kesident at Khat- 
mandoo. Let three-fourths of the Native commissions, &c. be 
given to Goorkhas, and there will be no scarcity of recruits. 
There must, of course be good management ; but the ice once 
broken, there will always be a fair proportion of Goorkhas in the 
British ranks. 

In Oude, the Punjaub mistake has been reversed. Oude has 
long been the Alsatia of India. In that province were to be met, 
even more than at Hyderabad or at Lahore, the Afreedee and 
Durukzye of the Khyber, the Belooch of Khelat, and the Wa- 
zeree of the Sulimani range. There also congregated the idle, 
the dissipated, and the disaffected of every Native State in India. 
Added to these were many deserters from the British ranks. 
Yet the Contingent of twelve thousand men has been almost 
wholly filled from the old Oude army. The reason assigned for 
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the dilFerent line of conduct is, that the Piinjaub was conquered, 
but that Oude fell in peace. In this there is a fallacy, little un- 
derstood, but not the less a fallacy. Proportionally few of the 
instigator^|of opposition at Lahore, and in the Sikh army, were 
Sikhs. They were British subjects, many of them British de- 
serters. The general feeling of the Sikhs was hardly hostile ; 
many of the Sikhs were friendly, decidedly so, compared with 
the Hindustanis in the Punjaub service. 

The king of Oude employed lifty-ninc thousand soldiers ; his 
chiefs and officials at least as many more. Of these vast num- 
bers, one-fifth at ^e utmost have found employment in the police 
and irregular corps. Yet these levies, with half a dozen regular 
corps, form the whole army of occupation. This seems a grave 
mistake. Why not at least make a change ? Why not move 
some of the Punjaub regiments that have been keeping constant 
watch and ward on the Indus for seven years, to Oude, and send 
some of the king’s people to the North West ? The king had some 
eight thousand Artillery ; of these about five hundred may have 
obtained employment, the rest, old and young, are on the world. 
Surely if there was danger in employing Sikhs in 1849, it would 
be well to remove some portion of the Oude levies from Oude, 
where such materials for mischief still remain. In the province 
are 246 forts, besides innumerable smaller strongholds, many of 
them sheltered within thick jungles. In these forts are 476 
guns. Forts and guns should all be in the hands of Government, 
or the forts should be razed. Many a foolish fellow has been 
urged on to his own ruin by the possession of a paltry fort ; and 
many a paltry mud fort has repulsed British troops. I orts and 
intrenched posts moreover, notwithstanding all Sir Charles Na- 
pier and other great authorities have said, are the bridles and the 
main safeguards of all, especially of conquered, countries. Spain 
confirms, indeed all Europe and all history confirm, this opinion. 
Gibbon imputes the downfal of the Roman Empire, among other 
causes, to the facts that, 

“ In the vast extent of the Roman Empire, there were few fortified 
cities capable of protecting a routed army, nor was there any person, or 
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family, or order of men, whose natural interest, niisuppovtod by the powers 
of CJovcrmnent, was capable of restoring tho cause of a sinknig party.” 

The latter portion of the passage hits the British Government. 
Hitherto it has made no interest with the people ; ^ therefore 
the more needs an efficient and contented army. 

The eighty or ninety thousand disbanded Oude soldiers arc 
the brethren of the British sepoys. In one sense this malcos 
them more dangerous, in another more safe. All will expect 
much from Government, most too much. Future tranf[uilllty 
will greatly depend on the manner in which justice, firmness, 
and kindly consideration are combined in O^de arrangements. 
We simply recommend forethought, moderation, and common 
sense for Oude, for all new countries, indeed for India general- 

ly- 

No troops, regular or irregular, should remain for ever in one 
province. They should move every three or four years ; not 
at one step from Peshawiir to Calcutta, as is sometimes tho 
order ; but step by step, from one end of the country to 
the other. All these arc very obvious truths ; they are, 
however, not the less disregarded. While on this topic wo 
commend to the attention of Oude, Punjaub and Nagpore ad- 
ministrators, Gibbon’s XL III. Chapter, on the rebellions of 
Africa when, among other events, 

“ Two-tliirds of the Army were involved in the guilt of treason ; and 
eight thousand insurgents, assembling on tho field of Bulla, elected Stoza 
for their chief, a private soldier ^ (the Italics are ours,) who possessed in a 
superior degree, tho virtues of a rebel.” 

We need here only cursorily refer to the Bengal Artillery. 
Except at Guzerat, the Indian army has always been great- 
ly overmatched in guns ; and as British Commanders have or- 
dinarily delighted to attack in front, tlie loss of life has been 
proportionally great. By reversing the rule at Guzerat, the 
enemy was smashed at little cost. Witli very few exceptions 
our proceedings have been similar in the conduct of sieges. In 
1825-26 at Bliurtpoor, close to the Agra magazine, and with 
the result of the first siege before our eyes ; the army nearly ran 
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out of ammunition, and was not oversupplied with guns. The 
tardy and insufficient supplies on the Sutledgo^ will be in the 
memory of many, even though Lahore and Uinrltsur were ex- 
pected to resist. Indeed Hatras is the only fortress against 
which the army went altogether prepared. The result was, 
success after a few hours’ shelling. Those were the days when 
Lord Metcalfe lifted his voice, to urge the authorities to expend 
shot and shells rather than human lives. European lives at least 
are more expensive than ordnance ammunition. 

We recently showed that five hundred and six field guns are 
attached to the Indian army of 323,823 men, being one gun 
to 630 fighting men, instead of to 500 as, at the lowest calcula- 
tion^ should be the equipment. Joinini and other eminent wri- 
ters give three guns to a thousand men as the needful proportion. 
It is true, as Jomiiii remarks, that Napoleon conquered Italy 
with fifty guns, while he failed in Russia with twelve hundred. 
It is not the less true that his batteries of 50 and 100 guns won 
him several battles. There is really no excuse for insufficient 
or inefficient Artillery in India, and yet the proportions here 
are below the standards of all armies. Moreover of the 506 exist- 
ing field guns, one hundred and two are what is called irregu- 
lar, that is have, at the utmost, one officer to six guns. To some 
few no officer is attached. Such guns can never be as efficient 
as other batteries. Two officers, at least are absolutely required 
to each battery ; we are glad to perceive that a seeond officer 
has recently been appointed to each Punjaub one. In other 
quarters seconds are equally required.’ An Irregular battery is 
an absurdity. It is truly childish hazarding the efficiency of 
six guns, on the li^p and energy of a single officer. Horses 
should be given to all remaining bullock batteries. What are 
called post guns” are as liable to move as any others within the 
Provinces ; their being unable to do so, might on occasion be 
disastrous. 

We quite agree with the late Sir Charles Napier that the 
Foot Artillery is sacrificed to the Horse ; we do not agree as to 
his remedy. Horse Artillery are as requisite to act with Caval- 
‘->D 
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ry^ as Foot Artillery with Infantry. The whole of the Artil- 
lery should always be kept up on the amplest scale, and on the 
most efficient footing. Notwithstanding all the idle talk of Sikh 
guns and Sikh praetlce during the Punjaub war, the Indian Ar- 
tillery is uninistakeably superior to all that can be brought 
against it. All the field batteries should be nine-pounders, as all 
but one, and ‘‘ the Mountain train,” are in Bengal. Indeed we 
would have half the Horse Artillery of that calibre, and keep a 
nine-pounder equipment for eviery troop ready at the nearest 
magazine. The change from sixes to nines of the Koyal Artil- 
lery just previous to Waterloo, may have saved that glorious 
day ; the nine-pounders did at least greatly help to win it. Two 
or three elephant field Imtteries should be kept up at points on 
the trunk or rail road, whence they could be made most general- 
ly available. 

In a former Essay, we remarked that 300 battering guns with 
as many mortars, might be turned out of the Indian magazines 
in a month ; we should like to think that every magazine could 
move a second class train in a fortnight. We are aware that 
the present Inspector General is quite alive to the subject. We 
desire to strengthen his hands. Why are there not Inspectors 
of Ordnance at Madras and Bombay ? And why is not the 
school of instruction at Meerut put , on a really efficient footing ? 
Half the object in moving the Bengal Artillery Head Quarters 
to Alcerut, has been lost by petty savings. The Artillery is one 
of the last legitimate fields for retrenchment. 

The next increase in Artillery-men, may, with advantage, he 
partly Golundauze. They are admirable soldiers, die at their 
guns, never join in disaffection, scarcely ev^r in discontent. Kc- 
garding Golundauze, there has been at all the Presidencies, 
more than the usual see-saw of the Indian Array.* In Calcutta, 
a hundred years ago. Foreigners, Papists and natives were pro- 
hibited entering the arsenal. Half a century later the Bengal 
Artillery were stronger in natives than in Europeans. A few 


See Broome’s, Buckle’s and Begbie’s volumes, 
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years afterwards, as the tide of suspicion again rose, whole batta- 
lions of these fine fellows were discharged, and driven for bread 
into the enemy’s ranks. Again, the Golundauze were increased, 
and again reduced ; sometimes mixed up with Europeans, at 
other times placed on their old formation. Then again Lascars 
were largely employed, good fellows in their way, but not to be 
put on a par with, still less in the place of, Golundauze. These 
unnecessary changes, and above all, the reduction of pay to the 
level of Infantry, have affected the confidence and the efficiency 
of the Golundauze. The same style of men are not now enlist- 
ed in any Presidency as formerly ; and should Golundauze be 
again required in a hurry, they will not be as easily recruited 
as of old. In all native armies the Artillery arc the best and 
trustiest men. They are always true to their guns ; they wor- 
shi}) them. But Artillery-men arc not made in a day, nor is it 
cither prudent or economical to teach sepoys to work guns, in 
substitution for short numbers of Golundauze. The latter can 
better and more safely do Infantry duty, than Infantry theirs. 
Serving the vent, sponging and ramming arc only the A. B. 
C. of an Artillery -man’s work. But under any circumstances, 
when Golundauze and Sepoys arc paid at exactly the same rates, 
why put extra temptation in the way of the. larger body. A 
thousand Golundauze cost no more than as many Sepoys. Ihc 
more is the pity. They shcfUld be taught to consider themselves 
a separate and selected body. No Sepoy should touch a gun. 
The Golundauze should be in numbers amply sufficient for all 
post guns ; with large reserves to take their share in siege ope- 
rations.* Their number should not exceed the European Artil- 
lery, but whatever the number and proportions, let the Golun- 
dauze receive the one extra rupee. It would be good economy. 
We repeat that our arrangements are for the storm, as well as 
the sunshine ; for the possibility of a Kussian army at Herat 


♦ Thft rpflprve Artillerv-mcn arc altogether insufficient. At every siege from 
SerinJipatoTo ImK Ar.mery-men *ere in battery two nights 
often many successive nights. At Sobraon the men of three 1 roops worked the 
heavy ordLnee until thefr ammunition was expended, and tlicn joined their owu 
wx*pounders. 
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simultaneously with an American fleet off Bombay. But whe- 
ther in peace or in war, the more the several arms are kept 
apart, the better. Perpetual ordinary caution in this matter, as 
on other points, prevents occasional spasmodic alarms, Avlilch 
alarms again put mischief* into men’s minds. 

The fame of the Indian Artillery is world-wide ; there is no 
finer. The Bombay men are not behind their Bengal and Mad- 
ras fellows in esprit-de-corps, or soldierly qualities : wliy does 
not some Bombay Artillery-man follow the example set by Capt. 
Buckle and Major Begbie, andi’ecord the services of his Regi- 
ment? Such compilations are valuable. Indeed every corps 
should have its history. What better stimulus to the young 
soldier than to read the record of his brethren’s services ? Such 
memorials too, would tend to draw together officers and sepoys. 
In the Regimental Tuwareekh,^^ they would have something 
in common : the honor of the corps would then be more palpably 
in the keeping of each individual. No deed of personal bravery 
of the youngest sepoy or drummer boy, would pass unrecorded. 
Each might hope to live in lustory. 

The Bengal army is largely indebted to Major Broome for his 
excellent history. Its tone is admirable, and its painstaking re- 
search most praiseworthy. We sincerely hope the Major is at 
work on its continuation, and that the three Armies will at least 
take as many copies as will cover h!te expenses. It is not credi- 
table to any regiment to be without his first volume; nor could 
any person desiring to acquaint himself with early British In- 
dian history, have a better or more impartial guide. 

Engineers and Sappers even more than Artillery, ought to 
be kept in full strength. Sappers are not used in public works 
to the extent they might be. The men should not have the dis- 
bursement of public money, but should bo liberally rewarded ac- 
cording to their zeal and abilities, as Sappers are, when employ- 
ed in England on the Trigonometrical Survey, &c. By such 
peace duties, Engineer Officers, Sergeants, and Native Sappers 
are kept in training ; and while largely aiding the works of peace 
arc preparing themselves for war. 
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A few words ou the calling of military Engineers at the three 
Presidencies. In war their duties are importjint, and in sieges 
they are the virtual commanders. It was the joke of the camp, 
liow Cheape kept the nominal Commander at Mooltan infoimed 
from day to day of the work he intended should be performed. 
Irvine’s, Abbott’s, Waddington’s, Smith’s, Napier’s, Baker’s, 
Tremenhere’s, Scott’s, Durand’s and Thomson’s services during 
recent campaigns, are in the memory of our readers. Still more 
valuable arc the services of such men during peace. A Cotton, 
a Boileau, a Napier or a Cautley is worth a Brigade. This is 
the only portion of the army that pays at all seasons. So few 
Civil Engineers of ability consider it worth their while to come 
to India, that all civil engineering is virtually in the hands of 
the Military. We are not quite clear that this is the best ar- 
rangement, but under improved management it may be made 
very much more effective than at present. 

Promotion has recently been good in the Engineers. In the 
higher ranks they are nearly ten years a head of their sister 
corps, the Artillery ; but they are still numerically weak for the 
work .required at their hands. The consequence is that there 
is more poaching on their domain than on any other. The Ar- 
tillery, with reason, scream when people even talk of posting 
Infantry officers to field batteries; but the Engineers obtain 
little sympathy when some of their best berths arc monopolized 
by outsiders. Nor indeed should we pity them were better 
men put over their heads ; were Cautleys, Maxwells, Prices, 
Balfours and Longdens to be had for the asking ; but such is 
not the case. By all means let the best man be selected for 
every berth in every department ; but be sure he is the best, 
before trained and able men are superseded. F ar be it from us, 
to join the cuckoo-cry in favor of individuals. There are plenty 
without our aid, to advocate the cause of the incompetent; our 
voice is for ‘ the right man in the right place. 

Engineer officers are the elite of the service. They are the 
selecHons, and generally very fair selections from the mass of 
Addiscombe. The energies of many are, however, damped by 
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the treatment they meet in India. They win tlie race, but ob- 
tain not the piazes. The latter arc too often reserved for the 
sluggard and the incompetent. Few Engineer officers would 
select the Engineers for their own sons. 

Great pains are taken at home to qualify the young Engineer 
officers for the important and arduous duties which they are 
called upon to perform in India. The great error, however, is 
in so calling on them at too early a period after arrival. Tliis 
may, in a measure, account for cracked and broken bridges, for 
unfinished and ill-made roads, and for high rates. While yet 
apprentices, and while ignorant of the rudiments of the lan- 
guage and of civil routine, they have heavy responsibilities 
thrown on them, and are put to deal with the veriest rogues in 
India. 

Every young Engineer officer, on arrival in India, should be 
sent to the head-quarters of the Sappers and Miners, now also 
the head, quarters of the Corps ; and he should not be withdrawn 
on any grounds or pretence, until he had passed at least one 
year of probation with the Corps, had attended the schools re- 
gularly, and been well instructed in the technical language and 
practice of Sapper-Engineering duties as conducted in India. 
Most young officers could, during this year of probation, pass the 
P. H. examination, and this should be made a sine qua non for 
their employment in any independent substantive charge. The 
rule is enforced with regard to officers of other branches of the 
services appointed to the staff, and it is only fair and proper 
that the same rule should be extended to the alumni of the En- 
gineer department. Few young officers when they have once 
quitted the Sappers, after their few months’ sojourn with the 
corps, ever rejoin it, unless perhaps on active service in the held. 
Thus unless grounded in the vernacular phraseology of their 
craft, and instructed on their first arrival in the various processes 
of their duties, as conducted in India, it is perfectly certain that 
they will not acquire these very important and necessary quali- 
fications in after-life ; while as builders and civil engineers, 
their talents will remain hidden, or lose half their value, until a 
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competent knowledge of the vernacular language Bhall enable 
them to communioatc their knowledge in language intelligible to 
the people of the country. Our advice is thus to instruct them 
well, then to trust them largely, and pay them liberally. 

The abolition of the Bengal and Bombay Military Boards 
was a grand measure. But the rubbish has not yet been all 
cleared away. Commissary Generals, Inspector-Generals of 
Ordnance and Chief Engineers must have more authority ; must 
each respectively be put into a position assimilating more to 
that of the old Boards, than each now lills, before the nbw 
system can be expected to work smoothly. Chief Engineers 
must not be made mere Postmen and Clerks to local Governors. 
They are the most scientific and among the ablest and most zeal- 
ous officers in the service. Their positions should be of high 
honor, conjjiderable authority and great comfort. At present this 
is far from the case. The sooner the matter is righted the better. 
AVe commend the subject, as also the following anecdote, to the 
attention of the Secretary in the Public Works Department. 
AVe might tell many such tales. 

Some three years back, a sanatory measure urgently recom- 
mended by a medical officer, involving an expense of six hundred 
rupees, was reported. The immediate superior, a person ot high 
rank, authorized the measure, and the local officer carried it out. 
Sanction was quickly obtained from the Supreme Government; 
but a greater than Lord Dalhousic, the Auditor General, had 
not been consulted. A few words in red ink negatived his Lord- 
ship’s order, and the hill was made over to the Military Board. 
Alter many months the Board passed and sent it to the Military 
Accountant for adjustment. In due course the cash was paid. 
After a considerable interval, however, the Military Auditor Ge- 
neral again interfered and retrenched the full amount. Again 
was the matter referred to the Supreme Government which pass- 
ed it on to the Local Government, and after six months more it 
was finally sanctioned, and the retrenchment recovered through 
the local Chief Engineer. Thus during more than two years, 
some forty official letters had been written, and innumerable 
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copies been made for one authority or another, and during all 
this time the zealous officer who had expended his private means 
in the cause of humanity, was out of pocket £60. Such delay 
could not now occur, but six months or more of the delay in this 
very case, did take place during the present order of things, and 
we believe that with a less energetic officer than the local chief 
Engineer, twelve months more might have passed before the cash 
had been recovered. 

Much reform is still re(piired in the Commissariat. As yet, 
in some quarters at least, confusion and expense seem rather to 
have Increased tlian diminished, by recent changes. In the cattle 
dei)artment for instance, the new arrangements were inaugurated 
by the sale of the greater part of the public stock. Under such 
circumstances, only nominal prices were, of course, obtainable ; 
but scarcely were the elephants, camels and bullocks sold, than 
out came an order to re-purchase. The fortunes of some rising 
“ Jotee Pursads” were accordingly made at Government expense. 
We know not whose was this see-saw move, but such was the 
fact. We refer specially to sales at a certain large station, and 
we have reason to believe that throughout the Bengal Presiden- 
cy, sales, re-purchases, discharges and re- enlistments followed 
each other quickly. Such has always been the East India Go- 
vernment’s fate in war time. This was a peace measure. 

• Half the Commissariat expenses during war is attributable to 
such doings ; to alternate haste and delay ; above all to untrust- 
worthy agency. War is expected or a movement is to he made in 
any quarter, whether within or without our limits. At once 
the market is up, not for the contractors, but for the Govern- 
ment. The former practically have the benefit of the earliest in- 
telligence. They buy at twenty seers for the rupee, sell at ten ; 
and again after a few weeks or months, re-purchase the accumu- 
lated stores, perhaps at fifty. Jotee Pursad’s trial proved how 
cattle contracts were managed. But reform has now commenc- 
ed. The great contractor has himself arranged for a small retain- 
ing fee, to hold some thousand cattle available for the public 
service. This is a good move. On this principle, contracts for 
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all Commissariat necessaries should be made. In oiir opinion, 
iliey can be most cheaply effected by ci\il olliccrs ; tlie Commis- 
sariat odicers loidcino* only to quanilly and ([uality. Let loeid 
Governments through their most chieieul CIn il oii'k-ers, c;)nliMei- 
^Yith monied men, to su})[)ly at fixed points within giNen perio>ls, 
certain quantities of’ grain, cattle, i^c. and let aglNon proportion 
be always kept available, under special rcstriellons, for the con- 
tractor’s own ])urposcs. 

AVc i)ropose that these arram^cments be made by cl\il oflieers 
because Mcy ought to have most influence in the country; ought 
to know the soundest traders ; and to he able to make the cheap- 
est bargains. The Commissariat ^ho^dd look to the terms ol'i'on- 
tracls being kept, and should manage all details : a. few ircllpaul 
Inspecting odieers, men not aho\ e their work, and accustomed 
to such matters, with ireU paid natives under them, will sudice 
for all the suggested duties. A single active odicor could ordi- 
narily supervise a Troviuce. No ^c/vGoz/.s-, ainl very little infei i()r 
Luro[)eau agency, should be cnq)loyed in the department I ho 
temptation is too great. It tin; olheer does his duty, little subor- 
dinate supervision is required. The Irpltiaiatr woiA of Seijcants, 
can be better done by natives. The L pitioiat!’ work of gentle- 
men should be done by geallcmen trained to the work. Some 
of them, at least, might he mcreantile men from Liigland. In- 
deed we are disposed to think that the (Jommi^sari;it might ad- 
vantageously he altogether a ci\ 11 cstahli.shm'ml, as is now the 
ease ill the Iloyal army; hut our Indian “ Air. I'ih'oo should be 
at least a Iv. C. Ih, and so he hoisteil well aho\e the vulgar de- 
preciation of the Commissariat service, so general (hrougli the 
IVninsular and Crimean wars. 

The Commissariat must be a well jiaid and rc^iiectahlc ])ody ; 
every responsible odieial having the status and t>ay of a military 
oflicer. But there should be no irresponsible agenejg contrac- 
tors strictly kept to contract work, and not perniiUcil, by their 
money-influence, to overshadow and bully even the chief Com- 
missariat officers. 

By our scheme very small auuual ])nymcnt3 will give Go- 
!> i: 
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Yernment the command of markets at all times ; instead of, as 
at present, leaving it in every dillicuity at the mercy of its own 
nominal servants. Ketaining fees may, in many cases, be al- 
most nominal. Monied firms gain so much in credit by Go- 
vernment contracts, that they can atford to deal for small pro- 
fits. Their stores will be laid in at harvest-time, and by sale 
of half or three-fourths at sowing time, they will at least cover 
their OAvn expenses, having their full retaining fee as profit. 
Similarly, by being permitted, within limits, to work the cattle 
they keep up, they can afford to charge the merest trifle. Such 
a scheme would involve clashing, some must necessarily occur 
at first; but tueut. Governors and the Commissary General 
could casili/ stop all that. A few severe examples would Mifllcio 
And as long as Inspectors and Ivcceivcrs, Euro[»can and Native, 
arc paid sullicieutly well to make it icorth their while to be in- 
dependent of contractors, but at the Name time to do theh’ duty 
to them, as well as to Government, all else will work well. 
Officers enough are now in the dejiarlment to do the needful. 
Numbers might even be reduced ; but pay ami position should 
be raised. Zeal and ability should lie the sole passports to pro- 
motion in all ranks. Let also venality be ])romj>tly and severe- 
ly punished, and all will soon be smoolli. AVo repeat that much 
has been done in this department. To simplify accounts and 
insist on their being promptly rendered, would be immense 
points. 

A Transport train should be established ; one comblniug the 
virtues of Sir Charles Napier’s Baggage-Corps, and of those 
recently employed by the* allied armies in the Crimea. Hints 
may also be taken from the llussians ; from tlicir wonderful or- 
ganization and application of resources. Organization and Ali- 
litary discipline in this department, are as rcrpiisitc as in any 
other branch of the army. Economy and efficiency will both 
be thus best secured. An Indian army can never move like a 
European one ; but still there is very much that can be effected, 
if officers loill set the example. There was no more necessity, 
as was the case, for a Lieut. Colonel to take throe elephants 
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and double- poled tents, and ^lass doors, to Candahar, than for 
him to have taken the Crystal Palace. Xclllier was it neces- 
sary for subalterns to take drcsslng-boys and deputy dressing- 
boys, and butlers, with their assistants, &c. throughout those 
campaigns. 

j\lr. Kaye has recorded that Sir John Keene’s army was ac- 
companied by five non-combatants for every soldier. In such a 
country every man should liave been armed, and the camp-fol- 
lowers should not have exceeded the fighting men. It is all 
nonsense to say that the present system is necessary. It is not. 
General Pollock had not half General Kott’s number of follow- 
ers; nor were such proporllons found necessary during cither 
tbc first or second Purmah war. Three or four servants will 
sufFiec, for a time, for each ollieer. They and indeed all ranks 
should have as good cover over their heads, as circumstances 
admit of ; but it is nom-ense to expect to carry all peace-luxuries 
into war. Indeed the attempt to do so, too oltcn leads to the 
abandonment or failure of necessaries. There should be a Dh* 
rector General of baggage, with deputies, and assistants for divi- 
sions and brigades, as in continental armies. They should be 
stern men, of somewhat Naiiierean a lews, with authority to burn 
all extra baggage, and all burthens ol overloaded cattle, iliosc 
who remember Purmah, or who bear in mind the passes of Afl- 
ghanistan, crammed with cattle and human beings even as pop- 
py heads ; who remember grain at a rupee a seer, and water ncai- 
ly as scarce as beer, will feel with us that the very existence of 
Armies should not be risked to give Cleopatra sofas and fiesh 
bread to gentlemen whose services, at licst, are III woith such 
price. 

With a Staff Corps would, of course, come more cfficdent staff 
establishments in all departments. Good Kegiincntal officers 
who had studied their profession in all its arms, would then, as 
in the Continental armies, be attached to the A JAf/or and 
according to their more special qualifications be distributed into 
the . Adjutant and Quarter IMajor General’s and other depart- 
ments. No one will pretend that tlic best man is now selected 

2 E 2 
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for either of tliose important branches. We cannot indeed be 
said to have a Quarter Master General’s department at all. Wo 
never had. Tlie present heads are striving to make up for de- 
partmental deficiencies, but tlie whole department requires re- 
generation and extension ; in short radical reform. Assistant 
Quarter-Master-Gcncrals should be tlie eyes of Divisional Com- 
manders, not merely their Aidc-de-Camps; still less should they 
be gentlemen at large, occasionally, in fine weather, marching 
■with large iierainbulators along high roads. 

Wo Iiave suggested the formation of a Staff Coips. A word 
as to details. The Trencli El(d Major is a distinct Corps, ad- 
mission to which Is only obtained, as in the Engineers and Artil- 
lery, by a special education, and when this has been couqileted 
and the requidto examination passed, by a fixed period of licgl- 
mental duty with each of the three arms of the service, in the 
grade of Subaltern. Adverting to local peculiarities, w^c would 
require an offic.cr to serve from two to four years with bis ori- 
ginal corps, w'hen, armed with a certificate that he thoroughly 
understood his regimental duty, w'as physically active, zealous, 
and intelligent, he should, after passing the Interpreter’s ex- 
amination in the languages, be admitted into the Staif Corps. 
Ao man is thoroughly fit for staff duties without such qualifiea- 
tions. He should, in addition, pass for a particular department. 

First. Adjutant General’s, Military Secretariat, and Judge 
Ad^ocate General’s Department. 

Strohd, (Quarter Master General’s and Survey. 

Third. C1\I1 and Political employment. 

Fourth. Army Finance Departments, as Pay, Audit, Com- 
misi-ariat. 

Fifth. Miscellaneous, as Military Police, Daggagc, &c. &c. 
Government to fix tests for each department. High proficiency 
in other branelics, might permit the P. II. to be substituted for 
the Interpreter’s test in individual cases, but we look on a 
thorough colloquial knowledge of the languages, next to good 
judgment, as the very first qualificiilion for a staff officer. Half 
the contre- temps and violences that occur bct>Ycea Europeans 
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and natives, are occasioned by mutual ignorance of language. 
Book learning is less required, but ability to read accounts and 
Sepoy’s letters, is important. Many Civilians never acipure 
the power, and are accordingly much at tlie mercy of their own 
Moonshees. Good collo(|uial knowledge, acquired ])y free asso- 
ciation with all ranks, will render other lingual attainments com- 
paratively easy. By such processes the Staff Corps would 
possess soldierly oflicers, ([ualified by study for every branch of 
duty, whether civil or military. After passing tlic Intcr[)rctcr’s 
examination, and being ftirnislied with a certificate of proficiency 
in his regimental duties, tlie staff* candidate should then be sent 
to do duty for one year with each of tlie other branches of the 
service, his name being struck oil* his original -regiment and 
enrolled in the staff corps. A staff man w«)uld thus have done 
from five to seven years’ regimental duty, and be about twenty- 
four years of ago, before being eligible for staff duty. lie 
would have fairly won his spurs, and would then be available, 
according to (pialilication and tlic test ho bad passed, fur any 
department. 

It will be observed that we have thrown the whole civil as 
well as military staff into the Staff Corps. We have done so 
deliberately, and after miicli consideration, as agreeing with 
Lord Ilardinge,* that it is useful to have officers qualified for 
botli civil and military duties on the strength of the army. 

Such is the Oriental system, which is too much overlooked or 
even despised. Orientals put a man of energy and ability to 
the front, whatever be his antecedents, whether he were a slip- 
per-bearer or a pipc’bcarer, a slave or a son ot a slave, a Paslia, 
or a son of a Pasha. In troubled times and places, at least, they 
put such a man in authority fall power. On the other hand, 
Englishmen judging by English rules, split up and separate 
offices, thereby puzzling Natives where bWook fur justice, and 

often obliging officials to waste half their time in forms and 
squabbles. England has no need of Rome’s fears. 1 he most 


Evidence before the Lords. 
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popular Governor General would not be followed in rebellion 
by a single regiment. Yet Eomc won and held the world under 
* Consuls and rroconsuls. Even the jealous Augustus armed 
his Governors 

with the full powers of the Sovereign himself. It was reserved for Con- 
stantino by divideil adininistiation to relax the vigors of the state."* 

We do not altogetlicr advocate Eoman powers for British 
officials, although there cannot be a doubt that half Sir Charles 
Napier’s success in SInde is attributable to his despotic powers. 
A fool so aimel will get Into a mess; but a man of ordinary 
judgment will consult others, where he is hlmseU' deficient, and 
by prompt action will cover a multitude of defects. For the 
next fifty or a hundred years, there must be non-regulation pro- 
^inccs and military Civilians. Indeed we would always have 
them, and iiiicovcnantcd officers also, were it only for a stimulus 
to C'ivilians, and a fillip to routine practices. 

Thus, according to qualification, men would be posted to civil 
and political berths, to the Adjutant General’s, Quarter Master 
General’s, Finance, Supply, Baggage, Law aud other depart- 
ments. 

They miglit rise rcglmcntally, as vacancies occur, in the Staff 
Corps, or being originally appointed in tliat corps, according to 
army standing, they might be promoted at fixed periods, so as 
to reach Lieut. Colonelcies in twenty -five years. Or present 
incumbents might be promoted on the day on which each would 
have obtained each step h.ad he remained with his original regi- 
ment. The regimental rank being secured, each departmental 
step would only be won by efliclcncy, by hard work, and by 
kee[)lng pace with the times. Tlic regimental pay might bo a? 
that of the Engineers; separate staff allowances Icing allotted 
as at i)rcscnt for each office, and a fresh test rr(j?i{red on each de- 
partmental step up to certain periods. If men hecamc lazy or 
a])athctic, tliey might be restricted to small Inoffensive berths, 
or if physically or mentally qualified, be sent as juniors of their 


* Gibbon, Book xvii. 
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rank to do duty with a corps of the line. After two reports, at 
intervals of six mouths, of coutiiiiicd npalliy, they sliould bo 
discharged, pensioned, or invalided according to the circum- 
stances of each case. There would be no more dliiicidly in dis- 
posing of each cases, than of that of the late Colonel l)a\hhon 
of the Engineers. To place incompetents of the shelf, and to 
employ men in positions according to their talents, is following 
common sense rules. Thus a Captain might be Commissary 
General, a field otheer his Deputy. Other posts would be simi- 
larly filled. 

It strikes us that some such arrangcjuents ])ro\ide, as fairly as 
is practicable, for all circumstances, and would not be difficult to 
work. They would effect ually c//cc/- if not altogether prevent 
jobbery, would gl\e all young irorhu/rj otllcers an object to work 
for, and still would not altogether shut the stalf doors to regi- 
ments. The scheme wotdd, at lea^t, put <lown the present cry of 
favoritism and thus induce comparati\e contentment. It.it did 
no more than allay present restlessness, much good would be 
ctfected. 

The Corps would be large or small, according to the necessi- 
ties of the &er\icc, and would, like other regiments, annually re- 
ceive drafts to fill up vacaucies. Our scheme will be called in- 
complete, because it docs not shut the stall ilooi enfuebj to ugi- 
mental officers. This is intentional. All men do not ripen early. 
A very efficient regimental officer may be idle duiiog the fiist 
three or four years of his service, or his education may have been 
neglected. Such a man, if of commanding talent or energy, 
should not be lost to the Ktat Major, Ochterlony, Bairy Close, 
and other eminent staff officers, would have been excluded from 
high employment by such a rule. ^ The arrangement would, 
however, lessen the necessity of drafts from the line. After its 
formation, one Captain and two Subalterns from each regiment 
should be the utmost allowed on the stafl*. Most of these would 
probably go to Irregular corps. They should, however, he avail- 
able for all staff posts, remaining on the strength of their origi- 
nal corps. In fixing the strength of Jlcgiments and Battalions, 
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allowance should be made for these three absentees, and for one 
in four absent on furlough, &c. 

Calciilatin<>' then the staff to eventually require six oflicers for 
each of the 219 Ileglinenls and Batlalionsin tlie service, andG.“7 
or lialf the number to be attached to the Staff Corps, the expen se 
will be in round numbers a quarter of a million sterling;. At 
least lialf of tliis would however be civil charges, as pay of men 
ready or emcrymey for military duty. 

A delicate point remains. Arc the staff to be ell;,>il)le for com- 
mand? The recent order, making the command of a regimoni 
and certain posts the only roads to a full Colonelcy, inqdies that 
such is the present intention. The rule docs not work well, aiul 
has already put bad juniors over good seniors. Its tendency is 
to exclude from eventual command many of tlie very best olli- 
cers in the service, men tvho have risen by their military merits, 
AVe feel that we can argue this point without prejuilice. In 
discussing it wc have no pur[)ose to ansner but tlie good of tin^ 
state. The question is not, what is best or even fairest for this 
or for that individual, but ^^hat is bcv^t and fairest for tlie service. 
AATietlicr in a great cedamily, — and (Jovcrnmenl should alwa\s 
be ready for one, — the public, and, above all, those immediately 
concerned, would })lacc most confidence in soldiers like Broadfoot, 
Jacob, and Bdwardes, or in ha[)-hazard seniority coinmanders. 
AYhoever would have preferred Xenophon to Menon, or l^ottin- 
ger to Elphlnstone, must vote with us. It is doubtful whether 
Xenophon was a soldier"*^ at all, whoji he was raised to command 
on the shields of the soldiery. Herat proved Pottinger to luue 
been a thorough soldier, though he was far from being what is 
called a clever man. AYashington was a Militia man and a Sur- 
veyor, Cromwell a country gentleman. They were all born sol- 
diers. 

The Staff Corps must then correspond with the Etat Major. 
Its Colonels must come on the general gradation list, it being 
always optional with Government to keep men to their gram 

Rolliri calls him a young Atlicnian ; Plutarcli says Cyrus gave him a commis- 
sion. 
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btigSj law books, &c. or to put them in command of brigades. 
General Hiiyshe, one of the most efficient officer^ in the Bengal 
army, rose to his majority in the Commissariat ; and General 
Lumley one of its best Adjutant Generals, was transferred from 
the head of the Commissariat to be Adjutant General. The 
command of European llegimcnts is given to the smartest officers, 
lluyshe commanded one, and Colonel Swatman, who also rose 
in the Commissariat, now commands another : we mention these 
names and dwell on the question because we daily hear it said 

So-and-so can know nothing of his duty, ho was all his life 
in the Commissariat, &c.” We particularize the Commissariat, 
as being a department perhaps less soldierly in Its character 
than others. The Quarter-Master-General’s, and Survey De- 
partments, arc among the best schools tor war, as arc many 
of the duties of the Military Collector and Magistrate. 
They are akin to W ellington’s hunting parties ; they improve 
the coup crocil, sharpen the perceptions and give opportunities of 
display of courage, hardihood and resource. Five to seven years 
of mixed military duties in early life, would instil into soldierly 
Civilians, all requisite details. It is not by three times a day 
seeing soldiers eat their rations, or horses twice a day cat their 
gram, or is it even by, year after year, driving fusees and port- 
fires, or by marching round barrack sfpiares, that officers learn to 
bo soldiers, much less to be Generals. Such avocations arc ra- 
ther the necessary drudgeries of the profession ; with hasty 
spirits they cramp rather than foster eminent attainments. The 
soldier in heart will keep up his military knowledge wherever 
or however he may be placed. He will also avail himself of op- 
portunities to take part in battery practice and in field exercise, 
nor will his steps be unfrequently turned towards the regimen- 
tal parades, hospitals, and target practice. lie will enjoy such 
avocations, while many Regimental men expend their energies 
in execrating them. 

In short we altogether deny that the officer who has passed 
his life in small regimental details, and in performing Dundas’ 
eighteen manoeuvres, or any one clsc’s twenty-eight, is likely to 
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prove a better Commander in field or in garrison, than the one 
who, with from five to seven years’ practical military education, 
has early distinguished himself above his fellows as a soldier ; and, 
ill later years, has been knocking about the country as a Quarter. 
Master-General, a Surveyor, a Magistrate, or a Collector. We 
even question whether the individual of like antecedents, whose 
wits have been sharpened by the duties of a military Lawyer or 
Commissariat officer, will not, as a rule, be as eflicient as the 
man of regimental details. We argue on tlie rule, not the ex- 
ception. There are undoubtedly excellent regimental oiriccrs 
and very bad staff men. Facts however boar out our argument. 
Among the highest names in European warfare, are those of 
men who performed little regimental duty. Tn the Indian ranks 
also, the Pollocks, the Notts, the Gilberts and the Chcapes of 
the present day, did as little battalion drill as did the Malcolms, 
the Munros, and the Clives of old. 

We are very far from decrying the school that produced Colin 
Campbell, Henry Havelock, Markham, Franks, and hosts ol 
good soldiers in the Company’s ranks. We simply aver with 
all confidence, that there is nothing erudite, nothing difficult in 
Dundas, nor in more modern books of manoeuvres; on the con- 
trary, that any dolt may learn his Battalion drill, and even the 
Light Infantry manoeuvres in a few weeks ; ffiat many do so, 
and are little the wiser ; that they are practically as great dolts 
us ever, and that not one out of a dozen of them could get a 
Brigade out of Hyde Park, much less manoeuvre it before an 
enemy. No ; it is not elementary knowledge, such as barrack 
life, or regimental parades can give, that is most essential to a 
commander. It is good sense, energy, thoughtfulness, and fami- 
barity with independent action. Abovo all, it is that coolness 
under all circumstances, that enables a man to apply the full re- 
sources of his mind, and without fear of responsibility, to act upon 
his own judgment. Few will deny these obvious truths. Then, 
in all common sense let not at least working men be excluded 
from command, and those hoisted over their shoulders who have 
neither studied their profession as these have done, nor had their 
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opportunities. Such practice would deprive Government, per- 
haps in its necessity, of the military services of its host, or at 
least of its most accomplished soldiers. 

In all we have propounded, we are borne out, not only by 
Asiatic practice, but by the practice and theory of the Conti- 
nental masters of war. W e have already more than once re- 
ferred to Jomini ; we do so again, as his words are very appo.^ilc 
to our argument. lie tells us that a chief commander of artillery 
should be a good strategist and tactician, a man who could con- 
sult with the Commander- in-Chief, and bring into play, at the 
most effective moment, not only the reserve artillery, but half 
the guns attached to divisions. This is common sense, but is not 
what is learned at Dum-Dum, Meerut, the Mount, or Alimednug- 
ger. Those head-quarters turn out excellent practical artillerists, 
but few strategists or tacticians. We quote in more detail Jomi- 
ni’s views as to the requisite (|ualifi cations of a Coinmander-in - 
Chief, also his opinion as the arm whence he may be best drawn. 
I'he translation, or rather paraphrase, is our own.* 

“ A General must be a man of great mind, of a moral courage whicli 
leads to groat resolutions, of sang-froid or physical courage winch over- 
comes dangers. Knowledge is only a third-rank requisito, but is a power- 
ful auxiliary. Vast erudition is not hero meant. It is ncce.ssary to know 
little, hut to know that little well, and to bo well grounded in prin- 
ciples.” # # ^ * 

“ The qiiestiondias often been agitated whether command should be given 
to the General long habituated to the management of troops, or to Generals 
who have risen in the Etat Major, and though learned in war, liavo beou 
little habituated to handle troops. It is iiidi.sputablo that a General may 
be able to combine operations, and carry on war on a large scale, who never 
led a regiment against the enemy. The great Gondii, Frederic and Napoleon 
are examples.’ ’ 

Jomini proceeds. “ It cannot be denied that a man from the Etat Ma- 
jor, 08 well as any other, may become a great Captain, but it will not bo 
from having grown old in the functions of Quarter Masterf hut because he 


* Precis de Tart de la guerre parlc Baron de Jomini. Paris 18.37, pages C04 and 
G05. 

t Tn the Russian army for whicli Jomini wrote, the Quarter Master’s Depart- 
ment combines the General Staff. 
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possesses the natural genius for 'war. A General of like character from tlie 
Cavalry or Infantry, will be equally fit for supreme command. Individual 
qualities will be every thing.” 

“ In coming to a decision, all points must be considered, and a medium 
taken. A General from the Etat Major, from the Artillery, or from the 
Engineer’s, who has held the command of a division or corps d’armee, will 
have, other points being equal, a superiority over the General who under- 
stands the conduct of only one arm, or of a special corps.” 

“ In brief a General who has thought much on war., that is, has studied 
war, will bo qualified for command. A groat and comprehensive mind w, 
above every other quality, necessary for a Comraandcr-in-Chief. Lastly, tlie 
union of a wso theory with a great mind will constitute the great Cap- 
tain.”* 

Such are the dicta of one of the ablest and most practical mili- 
tary writers of the present age, of one who was the chief of 
Ney’s staflf, and who is supposed to have inspired his genius, of 
one who, even as a traitor to the side on which lie had so long 
fought, was so much respected as a soldier, by the Emperor 
Alexander, that he made him an Aide-de-Cainp, and put him at 
the head of an army. Jomini advocates all we urge. (Icniiis is 
heaven-born. Strategy, tactics, and all else must give way on 
occasion. A General must understand rules and princi])les, 
but not be the slave of theiti. Neither rules nor principles re- 
quire the term of a life to learn. He must liav e moral and 
physical courage, and ready aptitude to apply his resources. 
Idicsc qualifications arc somewhat akin to genius. They arc to 
be cultivated, though not to best advantage under dry routine. 
The Indian Government has seldom the power of selection from 
Generals who have commanded divisions. It is limited to select 
between Commanders of Eegiments and men who, like Gene- 
rals Patrick Grant and Cheape, and Colonels Tucker and Birch, 
though of known ability, not only never led a Regiment into 
action, but never commanded one for a day.f . Or the selection 
may be extended to a third class, to .men distinguished in youth 
as soldiers, but afterwards employed as Civilians ; to the Broad- 
foots, Edwardes, Lakes, Bechers, and Nicholsons of India ; to 

Jomirii, Part I. pages 110, 111, and 112. 
t Ocueral Gnmt w th« ^xcciitiou, but tli9 corps was Irregular, 
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the llardlnges, Raglans and Cathcarts of the Royal Army. 
The importance of the subject tempts us again to quote Jomini ; 

“ A General instructed in theory, but destitute of coup d’ocil, of sang- 
froid and of skill, may make a fine strategic plan, but fail in every law of 
tactics, \cheti he finds himself in presence of an enemy, llis projects will 
then vanish, his defeat become probable. If he has force of character, ho 
may diminisli tlie bad results of his check ; if he loses his head, he Kill 
lose his armyT 

Few soldicra in India have witnessed mucli strategy; l)nt 
many have witnessed the failure of tacties in the presence of the 
enemy, aye, and every day witness it on their own i.aradc 
grounds, wlien “ Adjutants’ Regiments” in the hands of routine 
Lieutenant Colonels and Majors, even though they may “ have 
never been on leave for a day for thirty years,” are clubbed up 
and tortured in every conceivable way. [The men who never 
go on leave are not the best ofiicers. All work and no play 
makes d ack a didl boy.] The card system fails. The man who 
never reflected in his life cannot be expected to reflect on an 
emergency. An ineciuality or contraction of ground puts him out, 
the unexpected appearance ot a crabbed llrigadicr flusters him ; 
the whirlwind rush of a Sir Charles Napier down the line, fright- 
ens him out of his senses ; cards, manuals, catechisms, and all 
other hcli>s arc forgotten, and the unhappy Field ofticcr is like 
‘ a babe in a wood.’ lie loses his senses, and is alike the laugh- 
ing stock of his sable soldiers, and of his younger countrymen. 
Is such a mau,— and there arc scores of them,— the fitting leader 
of a brigade through the Bolan or the Khybur ; up the Fersian 
gulf, or to China or llurmah ? Yet they aire the men so sent, 
daily so selected. Can such men be expected to preserve their 
senses in the presence of the enemy ? That such men have 
not lost armies is no fault of the present system, but is attri- 
butable to the courage and skill of subordinates, and to the Ihbal 
of the company. But let not rrovidcnce be too long tempted. 
Eome lost her Legions when commanded by Generals who were 
soldiers only in name. Napoleon’s wor‘ds to his brother Louis 
at Toulon apply to our argument. Standing in midst of the 
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corpses of 200 Grenadiers slain through the ignorance of their 
Commander, at the assault of an impregnable side of Fort 
Phuron, he observed 

“ If I had commanded here, all these bravo men would be still alive. 
Learn Louis, from this example, how absolutely necessary instruction is to 
those who aspire to command others.” 

We have dwelt so much on the mischiefs of routine and strict 
seniority, and on the evils of having decrepit or incapable 
officers at the head of Troops, that it behoves us to offer some 
remedy for present evils. Wc know that the seniority system 
cannot be uprooted altogether, nor indeed do we desire to up- 
root it. Seniority must be the bafeis of Indian promotion, but 
seniority may be, and must be, helped over the stile. 

In the first place then let us earnestly deprecate the threaten- 
ed closing of the Invalid establishment. As Sir George Pollock 
deposed before the Lords, it has often been grossly abused, but 
so have other establishments. Army Head Quarters and the 
doctors between them, ought to be able to prevent gross abuses. 
Invalid officers ought to be employed, as they usually have been 
at Madras and Bombay, in duties commensurate with tlicir 
powers. It is by leaving them as gentlemen at large that ma- 
lingering is encouraged. Our objection to the abrogation of 
the establishment is on the double ground that present incum- 
bents have a sort of right to its advantages, and that it is a safe 
outlet for incapables. This latter is surely a substantial reason 
for its maintenance. What matter whether a man be unwilling 
or unable, so that he do not pei'fonn his duty. His disease may 
be real, though not apparent. It is indeed a grievous disease 
to prefer idleness and inaction to moderate work. It is surely 
then better to shelve such diseased gentlemen in small civil posts 
requiring only an hour or two’s daily work,* than to have them 
at the head of Companies or Eegiments. In garrison duty with 
veterans, commanded by good officers, they may also earn their 


* Few such sinecures exist in India, but our argument is that there are qunsi- 
civil posts, which indifferent^fioldicrs may creditably fill, Fay and Fens ion and 
Fost offices arc among them, 
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bread. We pray then the authorities to let the Invalids stand, 
but to employ them as above suggested. The alternative is to 
allow Invalid Officers to cumber the regular rank's. Command- 
ing officers are men with bowels, and such men will not drive 
respectable incompetents, with families, out of their cori)s to 
starvation. The pension establishment, in lieu of the Invalids, 
would be starvation to many. 

But we have a more substantive proposal to make. A scheme 
for an Unattached List for the armies of India, })rcpared with 
a view to relieve the service from the weight of seniority, now 
lies before us, and as far as it goes ^ it seems well suited to effect 
the object. We therefore notice it at length. 

First, let us glance at the measures which have been adopted 
by the Court of Directors during the last twenty- five years, to 
improve the condition of their officers. — In 1832 the Court ex- 
pressed themselves desirous of remedying the then stagnant 
state of promotion, and of providing for the comfort of their 
officers on retirement. They intimated tlicir willingness cordi- 
ally to encourage the institution of retiring funds, and informed 
Government that they were prepared to bear the increased 
charge of retired pay that would be consequent upon the esta- 
blishment of funds at the three Presidencies. They sanctioned 
the remittance of the retired officers’ annuities through their 
Treasury, at the rate of two shillings the Sicca Rupee, and the 
grant of six per cent, per annum, on the balances of the several 
funds. The number of retirements, however, was limited to 
24 per annum for the three presidencies, and the amount of the 
annuities to be given in each year was fixed at £7750. 

Schemes for retiring funds were prepared, but none were ap- 
proved of. After waiting a reasonable period, the Court resolv- 
ed themselves to provide for the object contemplated, by enlarg- 
ing the retiring regulations. This was effected in 1836. Offi- 
cers were then, for the first time, permitted to retire after certain 
fixed periods of service instead of, as formerly, according to 
their rank. In 1837 these new regulations were still further 
enlarged, and a Colonel’s pension was sanctioned for all officers, 
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whatever might bo their rank, after 32 years of actual service 
in India ; Lieutenant Colonel’s pension after 28 years, Major’s 
pension after 24 years, and Captain’s pension after 20 years. 
This enlargement of the retiring regulations was not productive 
of any real advantage to the service. Mr. Philip Melvill, in his 
evidence before the Lords in 1852, says — 

“ Tho first and groat oftbet (of the new system of retirement) lias been to 
soothe the feelings of the officers with regard to the rate of their retiring 
pension ; they know that however unfortunate they may be as com])arcd 
with others in regimental rise, a fixed rate of pension is secured to them ; 
tho healing effect of this change has been most beneficial.” 

He further says, 

“ The number of retirements is increasing as a necessary consequence of 
the addiiions made from time to time to the numlicr of European officers, 
but the per centago is much tho same ; it is less than two per cent, from 
all causes, whether retiring on full or half pay, or resigning without any 
pay, and it has been much the same for tho last thirty years.” 

He gives the number of officers who are entitled to retire on 
full pay at 1098, of whom 557 are entitled to retire on the pay 
of a rank superior to that which they had actually attained. The 
aggregate establishment of European officers in 1834 he states 
to have been 4084, and 5142 in 1852. 

We give below an abstract* return showing the number of 
officers who have retired from the Bengal Army for the twenty 


♦ Abstract Return of retirements in the Bengal army from 1834 to 1853, showing 
the branch of the service to which the retired olliccrs belonged. 



Colonels. 

Lieutenant 

Colonels. 

Majors. 

Captains. 

Artillery, 

Engineers, 

Cavalry, ** 

Infantry, 

Invalids, \\ ’’ ” 

Irregular Cavalry unattached, **’ ’’’ 

Ordnance Commissariat Department, ... 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 

4 

3 

33 

4 
0 
0 

12 

3 

6 

60 

21 

0 

0 

21 

1 

27 

169 

32 

1 

' 

0 

54 

102 1 252 
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years couimencijig with 183-1 and ending will, I8j;!. Tlio rc- 
tireracnls in the Artillery and Mngmeors and in the Medical sci-- 
A ice are more numerous in proportrioii, than those in the Caval- 
ry and Infantry. Idjis is caused, no doubt, by the cxistenec of 
retiring funds in those branches of tlie scr\iee. In IS If) a fund 

called ‘‘the Majors’ Bonus Fund ’’ was established in tlic Tnfan-- 

try of the Bengal Army, and existed until the end of ISol. It 
offered no fixed bonus on retirement to Lieutenant C’olonels, nor 
was there any certainty that a bonus would be available at all to 
a Lieutenant Colonel wishing to retire It therefore fell to the 
ground. 

1 he Lnattached Senior List scheme now before us, is more 
of the nature of a superannuation fund than of one of mere pur- 
chase. Unlike the superannuation funds of the Civil and ]\Ie- 
dical Services it does not propose to remove the Annuitants from 
the SCI V lee altogether, but simply raises them as it were a step, 
to make way tor others ; leaving their services available to the 
(lovernment, if they ba\e any physiiiuc remaining. But wemust 
let the proposal speak for itself. 


It sets out hy showing the average length of ser\ice on 
jiromotion of the Infantry oflicers of the armies of Len;>al, 
Madras, and Bombay, in October, 18,3:3, ^vhicli arc as follows 


Colonels. 

Lient.-Cols. 

M.ajors. 

Captains. 

LieiitonanI 

Bengal, 

4;h7d 

32 

28.03 

13.42 

4.74 

Madras, 

S9.S9 

:] 1 .32 

2f).53 

12.80 

4.33 

Bombay, 

39.29 

,> 1 .2.3 

27.78 

12.21 

4.00 


Tbc average ages, therefore, of officers, assuming that they on- 
Icrcd the army at 17, must be, C’oloncls on promotion to that 
grade, 58 years; Lieutenant Colonels, 48 years; Majors, 44 years; 
(’aptains, 29 years; and Lieutenants, 21 year^. The length of 
service of the junior oflicers on promotion larli's very consider- 
ably. In the Bengal army there were in ]85:3, Majors who, 
on promotion, liad served but 18 years, and Majors of .'35 years’ 
service. In Madras the most fortunate Major of Infantry was 
promoted in 14 years, and in Bombay in 1 .‘3 years. The most 
unfortunate officers of that grade, in those presidencies, were 
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of 34, and 33 years’ service respectively. Amongst the Captains 
of the three armies, last promoted, the most fortunate were of 
7, 8, and 9 years’ standing, those who were most unfortunate, 
had been subalterns 26, 20 and 17 years. In Bengal, the aver- 
age rate of promotion from grade to grade, is given as follows : — 


Ensign to Lieutenant, ... 

Years. 

4 

I\Ionth&. 

10 

Lieutenant to Captain, ... 

9 

10 

Captain to Major, 

11 

9 

Major to Lieut. Colonel, 

5 

10 

Lieut. Colonel to Colonel, 

10 

2 


Total years, 42 5 

which corresponds very nearly with the average length of service 
of the Colonels of the Bengal army as given before. 

In order to better this wretched state of promotion, it is pro- 
posed “that a certain number of the senior Colonels of each 
branch, be placed yearly on an unattached list, and promotions 
made in their room, as in the case of death vacancies.” 

To carry out this proposal it is suggested that a fund be formed 
somewhat similar to the Annuity Fund of the Civil Service or to 
the Medical lletiring Fund. The chief difference is that the 
army retirements would be by strict seniority, and not by volun- 
tary withdrawal, as in the services above named. To exliibit the 
working of the fund, it is explained with special reference to the 
Bengal Infantry. 

It is proposed, Firsts — That the number of Colonels to be 
placed yearly on the Unattached senior list shall not exceed 
nine, or such number as the Court of Directors may sanction.* 
Secondly, That the pay proper or British pay, and the Co- 
lonel’s allowance of the unattached officers, shall be paid as at 
present by Government, and that promotion to the ranks of Ma- 
jor General, &c. and to the honors of the Bath shall be open to 


* For the whole Indian army the number of officers to be placed yearly on tho 
Unattached List would be— 
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all officers on the Senior list, as in the case of unattached offi- 
cers in the Royal army. 

Thirdly. That the coat of the Senior Unattached List be 
borne partly by the Government and partly by the Army. The 
former to defray the amount of British pay of the unattached 
officers, and the latter to provide annuities for them, equal to 
their Colonel’s allowances. 

Fourthly. That the terms of payment of the annuities, pay- 
able at the India House to be solicited from Government, be 
similar to those now granted to the Civil and Medical Services, 
namely, an exchange of two shillings for the Company’s rupee, 
and interest at the rate of six per cent, per annum on all api>ro- 
printed ca})ital. 

The value of an annuity of £650, (Colonel’s allowance) at 6 
per cent, is calculated for the various ages from 60 to 76. For 
the former age, the cost would be lls. 53,293, and for the latter 
lis. 30,914. To provide these annuities it is proposed to levy 
contributions from the several grades of the service, the chief 
payments being made by the senior ranks as tliey gain most by 
promotion. In the grades of Lieutenant Colonel and Major, a 
fixed sum is required for each step. The maximum subscrip- 
tion of a Lieutenant Colonel is limited to two months’ difficrcnco 
of pay between that grade and the grade of Colonel, that is, to 
Es. 500, and the minimum is fixed at ^o^h of the above sum, 
or Co.’s lls. 6-4. All other subscriptions in the grade of Lieute- 
nant Colonel, are in arithmetical proportion to the above sums,, 

Bengal, Infantry, 9. 

Cavalry, 1.1 T).'! 

Knginccrs,() 4(ii 
Artillery, 1.384 11.998 

Madras, Infantry, 6.333 
Cavalry, 0.923 
Engl neers, 0.230 
Artillery, 0.807 7.293 

Bombay, Infantry, 3 807 
Cavalry, 0.346 
Engineers, 0.230 
Aitillcry, 0.576 4.959 

Total per aniuiiii, 24,250 
2 
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and according to tho standing of the subscriber. Tlie maximum 
subscription of a Major is limited to one and a half month’s dif- 
ference of pay, viz. to Es. 300, and the minimum to Ks. 3-12. 
All junior grades to pay a donation on promotion. Captains on 
promotion to Major, 8 months’ ditference of pay, or Es. 2o()(). 
Lieutenants on promotion to Captains, 4 months’ difference of 
pay, or Es. 500; and Ensigns on promotion to Lieutenant, 2 
months’ difference of pay, or Es. 100. These contributions are 
expected to yield as follows : — 

E,s. As. 

Licur. Colonels, 500 6 — 4 x 40 = 20,250 

D^Iajors, 300 -f 3- 1 2 x 40 12,150 


Lor each step, Es. 32,400 
0 


For nine step«, Es. 291,600 

25 Captains promoted at 2500 is 02,500 

40 Lieutenants promoted at 500 is 20,000 

50 Ensigns promoted at 100 is 5,000 


Yearly Income, Co’s. Es 3,79,100 

This sum \\ill insure nine annuities yearly, to Colonels above 
the age of 69 years, or seven annuities, should the ages of the 
annuitants be below 69, but not under 60. The total payments 
that would be rc(j[ulred from any one oOicer, in passing from 
Ensign to Colonel, would be 

As Lieutenant on promotion, ... ... 100 

As Captain on promotion, 500 

As Major on promotion, 2,500 

"While passing through the grade of Major, 4,404 

While passing through the grade of Lieut. Colonel,... 10,125 

Total Co.’s Es. ... 17,629 

Under the present system, the average period of service in 
the grade of Lieutenant Colonel, is 10 years and 2 months, which 
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gives i I steps a year as the rate of promotion : by adding 8 
steps to the above, a Lieutenant Colonel would pijss through that 
grade in 5 years. Majors are at present 5 years and 10 months in 
passing from Major to Lieutenant Colonel : eight additional steps 
per annum, would push them through the grade of INlajor in 
3 years and V months. Lnsigns are on an average, 25 years 
5 months in attaining the rank of Major regimcntally. Eight 
additional line stet)s per annum, would be equal to one regi- 
mental step in ten years. The regimental oflicer would there- 
fore gain two regimental steps by the line t)romotlon in his run 
to Major, more than he does at ju'cscnt, and for his greatly ac- 
celerated promotion would pay but Hs. 3,100. 

Such is the sclieme before us. Its promised advantages are 
so great that we cannot imagine any otlicci* refusing it his sup- 
port. Jt api)ears to be free from the objections which have be- 
ing urged against purchase in Her Majesty’s service. No un- 
necessary supersession of old officers by young and inexperienced 
boys, Avhose only recommendation for promotion is their ability 
to t)ay for it, w^ould occur. The cost to individuals wrould not 
bo out of proportion to the increased income tliat would follow 
the several payments. The rise would be equally felt by all, 
anl Government w^ould derive even greater benefit than the of- 
ficers themselves, by having at their disposal in the higher grades, 
men physically fit for service. The average age ol Colonels 
would not in the course of lime, exceed 47 years. Lieut. Colo- 
nels would be placed in command ot corps at 42, and the lower 
grades would feel the bcnclit of a senior list in equal jiropor- 
tion. 

Luring the first years of its existence, the cost of a Senior list 
to Government would be trifling. The financial result ought 
not, however, to prevent its adoption, it it olfer, as we believe it 
does, the means of making the armies ot India, as regards their 
European Commissioned otficers, really effieient. Supposing the 
mean duration of the lives of the officers removed to the seni^ 
list to be nine years. This will give 9 x 24 = 216 annuitants, 
as the inaxiiniiiii of the senior unattached list for the three Ere- 
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sidcncics. The ultimate cost, therefore, to Government would 


be , 

4o6i X 216 = £98,550 

To which add the difference between 
4 and 6 per cent, as the donation in- 
terest on £9,08,712 the value of 
216 annuities, £18,174 

Making a total of £116,724 


or eleven lakhs of rupees a year for the whole Indian army, that 
is, one himdredth part of the coj't of the Military Establishment 
of India as at present constituted. 

We are given to understand that the scheme is before Govern- 
ment. AVe beg their support. It received the cordial concur- 
rence of the late Coininander-ln- Chief, and has met with the con- 
currence of many experienced officers, the letters of several of 
whom lie before us. We trust that it will receive that considera- 
tion from General Anson which the subject deserves. 

Let a mixed commission be appointed to enquire into the state 
of promotion. That now sitting in England will not benefit the 
Indian army. The system of promotion in India being by seni- 
ority alone, requires a separate investigation, and without some 
such special enquiry we despair of effectual improvement. We 
fear we have been tedious, perhaps unintelligible. The great im- 
portance of the subject demands the time and attention of our 
readers. 

From general, let us return to special necessities. Among 
the burdens of the army, indeed of the Indian services, arc paper 
forms and returns. They weigh down men’s souls. The -Me- 
dical Department, which has always been astcp-chihl, peculiarly 
suffers. The Doctor must often neglect his patients, to enable 
him to send in his papers, and prove why he gave No. 1 three 
eggs and a chop ; and No, 2, a pint of ale and two ounces of 
krandy. Such things at least are managed better in the Royal 
army. There a Surgeon enjoys the reasonable confidence due 
to his position and profession. The East India Company’s Doc- 
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tor is treated as a quasi-peculator. All this must, in a great 
measure, be imputed to the fact of the service having few influ- 
ential friends. The Boards have no proper influence, they can 
retard or prevent ameliorations, but can seldom further good 
measures. How can a Board of the oldest of the old Surgeons 
be otherwise ? Age is the practical, though not the ostensible 
qualification. A change in names ^ and nothing more, has been 
recently effected. Senior and junior members of an effete Board, 
were converted into a Physician General, a Surgeon General, 
and an Inspector General, of the same Board, witli identically 
the same duties. The Inspector General inspects no one ! In 
the Koyal army the titles and duties arc more api)ropriatc ; one 
Director General supervises all, and a right good supervisor Dr. 
Andrew Smith seems to have been, notwithstanding the abuse 
heaped on him last year. If others had evinced half his forethought, 
and had done their duty as he did his, many of the dreadful tales 
of 1854-55 would have been spared. Inspectors General are as 
Indian Superintending Surgeons. Deputy Inspectors are Super- 
intending Surgeons of Divisions, a rank and office much wanted 
in India, in the field, if not in quarters. All tliese apjiointmcnts 
go by age, indeed almost by incompetency. Thafirm of selection 
has, in two cases only, been gone through. i\Icn like Kennedy, 
Dempster and James McKae are selected for tear service. They 
evince indomitable energy, cool courage, and great skill. Their 
operations arc carried on under fire. They stand fast when crowds 
of fiiilitiim men break through their doolies, and over their am- 
putating tables. They endeavour to make up for the miscon- 
duct of others. What is their reward ? A bare mention in the 
Gazette, with the crowd who have, as above hinted, roughly in- 
terfered with their duties; no honors, no rewards await them 
on return of peace ; they sink to regimental charges. We are 
wrong. Jemmy Thompson was, in his old age, knighted, and 
three or four Surgeons, for past services, were made Companions 
of the Bath. These inaugurations were somewhat akin to the 
recent creation of Field Marshals in honor of Sebastopol. All 
this is very bad. The man who works, who hazards his own life 
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to preserve others, whatever be his position or department, 
should bo honored, and otherwise rewarded, and that prompth/. 
Tliere ought to be special professional rewards. JVIen like Mc- 
Rae and Dempster ought to be Knights of the Rath, and be 
placed in positions putting them above pecuniary care. The 
former good man and good Surgeon has several sons, and cannot 
get one of them into the Service in which he has behaved so 
well and ably ! I True, he was specially thanked after the second 
Punjab campaign, and told that 710 man in the whole army of 
twenty-five thousand men had done the State better or more 
useful service; but for years he remained unrewarded. The 
fact is, that, as in the Royal service, there is little if any profes- 
sional stimulus or reward for the practical Surgeon. Lord Dal- 
housie, just previous to departure, as far as lay in his power, did 
McRae tardy justice in placing him at the head of the Calcutta 
Medical College. 

We might name many Surgeons, far down in the list, who 
merit special reward, and yet arc unrewarded. Dr. John Mur- 
ray of Agra can hardly be said to be unrewarded, but his re- 
ward and position are the private fruits of his public and private 
ability and energy. The late cholera crisis at Agra bears wit- 
ness to all. llis case at Aliwal so peculiarly exemplifies our 
argument that we must narrate the circumstances. Murray was 
then Assistant Surgeon attached to the Troop of Horse Artil- 
lery. Heaps of wounded lay around, but there was no Field 
Surgeon, neither were there sufficient amputating instruments. 
Several large boxes, however, full of all requisites, were lying 
at the Post Office, addressed to the Superintending Surgeon at 
Ferozepore eighty miles distant. No one dared open them. 
The Post Master probably objected to such filoiiy. Murray 
unable to inspirit his seniors, went at the boxes like a man ; no, 
like a woman, like Miss Nightingale at the Balaclava store room. 
Hatchet in hand, he got out saws, knives, plasters, lint and 
tourniquets ; told his brethren to help themselves, each giving a 
receipt for what he took : (the Canny Scot here peeps out.) He 
then went to Sir Harry Smith and got him to name a Field 
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Surgeon ; but the nominee refused the responsibility, Mur- 
ray then accepted it himself, worked hard, got the wounded 
under cover, and doubtless saved many lives. What was his 
reward ? Why that the Auditor General deducted his Horse 
Artillery pay, and refused to pass his Field Surgeoncy allow- 
ance, on account of some informality, — perhaps, because he was 
an Assistant Surgeon. The essential part of the story we know 
to be correct. Ho did tlie work, and was thereby out of 
pocket. 

We have also a story of a different sort to tell. About that 
same period, an old Surgeon arrived within a few miles of where 
lay nearly a thousand sick and wounded soldiers, belonging to 
a Brigade to which only a single Surgeon or Assistant was pre- 
sent for eacU regiment. He came to be Superintending Sur- 
geon, but could not take u{) his new office, pending some ar- 
rangement. How did be pass the interval f* Why, in entire 
idleness, a march or more from the sufferers, although he was 
urged to lend a baud ! We can vouch for this fact. It occur- 
l ed under our own eyes. Yet Murray lost his pay by his exer- 
tions, and is now simply a Civil Surgeon ; while his senior who 
thus acted, never suffered in pocket more than4n feeling by his 
cruel apathyj and is now comfortably out of the service. 

The Medical Staff of the army is altogether insufficient, and 
hitherto it has not been well supported by the recently appoint- 
ed class of Sub- Assistant Surgeons. The move in their favour 
was a good one, but has not yet ripened to good fruit. We are 
well pleased that assistant surgeoncies are now open to natives 
of India ; but for some years, it will be moral, not mental, ca- 
pability that will be found most deficient. In no profession are 
conscientiousness and high moral worth more required, than in 
the Physician and Surgeon. More native Doctors are greatly 
wanted, and those in the service have insufficient motives for 
exertion. Some of them are most deserving men. A few can 
operate for cataract, extract calculi, &c. We strongly recom- 
mend grades being established, rising on strict examination, 
from present rates of 25 and 30 Bs. to 50, 70, ^d 80 Bs. a 
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montli. Also that schools for the professional education of such 
persons, be established at Bangalore, Poonah and Lahore, as al- 
ready exist at Agra and Hyderabad. 

Pay should also be proportioned to work and responsibility 
with the higher classes. Every Assistant ISurgeon has, on ar- 
rival, to do duty on Subaltern’s pay, with an European Regi- 
ment or at the Presidency Grcneral Hospital. His aim is ac- 
cordingly to move as soon as possible. Some stay hardly a 
month, and are then comfortably settled in Civil stations or 
in the Hills. (3thers are knocked about from regiment to regi- 
ment. We have known an instance of a young Assi.stant 
Surgeon, being eighteen times moved within as many months, 
ending with having to take a wing of a European regiment two 
hundred miles in the months of May and .lime, atier having just 
brought a similar detachment, a similar march in April. We 
recollect another ^young IMcdico dying of heat and cx})osurc, 
when similarly employed. The Assistant Surgeon with a 
European regiment, has exactly the same duty to perform as the 
Surgeon, the same responsibility Jin' his jxn'tion of the Corps. 
He is not like a Subaltern under minute orders. Ho acts every 
hour in matters«of life and death on his own responsibility. He 
should receive, at least, the same staiT pay as if in charge of a 
native Corps, .and thus have a motive loi* remaining at his more 
responsible post. At an aj)parent first expense, money would 
thus be saved, inasmuch as valuable lives, now sacriliced hy 
changes and by inexperience, would be preserved. Conslant 
changes do no one good ; they damp all zeal and vitally hinder 
all efficiency. 

Medical officers in charge of corps should have full authority, 
however, to dratv for all necessaries for the sick. Thus trusted 
and sufficiently supplied with European medicines, which is not 
always the case at present, they would endeavour to keep down 
expense by using indigenous drugs, many of which are valuable 
and all of which are cheap, and procurable in every bazar, bur- 
geons should be assisted by efficient well-paid Stewards, as is 
the case iif the Bombay Army. They should not be teased 
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with mere business details about bread, sacjo, saucepans, and 
flannel gowns. It should be quite sufficient in sucli matters for 
tliem to satisfy the Superintending Surgeon tliat they liave not 
wasted the public money. Dooly-bcarers and other hospital 
servants sliould all be enrolled, welbpaid, and eligible for pen- 
sions ; their not being so has cost many a wounded man his life. 
The scum of the earth will go under fire when there is a pension 
for heirs. Non-combatants can hardly be expected to expose 
themselves without such provision. Mulelitters, Horse Ambu- 
lances are much re(juired on servie.c. Every corps should have 
two educated medical officers, European corps four. We re^ 
member an otliccr proposing to prosecute Government for put- 
ting his precious limbs into the charge of a very worthy and de- 
serving man who, however, was only an Apothecary. On the 
other hand we knew another who preferred the Apothecary to 
the noctor. 

Our remarks on this division of our subject have been some- 
what full, because we deeply feel its importance both to humani- 
ty and to the ( Jovernment’s good name. I'jvery European and 
Anglicised Native in India, is a Missionary. Each individual 
has the opportunity, within his sphere, of doing great good or 
great evil; of setting a good or a bad example, lie is a light 
on a hill. Surgeons are specially so. The Subaltern deals with a 
hundred men, the Doctor with a thousand, and if he have a spark 
of philanthropy, will minister extra-ollicially to hundreds of 
others. Some do to thousands. Such men arc ministers of 
mercy to the most wretched ; give light to the blind ; relieve the 
leper, heal the sick, and greatly smooth the path of the aged to 
the grave. They should be cordially assisted by Government. 
Every medical man should have a carte-blanche to open dispen- 
saries for the poor, under check, as to medicines, onlt/ of their 
immediate professional superiors. 

The truth of our sentiments as to the prospects of Indian 
army doctors, is demonstrated by the fact that the candidates for 
employ at all the recent examinations in London, have been 
hardly as numerous, as the vacancies awaiting them. The well 

l!ll2 
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educated young doctors of England have discovered the f^ast In- 
dia Company’s Service not to be the best field for talent and 
energy. 

Did space permit, we should have much to say on the morali- 
ty of the Indian army. The native portion gives no trouble. 
No Soldier ever existed more patient, more sober, more obedi- 
ent than the Hindoo sepoy. 

The Hindustani Mahommedan has more energy but is scarce- 
ly less tractable under a firm but considerate Commandant,* both 
classes ofier examples for any army. A petty theft, au occa- 
sional religious brawl, and a le^s frc'qiient murder, originating in 
revenge, form the full catalogue of serious crime. In some re- 
giments years glide by without a necessity (or severe puni.sh- 
ment. 

The European soldier ivS a dificrent creature, and requires a 
stricter discipline. The day of great severity has happily passed 
away ; the day when the remedy for every error was the lash. 
The law of kindness has however yet to be tried. Let British 
soldiers be dealt with as reasonable beings. Relieve them from 
espionage, keep them strictly to their duty, but let them have 
all reasonable indulgence when off' duty. Let Jacob’s scheme 
be tried with European soldiers, as with native horsemen, with 
rifles, and with caution. We are glad again to quote Jacob’s 
words : — 

“•Tlie attempt to govern Englisli .soldier.s by fear of bodily piun, is as 
wise a.s is the cramping of our men’s bodies by absurd clothing and ae- 
coutrerneiits. * .# * Appeal to the highest 

and noblest faculties of man.” 

Jacob thinks that fifty thousand elite English peasantry and 
yeomen in the ranks, treated, and trained, and armed on rational 
principles, would be a match for a world in arms.” Again we 
go very far with Colonel Jacob, and heartily wish he were the 
Lord Panmure” of India.* 


* Since the first part of this Essay was in typo wc have fallen upon the following 
extract from the Timvs relative to the efficiency of the Enfield Rifie and its atlvaii- 
tages over Artillery, This e-xperiment goes fiir to support Colonel Jacob’s views on 
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Barrack married life is one oi’ tlic greatest ^lilitary difficulties. 
The expense of kc(‘ping and moving large numbers of women, 
must always be a bar to tbe positive eucouriigemmit of matri- 
mony. On the other hand, the improved liealtli and steadiness 
of married men, should be considered in all calculations of ex- 
pense, and should at least modify its discouragement. AVe agree 
cordially with a recent Bombay reviewer/ that ‘‘ the percentage 
system of indecency, and tbe rejection of all beyond the percen- 
tage (six, on embarkation,) should at once be knocked on the 
head.” 

AVith him we uigc that whatever be the number of women 
allowed, they should be cared for and dealt with as (7/m/n/;/, 
femakfi. At present, they are hardly allowed to tbe respectable ; 
they arc not treated as if they were. vV shawd, a bit of cloth, 
separates families. Obscene language ever rings in their cars, 
obscene sights arc constantly before their eyes. The result is 
too often what might be exi)ectcd, and then the cry is “ tbe nas- 
ty creatures, the hypocrites, the liars.” ddiat some resj)ectablc 
women do Iivr and da' in the barracks is a standing miracle. 
Great should be their reward ! 

On board-ship and at depots, where most attention is ro([uIrcd, 


this sultjcct, more cspcciiillv when it is coiisKlcrecl that Jiicolt’.s IMIe is ii nioie dcjidly 
and larger ]iioee tluin the KiiHcld Kitli;. 

“ An intorestiii” cxpernni'iit took place l.iud\ at tli(‘ Scliool of Miiskclrv at Ilythc. , 
Some condcinncil tmnliril.s and ^tin linihcis li.ivini; liccii lately ]>ro('uie(l Ironi Wool- 
wich, on Monday morninij; last one ol each ol these \\;.s t.dvon to the target jiraetieo 
ground. To the tumhril wen; attached six hov'^es with iideis made (A Iran'iework, 
eoveied with canvas, and stiilled with stiavv , the whole die si/e ot life. Ahout the 
g'lm-enrnages were stiided H^nres representing men unhinhermg and hringiiig tho 
gun into action. At a distance somewhat hevond dtK) vards Irom them, ahout GO of 
the men under instruction at the School oi Musketrv', weiedr.iwii up m two divisions, 
tile one extended in skiriiii'-hing order, the oihei sup[)orting. Oih‘ riuind was first 
iired by the front rank only of the skiriiushing paily which ina,y have consisted of 
about 20 men, and the lesult was that a bullet had jias.scd tliiough almost every 
horse, as akso through many of the rideis and men emjiloved at the gun. Thesuf)- 
port was then ordered up to reinfoice tjkiiiuishers, and the whole hied three or four 
rounds in skirmishing order, whieii completely riddled horses, riders and footmen. 
The party was then closed on its centre and vetiied to u distance of above 800 yards, 
when volleys were hrod at the .sujipo.sed aitillcrv, first by sections, then by suh-divi- 
sious, and finally by divisions, the whole with an accuracy jicrfectly wondeilul. Ihc 
experiment clearly proved tliat in the hands of well-skilled .soldiers meii wlio, hav- 
ing been taimht the. i.rineiples of nfle-shooUng theoretically and practically, have 
obtained a pcHeet confidence in their weapon- the Enfield rifle must prove more 
than a match for any field-guns of the present day. s 

* Bombay Quurtcily, vi, Aitide. Militaiy men and their dress. 
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least is often given. We have known women sent in open Pat- 
. temars, from Scincle to Bombay, in company with bachelor soP 
diefs, without tlie slightest arrangements for privacy. The 
hourly scenes at most Depots are too disgusting for descri})* 
tion. 

The principle of the Patcherry^ov cottage system, for married 
soldiers, obtaining in the Bombay Presidency, is good, but is 
badly carried out. IVlany of the buildings are altogether unfit 
to be occupied by Europeans, when the thermometer is 100" 
and even 110" as is often the case during several months of the 
year. But the principle is good. Indeed we see not why the 
FairJierry system should not be extended to bachelors of good 
characters. Let two, four, ten or more friends, under joint res- 
ponsibility for good conduct, mess and live together, whether in 
detached cottages, or in partitioned off compartments of present 
barracks. The sober and the pious man might then, at least, 
live unmolested by the jeers and ribaldry of his dissipated com- 
rades. We throw out the hint to the Authorities. A distin- 
guished officer who advocaates the measure, has told us that in 
Sinde he has often, in his rides in the jungle, come upon threes 
and fours of the 78th Higlilaiidcrs at prayers, or reading their 
Bible. 

(considering their circumstances and temptations, the early age 
at which they leave home, and the little check on irregularities 
by regimental authorities, the morality of the officers of the In- 
dian army is good. It is at least on a par with that of corres- 
ponding classes in England. It is superior to that of the Colo- 
nies. In many quarters there is much earnestness of pur})ose, 
much that is thoroughly good. Cross and open immorality is 
now ►most rare, as rare as forty years ago it was common. 
While, however, in many corps there is an excellent tone, while 
in such the Commandant considers and treats the subalterns as 
liis wards, and while the elder officers set an example of sobriety 
and gentlemanly conduct to the younger ; in others, the whole 
‘ atmosphere of the Kegiment is clouded by opposite influences. 
The proceedings of Courts Martial, as occasionally published, 
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let the public behind the scenes in such innttcrs. And wlmt 
more uncertain and even whimsical, than the, flats of such 
Courts ? A Lieutenant Lames at Loinbay is acquitted of 
blame for virtually declining to do duty. A Major O’Crady 
at Madias, is ‘sc\erely reprimanded’ for denouncing his 
Commanding Officer before the young officers of the i\less, as 

an old fool” and ‘‘ a d— d Jackass.” 'Within a few weeks of 
these two awards, TJeutenant Patterson, young officer of prcr 
viously unstained reputation, is dismissed the service for an act 
of gross violence certainly, but perpetrated on the impulse of 
the moment, under gross provocation. We arc of opinion that 
two of these sentences might, with advantage, have been revers- 
ed, and that the award on Lieutenant Lames was erroneous. » 
He was undoubtedly guilty of the crime of which he was charg- 
ed, however he may have been provoked to it, and doiilitlcss he 
was grievously provoked. 

Although then army is not so bad as Sir Charles Napier 
and some recent writers depict it, there is, in many quarters, 
much that needs reform. II. AT. 46th ivcgiment ju-ove that full 
messes are neither the imr^t moral, nor the most gcntlenuinly ; 
but in India, as a rule, the largCvSt messes are the most respccta- 
))lc. Major O’Grady set a bad example to ins younger brethren, 
but it is where a number .of idle young fellows get together, 
without the restraining voice of their seniors, that vulgar ([uar- 
rels and immoralities mostly occur. 

The remedy, again, is efficient Commanders to regiments. 

At whatever cost to the State*, and at whatever pain to indivi- 
duals, let there be a soldlrr/g man of good sense at the head of 
every Corps, and let his authority be supported. Letter that 
his authority be in excess, than that he should lack power. For 
the rest, and from the higher authorities, a medium eouise be- 
tween that of Sir William Gomm and Sir Charles Napier, is 
needed. The violent tirades, the hollow and insincere compli- 
ments, the biting and damning Invectives of Sir Charles, are not 
wanted. Neither Europeans nor Natives require seoeritg, they 
do require jinnness. The soft showers? the kindly and well 
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meant platitudes of Sir William, are tlierefore as little to the pur* 
pose as were tlje tliuiider torrents of Sir Charles.* 

Judicious without afflictive discipline is required, such as, 
while reminding oflicers that they must always he gentlemen, 
will equally impress on gentlemen, th.at they are and must he 
soldiers. In Bengal the latter reminder is most necessary. We 
will not assume the invidious task of deciding where the other 
is most wanted ; in what quarter Mr. Arnold’s and Mrs. Macken- 
zie’s caps best fit. 

Such discipline and such surveillance as W(! advocate, will 
he approved by most good offleers. Throughout the services 
the materials are excellent. Some of the best working blood of 
* England is in India. The sons of the middle chi'^scs that ha\e 
won and raised England’s Oriental empire, will mainlain it 
against all comers and all od(E. T1 h‘ task may be easy or bard, 
according as each individual performs bis ])art. 

As one example is at all times more oifec^ve tjian mfmy ho- 
milies, we commend to our readers the “ Memorials of Captain 
Hedley Vicars, II. M. 97th Regiment” who, ader a short but 
Iji'illiant career, died a hero’s dcatli in the Ireiiehes bef’ore Se- 
bastopol. Stern soldiers wept at his death : many recorded their 
lamentations. One sentlmd wrote “ as our Adjutant, he was 
loved by every one in the regiment, and as Cai)taln of Xo. -1 
Company, he was more so by hlo Company.” 

Oflicers of all grades and arms from Lords raiimure and Rag- 
lan downwards, lamented his fall. One, a kindred soul,! who 
at the age of twenty was Adjutant of the 97th regiment, and 
twice fought his way into the Redan on the fatal 8th of Septem- 
ber, and was there found, “ far advanced on that red ground 
lying by a cannon, in the sleep of death,” thus wrote of Vicars 
the day after the death of the latter in a private letter to his own 
mother. 


* Each General, in his parting address, well epitomized Ins own adniinistralion. 
Each evidently wrote his own farewell greeting. 

t Lieut. Douglas MacGregor, H. M. 97th Regiment, Nephew of General Eaul 
MacGregor, and Cousin of Licul. Colonel George MacGregor, Bengal army. 
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“ Such a death became such a life,— and such a soldier. The most gal- 
lant, the most clieerful, the happiest, tlic most universally respected officer, 
and the most consistent Christian soldier, has been talccu from us by that 
bullet. * * * * « j fondly hoped that we should live to go 

homo, and that I might bring my dear depaited friend to yon, and proudly 
show him as a specimen of what a model soldier should be.” * * * 
“ iNoble fellow ! he rushed in front of his men, and his powerful arm made 
more than one Jlussiau fall.” * * * “ How ho fcaiic.ssly visited and spoke 
to the men in the worst times of the cholera , but as be told me, lie got his 
reward, for the soldier’s dying lips hesouglit blessings on Ins head.” * * * 
“Our men got great praise for the fight last night, but who would not go 
any where with such a leader T 

Ics, wc can vouch to all who will “go and do likewise,” 
that such a man, tlic soldicr’.s friend, the hrave in battle, the 
gentle in [icacc, will he followed to the death by every Biitish 
soldier and by every Sepoy. Sympathy, kindness and gallantry 
arc no wlicrc more a})])rceiatcd than in the Indian army. 

We arc happy to perceive that, for once, peace has not thrown 
the home authorities olf their guard. Tlicre can be no lasting 
peace. The time lias not come. The war of jirlnciplcs has yet 
to he fouglit. Russia must have her revenge and America must 
try her strength, her gigantic frigates, and her ten inch guns : 
wc arc accordingly delighted to observe tliat the ])cace establish- 
ment is to be 140,000 men, on a footing admitting of speedy 
increase: above all that twenty thousand Artillery-men are to 
he maintained. 

W e regret, however, that nothing was done on the treaty of 
peace, to control Russia in Asia. Wc are aware that there 
were difficulties ; but the right of having a Consul at Mcslied 
and trading vessels on the Caspian, miglit have been obtained. 
Information on Central Asian matters is greatly wanted. In- 
sensibly and almost by coup-dc-main, the Russian empire has 
been extended for thirteen thousand miles across the whole Con- 
tinent of Europe and Asia, and for twenty degrees over America. 
Curbed to the south and west, Russia has not waited an hour 
to pi^sh forward her soldiers, her sailors, her savants, her engi- 
neers and her labourers to the Caspian, to the Aral, and even to 
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the mighty Amoor. Her old policy will now, more vigorously 
than ever, be' pursued, and though the dream of a century will 
never be realized, her position in l^crsia will speedily be strcngtli- 
cned, and posts will be established in Central Asia and even 
in China. Bomarsunds, if not Scbastopols, will arise at Oren- 
burgh, Astrakan and Astrabad, perhaps even at Balkh and 
Herat. The wave has receded, to return with redoubled 
force, though at a diilerent angle. 

Such has ever been and will be Bussia’s policy. There will 
be no Kussiaii invasion of India, nor probably will the tribes bo 
impelled on us. The latter now understand our strength ; lliis- 
sia has long understood both our strength and our weakness. 
There will be no foolish raid as long as India is united, in Iran- 
qvHlitg and contentment^ under British rule, llussia well knows 
that such an attempt would only end in the entire destruction of 
the invaders. India has been invaded some forty times, but al- 
ways by small armies, acting in communication with domestic 
parties. A small Bussiati army could not make good its way 
through Aflghanistan ; a large Army would be starved there in 
a week. The largest Army that could come with Aflghanistan 
and Persia in its train, would be met at the outlets of the only 
two practicable i)asse6, and while attem])ting to dcbouche would 
be knocked to pieces. A hundred thousand Anglo- rndian troops 
might, with the help of railroads, be collected at each pass in as 
few days, as it would take an nnnpposed Ilussian Army weeks to 
traverse them. Hundreds of eight inch guns would there be op- 
posed to their Field pieces. The danger then is imaginary. 
Herat is no more the key to India than is Tahreez, or Khiva, or 
Kokan, or iMeshed. The chain of almost impcnclrable moun- 
tains is the real key to India. England’s own experience in the 
western passes, and in the Crimea, have proved the absurdity of 
the tale of Russian invasion. No, the dream is idle : Enirland’s 
dangers arc in India, not without; and we trust that it will be 
in India they will be met, and that there will be no third AlFghan 
campaign. Such a move would be playing Russia’s game. We arc 
safe while we hold our ground and do our duty. Russia may 
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ti-aze, annoy and IVlgliten us Ly licr money and, l>y cinlssarios. 
She may even do us mlschicr, hut she will nc\er put foot In Hlii- 
dostan. 

What America may venture, sixty years Innice, when her po- 
pulation numbers a hundred millions, and when \essols ol’ ten 
thousand tons ply the ocean, is another, and may possibly l)c 
considered a wilder question. Ihit that America //vV/ .stri\e for 
Oiiental Sovereignly is certain. She is welcome; (here will ho 
room for centuries, for the whole Saxon race. Let England work 
out her destiny, let her govern India for the peo})le and, as tai- 
ns possible, by the people, and neither Ihiglaiid nor India need 
fear Ihissia or America, or both combined. 

To recapitulate. Our object is to direct attention to AVelling'' 
ton’s d}ing legacy, and to our greatest li\ing warrior's et^ually 
solemn enunciation, 

‘AVoe to tho n.itiuii that foigcls ilte nulitary aii ! Woo to ihiit iialioii, 
— woo to til, it nation whieli lie:i[»s uj) riclios, but winch doos not talo) tlic 
piccaution to defend tluMU,” 

Such were the impressive and truthlul ivords o( the hero of 
Kars, on the day he lamlod in England ; such the warning ad- 
dressed by him to the thousands who hailed his return. And 
the lesson his words inculcate, based as It is on a mournful ex- 
perience, cannot be too often or too earnestly urged iqion tho 
minds of th^sc who truly and unsellishly love their country. 
I.et us not for ever learn onh/ from disaster. Jx't us use our op- 
portunities. 

To conclude: Our recommendations are to have one strong 
fortress in every province, and a redoubt in erm/ cantonment. 
All may be of imul/at very motlorafo exiionse. No man, lilaelc 
or white, to be jieriniltcil merely to cumber a muster roll, a can- 
tonment, or a battle lickl. Only the young ami ml.I.llo agoil to 
be in the sa-vice ranks. I’.ldcriy men to be In garrison, and in 
veteran corps, amwuimkd by hale ,uhI iffickid soldbr.s. Old meu 
to retire to their homes. Similar rules I'or J'.nropeaii olliecra 
and soldiers, as for natives, without favor or all'ecUon. It is 
.sheer madness, on the plea of economy, mercy, or aught else, to 

ts 
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keep inefficient?, from whatever cause, in the service ranks. It 
is worse, it is a crime to keep such men in authority, high or 
low. Their fitting places are the Invalids, the pension list, the 
clubs, their English hearths. 

Legitimate outlets for military energy and ability in all ranks, 
and among all classes, must be given. The minds of Hubadars 
and llesscldars. Sepoys and Sowars, can no more with safety, 
be for ever cramped, trammelled, and restricted as at jirescnt, 
than can a twenty foot embankment restrain the Atlantic. It 
is simply a question of time. The question is only whether jus- 
tice is to be gracefully conceded or violently seized. Ten or 
twenty years must settle the point. 

Our view is also that regiments jnofcsscdhj officered by Euro- 
peans should be reolhj so, that officers should really do the duty 
they profess to do, that the work should not be left to llavil- 
dar Majors and Pay Ordei-lies. Wc accordingly i)roposc that 
at least two European officers per company, be posted to each 
of such regiments; that there be no native officers, unless indeed 
one Anglicised Jemadar (as Ensign) be attached to each com- 
pany, to learn his duty as a Captain,* (Siibadar) when he may 
be transferred as such to a regiment officered by natives. 

We further propose that certain Cavalry and Infantry regi- 
ments be wholly, and others partially, officered by natives. 

That the veteran service be made one of honour ftnd compai'a- 
tive ease. 

That honorary rewards be increased, and that pensions bo 
given earlier, and in particular cases, on a more liberal scale. 
Whether pensions be by deferred annuities, or, as at present, 
there can be no Letter safety valve to the aervice than the pen- 
sion establishment. Comparatively few attain it ; all look to it. 
The vista is long, and the cottage In the distance very small ; it 
is nevertheless the day and the night dream of thousands. To 
the native soldiers, home is not, as with Europeans, a simple 
resting place after life’s task is done ; it is the return to, and 
union with, the relatives and friends of earlier years. The whole 
domestic existence of the sepoy is limited to the few years of 
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pensioned and furlough life. Ilis peculiar customs deprive him 
of such happiness while in the ranks. 

The scientific branches of the service to be kept comjdctc on 
the most liberal scale. This is the best economy. Sappers and 
Artillery-men, will, on an emergency, make fair Infantry, but 
Sepoys cannot recitirocate the obligation, nor is it iicrliaps ex- 
pedient that they should be taught. 

The numerical strength of the European troops sliould never 
be less than one-fourth of the Ilcgular Native Army. Oiic-third 
would be a better })ro})ortion. Year by year, the pro[)ortIon8 
have decreased, though the contrary would ha^e been (he wiser 
policy. Familiarity nowliere engenders reverence. A hundred 
years ago a company was looked on by the enemy, as a regiment 
is now, and yet at Scringapatam, the proportion of Europeans 
was very much greater than it has been during more icccut 

WMl’S. 

The arms and accoutrements of all, but especially of the Eu- 
ropeans should be of the very best description. Our Infantry 
arms at Sebastopol were better than those of the Ilu^sians. The 
minic rifle probably saved Inkcrman, as the change from six to 


nine-pounders may have saved Waterloo. 

A staff corps to be formed of olheers wlio have served from 
two to four years with their own arm, and for at least one with 
every other. The staff not to be exolnslvehj drawn from this 
corps. Examinations to be rccpiired for ere?-// post, and forcccry 
grade, up to given points. Staff corps men, as other^s fo undergo 
such examinations. Literary attainments to be slightly consi- 
dered ; Miliiary science, either //mw, to be the desi- 

deratum. In short, strictly practical and professional knowledge 
with soldierly bearing, and good characters to be the mam points. 
We are quite sensible of the dilliculty ; the public service, not 
the welhire of individuals, is the point at issue. 

Another of our suggestions is quietly and unostentatiously to 

oppose elass to class, creed to creed, and interest to^ntercBt.--- 

We have also argued that this can be best done m the army, 

not as at present, by a mixture of sects in each Kegunent, but 
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by separate Rcj^iincnts each consisting chielly, though not entire- 
It/i of a single sect. 

Annual “ Choblianis,” and Ahlershotls” to be cstablislicd at 
each Presidency, where officers, soldiers and sepoys, should be 
taught to work, as before an enemij ; to make gabions and fascines ; 
to dig and delve; to throw up works; to attack and defend 
them. In short fur two or throe months of every year, soldiers 
should have the opportunity, as far as })ractlcable, of learning 
what war is, and should also learn to take care of themselves in 
the field in all weather. 

On somewhat the principles above enunciated, and with one 
nnmistahcahle Pa if Code for all India, the army^ might be made 
doubly efficient for war or for jieacc, at an expense hardly ex- 
ceeding half a million in excess of present expenditure. OlHcers 
would no long(!r doubt their own men,f the men would ha\ o 
less reason to complain of their officers. The latter would do 
what they hardly now profess to do, tlu'y would look into the 
details of their regiments and comiiaiiies, not leave them to native 
officers whom they despi'^c, or to non-commlssloncd natives who 
have no legitimate authority. Each man high or low, in each 
class of regiments, would have his ))lace and his duly. Each man 
would accordingly have more contentment. The stalVappoInlments 
from corps being few, and regimental commands being earlier 
obtainable, and rjiren by merit as much as by seniority, there 
would be few'cr and less loud aspirations for Stall employ. The 
contentment of the officers would alone go far to content the 
sepoys. Pleasure and pain arc catching. The murmurs of messes 
quickly reach the (Quarter Guard, as do contrary feelings. o 
conclude with our oft repeated remark, that it is not a numeri- 
cally strong army, but a contented one with efficient officers, that 


* We li:oc purj.n.sely left unCdiclied the question of one nnny or three arrnio'^, or 
of a general aiiia!e,aination vviili the Royal army. Rut in whatever hands the Iiidi.ni 
aiiny remanis, its oliieers Bhould he available for sorviee throntfhout the trorhi. All 
the ai ':nment% that a])i)ly to the ncees'^ity of a held for selections for Indian 
anny staff, ajiply eijually to the Royal troojis. Free einjiloymentyor ail, and lihcily 
of exchange between the Queen's and Conqtany’s troops, should be the rule, 

t ^Ve refer especially to such times as those of the Madras Mutiny 
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is wanted. Our duty is now done, let others do theirs, and a re- 
proach, possibly a danjrer, will have been remove?!. 

The announcement that the Oude authorities are disposed to dis- 
pense with the serviceoftlic regular regiments for Lucknow, tempts 
a few further words of caution. The earliest days of annexation arc 
not the safest. Be liberal, considerate and merciful, but be prompt, 
watchful and even, quict/t/ suspicious. Let not the loose cha- 
racters floating on the surface of society, especially such society 
as Lucknow, be too far templed or trusted. Wellington s maxim 
of “keeping the troops out of sight,” answered for England; it 
will not answer fur India. There must be In/sfi/ bayonets, within 
sight of the .vndcrstandihgs if not of the ei/rs of Indian subjects, 
before they will pay willing obedience, or any revenue. (.)f late 
years the wheels of Government have been moving very fast. 
Many native prejudices have been shocked. Natives are now 
threatened with the abolition of polygamy. It would not be 
dilUcult to twist this into an attack on Illmluism. At any rate tlie 
faster the vessel glides, the more need of caution, of watching 
the weather, the rocks, and the shoals. 

Eelix quem faciunt aliena pericula cautum. 
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No portion of rndialms been more discussed in England than 
Oude. Affglianistan and the Punjab are modern (questions, but' 
for half a century, country gentlemen have been possessed of a 
vague idea of a province of India, nominally independent in its 
liome relations, but periodically used as a wet nurse to relieve 
the difficulties of the East India Company’s finances. The 
several attacks that were made on Warren Hastings, Lord Wel- 
lesley, and the Marquis of Hastings, have all served to kee}) up 
the Interest of the Oude question. Scarcely had the case of the 
plundered Begums and tlagcllated eunuchs been decided, and 
the folios of evidence elicited by AYarren Hastings’ trial been 
laid before the public, than proceedings scarcely less voluminous 
appeared regarding the territorial cessions extorted by Lord 
AYcllesley. These were followed in turn by attacks on* T^ord 
Hastings’ loan measures, with the several vindications of his 
Lordship’s policy. AYc are among those unfashionable people 
who consider that politics and morals can never be safely sepa- 
•rated; that an honest [navate individual must necessarily be an 
honest official, and vice versa ; but we confess that we have been 
staggered by a study of Oude transactions. IMost assuredly 
AYarren Hastings, Lord Teignmouth, Lord AYellesley, Lord 
Hastings, and Lord Auckland would never have acted in pri- 
vate life, as they did in the capacity of Governors towards pros- 
trate Oude. Lord W. Bcntinck, and Lords Cornwallis, Minto, 
and Ellenborough, appear to have been the only Governors- 
General who did not take advantage of the weakness of that 
country to dismember it or increase its burthens. 

* “ The King of Glide’s Sauce,” has found its nay into London shops, and eieii 
Charles O’Malley’a Man for Galway” tells us that “ The King of Gude is mighty 
proud.’^ 
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The earliest offender aj^ainst Oude was Warren Hastings. 
Mr. Glcig undertakes to give a true and correct picture of Mr. 
Hastings’ private character and public administration. With 
the former we have here nothing to d(', beyond roinak'king that 
the very lax moi*ality of the elerie.al biographer, when treating 
of domestic life, vitiates his testimony, and renders bis judgment 
on questioijs of public justice valmdcss. Mr. (ileig's theory, 
moreover, that the wrong which is done for the public aood is a 
justifiable wrong, tends to upset the whole doctrine of right. 
When he vindicates his hero hy asserting that, “ if Mr. Hastings 
was corrupt, it was to advance the interests of Mngiaiid that lie 
practised his corruption,” and proceeds in a similar strain of 
what he seems to conridcr exculpation, he as])erses the illustri- 
ous person he would defend, far more than (h) Mr. Hastings" 
worst enemies. We have a higher opinion ot Hastings than 
his l}iographeV a[)prars to have had, but wc liave n rerg diffcrnif 
opinion from that of Mr. (llelg regarding the dnt}' ot a (lover- 
nor-General. Thorough-going vindication such as i\Ir. Glelg's 
docs ffir more injury to the memory of a sagacious and far-scc- 
iiig, though unscrupulous, ruler like AVhivren Hastings, tlian all 
the vehement denunciations of Mill the historian. Oiide affi)rds 
blit a discreditable eliaptcr in our Indian annals, and furnishes a 
fearful warning of the lengths to which a statesman may he 
carried, when once lie substitutes expediency and his own view 
of public advantage, for the simple rule of right and wrong. 
The facts furnished by every writer on Oude affairs, all testify 
to the same point, that British interference with tliat Brovince 
has been as prejudicial to its Court and })eoplc as it has been 
disgraceful to the British name. To quote the words of Colonel 
Sutherland, an able and temperate writer, ‘‘ there is no State 
in India with whose Government we have iiitcrtered so systema- 
tically, and so uselessly as with that of Oude. He most justlj^ 
adds, this interference has been more in favour of men than 
of measures a remark, by the way, applicable to almost every 
case in which our Government has intermeddled with Native 
States. It is through such measures that Moorshedabad, Tan- 
? ,i 
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jore, and Arcot, have perished beneath our hands. Nagpoor we 
were obliged ,to nurse for a time ; Hyderabad is again in arti- 
culo mortis/’ and Mysore is under strict medical treatment. At 
Sattara, we are obliged to put down the puppet we had put up. 
Kholapore, another principality of our fostering, has, for nearly 
a twelvemonth, given employment for more troops than its re- 
venues will pay in twenty years. Already, and abuost Before 
the ink of the subsidiary treaty is dry, the regular troops at 
Gwalior have been employed in police duties. The Minister 
of our selection lias had his life threatened ; and we are again 
in the predicament of being pledged to support a Government, 
whose misdeeds we cannot effectually control. In short, wher- 
ever we turn, we see written in distinct characters the blighting 
influences of our interference. 

The only unmixed advantage of despotism is its energy, aris- 
ing from its indivisibility. An able and virtuous despot may dis- 
pense happiness ; the same ruler, saddled not only with a Minis- 
ter but with a Kesident, can only diffuse wretchedness,' He has 
no possible motive for exertion. He gets no credit for bis good 
acts, and be is not master in Ids own country. Much casuistry 
was expended some years ago, on the defence of the Dewani and 
double government system, which was -at best but one of the 
poor cloaks of expediency, and was gradually thrown off as our 
strength increased. The subsidiary and protected system is, if pos- 
sible, worse. If ever there was a deviqc for insuring mal-govern- 
ment, it is that of a Native Ruler and Minister, both relying on 
foreign bayonets, and directed T)y a British Resident. Even if all 
three were able, virtuous, and considerate^ still the wheels of 
Government could hardly move smoothly. If it be difficult to 
select one man, European or Native, with all the requisites for 
a just administrator, where are three who can and will work to- 
gether to be found? Each of the three may work incalculable mis- 
chief, but no one of them can do good if thwarted by the others. 
It is almost impossible for the Minister to be faithful and sub- 
missive to his Prince, and at the same time honest to the British 
Government; and how rarely is the European officer to be found 
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who, with ability to guide a Native State, has the discretion and 
good feeling to keep himself in the back ground — to prompt and 
sustain every salutary measure within his reach, while he en- 
courages the Ruler and Minister by giving them all the credit — 
to be the adviser and hot the master — to forget self in the good 
of the people and of the protected Sovereign ! Human nature 
affords few such men, and therefore, were there no other reason, 
we should be chary of our interference. From Tanjore to Gwa- 
lior the system has been tried, and every where has equally fail- 
ed. In Glide each new reign luis required a new treaty t 6 patcli 
up the system. Having little Icgitunate scope for ambition, the 
sovereigns have alternately employed themselves in amassing 
and in squandering treasure. The hoards of Saadut Ally were 
divided among tiddlers and buffoons ; the penurious savings of 
the late King have been little more creHtably employed by his 
successor : and the Government of Oude, like that of the J)ec- 
00(11, is now as bankrupt in purse as in character. And yet 
there arc men who advocate interference with Native States ! 
Satisfied as we are of the evils of the system, and desirous l)y 
a record of the past to offer a beacon for the future, we shall 
jircscnt a brief sketch of Oude affairs, and will then vcntuic to 
suggest the policy wiiich under existing circumstances, ap[)cars 
fittest for our Government to adopt. 

We will first briefiy set before our readers a sketch of the 
kingdom of Oude, as it was and as it is. 

Ajoodhya, or Oudfe, is celebrated in Hindoo legends as the 
khigdom of Dasaratha, the father of Rama, who extended his 
conquests to Ceylon and subdued that Island. I he Mahomc- 
dan invaders at an early period conquered ( )udc, and it remain- 
ed, with fewer changes than almost any other province of India, 
an integral portion of the Mogul empire, until the dissolution of 
that unwieldy Government. Under the Delhi Kings, the Sou- 
badaree, including what are now the British districts of (joruck- 
pore and Azimghur, comprehended an area about one-fourth 
greater than the limits of the present kingdom. Abubfazcl 
states, that “the length, from Sircar Goruckporc to Kinojc, in- 
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eludes 13o coss ; and the breadth, from the northern mountains 
of Seddehpore to the Soobah of Allahabad, comprises 115 coss.” 

Durin" the decadence of the Delhi empire; the ^Vizeers 
Saadut Khan and Sufder Jung, each employed his power, as 
minister of the pageant King, to merease the bounds of the 
Oude viceroyalty. Both cast greedy glances on liohilcund, 
and Sufder Jung made many attempts at its acquisition ; but it 
was not till the time of Soojah-oo-doulah that it became subject 
to Oude. The dominions of that prince, when he first came in 
contact with tlie British Government, extended over the great- 
est portion of Soobah Allahabad, including the districts of Bena- 
res and Ghazeepoor. While our troops defended Allahabad and 
Oude proper, he took advantage of the absence of the Mahrat- 
tahs in the Deccan to seize and occupy the middle Doab, or dis- 
tricts of Tuttehpoor, ®awnpoor, Etawah, and Mynpooree, close 
up to Agra. During the ensuing year, Colonel Champion’s bri- 
gade, by the deci^sivc battle of Kutterah near Bareilly, placed 
the province of liohilcund at his feet, and enabled him to 
seize Furriickabad as a lief. Thus Suojah-oo-doulah not only 
owed his existence as a sovereign to the clemency, or perhaps 
to tlie fears, of his conquerors after the battle of Buxar, but hj^ 
fciibsequcnt accessions of territory were the fruits of Britisli 
prowess, lie left his successor a territory paying annually not 
less than three millions of m6ney, and capable of yielding double 
that sum. On the conquest of liohilcund, in 1774, he at first 
rented that province at two millions ; but it yearly deteriorated, 
so that not a quarter of that amount was obtained from it wlfcn 
ceded to the British in 1801. The cessions then made were 
cbtiinalcd at 1,35,23,474 lis. or, in round numbers, at one and a 
third million of money, being above half the Oude i)ossessions ; 
but, by improvement and good management, the ceded districts 
can scarcely yield, at the ju'esent time, less than two and a half 
millions. The area of the Oude reserved dominions is estimated 
to contain 23,923 square miles. They are bounded on the 
Xorth and K. E. by the Nepal mountains; South and S. W. 
by the llivcr Ganges; East and S. E. by the British districts 
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of (ioruckpore, Azimghiir, Juanpoor, ami Allahabad ; and West 
by Koliilcnnd. I he kingdom is very compact, averaging about 
two hundred miles in length by one hundred and twenty in 
breadth. Lucknow, the capital, in N. Latitude 2C)^ 51' and 
Longitude 80'' 50',^ Is admirably situated on the navigable river 
(loom tee, nearly in the centre of the kingdom. The Oude 
dominions form an almost unbroken plain. The general tiow 
of the rivers is towards the South East. The Ganges, the 
Gogra, the Sai, and the Goomtcc, are all navigable th*oiighout 
their respective courses within the Oude territory, but owing to 
the long unsettled state of the country, and the impositions 
practised on traders, flic three last are little used, and even ©n 
the Ganges few boatmen like to frequent the Oude bank, for 
lear of being plundered in one s]iaj)e or other. The population 
is estimated at three niillions, four- fifths of whom, perhaps, arc’ 
Hindoos, and they furnish the best disciplined Infantry in India. 
'J'hrec-fourths of the Bengal Native Infantry come From Oude, 
and recruiting parties from lL)mbay arc sometimes seen to the 
East of the Ganges. 

A few remarks on the past and [nesent capitjil of Oude, iho 
only part of their do^iinions tvhich Indian rulers much regard, 
will not be out of place here. 

The ancient city of Ajoodhya, which either receives its name 
from the jn’ovince, or gives its own name to it, must, even from 
present a])poaranccs, have })ccn a jdace of prodigious extent, 
though we do not ple<lgc ourselves to the previsr accuVacy of the 
dimensions given by Abul-fazel, who states its length at 148 coss, 
and its breadth at 30 coss. Ajoodhya is a place of Hindoo ])il- 
grimage, and is situated on the soutli side ol the river (rogra, 
in N. J^atitude 20' 48', and E. Longitude 82' 4'. , Its ruins 
still extend along the banks of the stream, till they meet the 
modern, but already decayed, city of byzabad. Ihis last 
town Soojah-oo-doulah made his capital, and adorned with 
some fine buildings, but it was abandoned by his successor, 
Asoph-oo-doitlah, and. has consertuently fallen into decay, and 
bears little trace of any former magnificence. Lucknow, the 
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present capital, consists of. an old and a new city adjoining 
each other ; the former, like other native towns, is filthy, ill- 
drained, and ill-ventilated. The modern city, situated along 
the south bank of the river Goomtee, is strikingly different, 
consisting of broad and airy streets, and containing the Koyal 
Palaces and gardens ; the principal Mussulman religious build- 
ings ; the British Residency, and the houses of the various Eng- 
lish Officers connected with the Court. This part of Lucknow 
is both curious and splendid, and altogether unlike the other 
great towns of India, whether Hindoo or Mahomedan. There 
is a strange dash of European architecture among its oriental 
buildings. Travellers have compared t4ie place to Moscow and 
to Constantinople, and can easily fancy the resemblance. Gild- 
ed domes, surmounted by the crescent; tall, slender pillars ; lof- 
ty colonnades ; houses that look as if they had been transplanted 
-from Regent Street; iron railings and balustrades; cages, some 
containing wild beasts, others filled with “ strange, bright birds ;” 
gardens, fountains and cypress trees; elephants, camels and 
horses; gilt litters and English barouches; all these form a 
<lazzling jilcture. Wc once observed at Lucknow a royal car- 
riage drawn by eight elephants, and anoilier with twelve horses. 
Yet, brilliant and picturesque as Lucknow is, still there is a 
puerility and want of stability aboiit it, characteristic enough of 
its monarchs. The Shah Nujeef or royal Imam-bara, forms a strik- 
ing feature in the group of buildings, half Frank, half Asiatic? 
that meets the eye, after passing through the Roorn-i-durwaza,* 
a gateway said to be built on the model of one at Constantinople. 
The Imam-bara is a lofty and well proportioned building. Ha- 
milton gives the dimensions of the centre room as 107 feet long, 
by 52 wide, but its contents resemble those of a huge auction 
room or toy-shoj), where the only object is to stop away as much 
incongruous splendour as possible. Mirrors, chandiliers, gigan- 
tic candlesticks, banners, manuscripts, brocades, weapons of all 
sorts, models of buildings, gaudy pictures, and a thousand other 
things, all bespeak a ruler who possesses wealth, without know- 


Gatc of Hoorn or Constantinople. 
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ing how to employ it. That tliis no mere v^igiie assertion 
our readers will believe, from the fact that Asophmo-doiilah ex- 
pended £150,000 sterling on double barrelled guns, a million of 
money on mirrors and chandeliers, and 160,000 gold mohuis, or 
£320,000, on a single taziah."*^ 

The Fureed Buksh palace is a place of some Interest. In 
1837, it was the scene of the only insurrection which has occur- 
red during our connexion with Oude. The event, though re- 
cent, is comparatively forgotten, for the tumult was promptly 
crushed. With less energetic measures there might have been 
a rehearsal of the Cabul tragedy. On the night of the 7th July, 
1837, when Nusscer- oo-deen expired, the Eadshahi Eogum for- 
cibly placed on the throne the boy, Moona Jan. During the 
twelve hours’ tumult that ensued, the Resident, his suite and 
the rightful heir to the throne, were all in the hands of an in- 
furiated mob. Armed soldiers with lighted tojehes and lighted 
matchlocks in their hands, held possession of the palace, stalked 
throughout its premises, and spared no threats against the Bri- 
tish authorities, if they did not assent to the installation of thc^r 
creature, Moona Jan. ' The nearest succour had to come five 
miles from the cantonment. Five companies of Sepoys, with 
four guns, however, soon arrived. The Resident managed to 
join his friends. He then gave the insurgents one quarter of an 
Hour’s grace. When that had expired, tlie guns opened,— a few 
rounds of grape were thrown into the disorderly mass, who 
thronged the palace and its enclosures. Morning dawned onan alter- 
ed scene; the rioters had succumbed or dispersed; tlic dead were 
removed ; the palace was cleared out ; and, by ten o’clock in the 
forenoon, the aged, infirm, and trembling heir to the crown was 
seated on the throne that, at midnight, had been occupied by 
the usurper. The Resident placed the crown on the new King’s 
head, and the event was announced to the people of Lucknow 
by the very guns which a few hours before had carried death 
and consternation among the Oude soldiery. 

TJia Fureed Buksh palace is built close to the Goomtee, and 


* Model of the Tomb of the Martyr Hoosscin. 
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vlcwcfl from the opposite side of that river, has a very pleaslnnj 
effect. But within tlicre is nothing to satisfy the eye or the 
mind. Enormous sums have been expended in decorating the 
rooms, but all these luxuries give the idea of having been col- 
lected from the love of possessing not from the desire of using 
them. The apartments are so crammed that there is no judging 
of their height or j)roportion. The room containing the throne 
is long and has a dismal appearance. It is laid out after the 
European fashion, with glass widows and scarlet cloth curtains, 
but these are dirty, musty and moth eaten. The throne itself 
must be of great value; it is a large, square scat, raised several 
steps from the ground, ^he sides are, if we remember right, of 
silver, richly chased, and gilt, set with a ])rofusion of j)recioiis 
stones. Of these, many were plundered during the insurrection 
mentioned above, as they have not been replaced, the throne, 
with all its splendours, partakes of the prevailing air of incomplete- 
ness. 

The neighbourhood of Lucknow, still more than its interior, 
dhfers from other cities of Ilindoostan. At Delhi, Agra, and 
elsewhere, one is struck with the bleak, desolate aspect of the 
country up to the very walls. Tnicknow, on the contrary, is 
surrounded by gardens, parks and villas belonging to the King 
and his nobles. Besides these, there is the fine i)ark and house 
of Constant ia, the property of the late General Martine. The 
life and death of this soldier of fortune, are illustrative of Indian, 
and especially of Oude politics. He becpieathed £100,000 to 
found a school at Calcutta to he called LaAIartiniere, and a 
sum nearly equal in amount for a like institution at Lucknuw. 
Martino’s will shews his estimate of Saadut All’s conscience. 
He dreaded lest his estate of Constantin, where he intended 
the school to be built, should be seized by the Nawab after bis 
death. A Mussulman might violate property, and even frus- 
trate charitable intentions, but he would reverence a grave. 
The General, therefore, ordered that his own body should be 
interred in one of the underground apartments of his house, 
thus consecrating the whole building as a tomb. The buildings 
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intended for the Tiucknow charitable institution are now, after 
the lapse of nearly half a century, in propfress of erect ion ; and 
we liope ere long to see the Lucknow Martiniere diffusing the 
blessings of education through the Oude territory. 

The soil of Oude is generally fertile, though light ; wlien pro- 
perly cultivated and watered, it is capable of producing all crops. 
Not only arc rice, wheat, barley, witli the many kinds of vetches 
and oil plants grown, but opium, sugar-cane, and indigo arc pro- 
duced. From the numerous large rivers and numberless small 
streams as well as the proximity of water in wells, irrigation, 
that first necessary to the Indian farmer, is easy and chcaj). In- 
deed, in no division of India has nature done more for tlic people ; 
in none has man done less. Elsewhere, famine, cholera, and the 
invader’s swords have reduced gardens to wastes ; but to no such 
causes can the progressive deterioration of Oude be attributed. 
For eighty years the country has not known foreign war ; the 
fertility of the soil and its facilities of irrigation have usually 
averted from this province the famines that have desolated other 
parts of the country ; and its general salubrity is not to be sur- 
passed by any portion of India. What then has laid waste whole 
districts, driven the inhabitants to emigration, or, still worse, 
compelled them, like beasts of prey, to take refuge in the forests, 
and abandon their habitations to the stranger and to the licensed 
plunderer ? The answer is easily given. A double Government. 
An irresponsible ruler, ridden by a powerless Proconsul. 

It may seem that we are exaggerating the evils of the system. 
Theoretically, it might be argued that a King, freed from all 
fear of foreign aggression, secured from domestic insurrection, 
and commanding a large, and what might be, an unencumbered 
revenue, would have leisure for the duties ol a good lulci, and 
would make it his ambition to leave some record of himself in 
the grateful remembrance of his people. Experience, however, 
proves that slavery, even though its fetteis may be concealed oi 
gilded, works the same mischievous effects on nations as on in- 
dividuals. Independent freedom of action is as necessary to de- 
velop the powers of the mind as those of the body. Ihc Ko- 
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man system very much resembled that which has hitherto jire- 
vailed in British India. The Homan Provinces were [gradually 
broken into the yoke. The subject Kings, shorn of their inde- 
pendence, and bereft of all means of good government, were 
continued for a time, until each voluntarily surrendered his load 
of care, or until the outraged people called aloud for absorption. 
That which was the result of Ji systematic plan with Rome, has 
arisen chiefly from a fortuitous combination of circumstances 
with Great Britain. During our weakness, we made treaties 
that have been a dead weight on our strength. These original 
arrangements have often dishonoured us, and have generally 
])rovcd grievous to our })rotcges. Human nature is mucli the 
same in tlie East as in the West. The same principle holds 
good with nations as with individuals. The man, whether King 
or servant, who has no fears, has no hopes. The man who is not 
called on for exertion must be almost more than mortal if he 
bestir himself. We sec the principle daily cxem^dified : the 
child born to competence seldom distinguishes himself in life, 
while the beggar stripling often reaches the top of the ladder. 
Subject states and guaranteed rulers, now as of old, verify the 
same remark ; and no better cxamjde can be offered than that of 
Glide. It has had men of more than average ability, and of at 
least average worth, as rulers and ministers, who, if left to them- 
selves, would have been compelled in self-defence to shew some 
consideration for the people they governed. Failing to do so, 
their exactions would have called into play the rectifying prin- 
ciple of Asiatic monarchies, and the dynasty of Saadut Khan 
would long since have become extinct. But, protected by Bri- 
tish bayonets, the degenerate rulers have felt secure to indulge 
in all the vices generated by their condition ; sacrificing alike 
the welfare of their subjects and the character of the lord para- 
mount. 

Our arrangements, in Oude as elsewhere, have been the more 
mischievous because they have been invariably incomplete. Lord 
Wellesley’s great measure was a most arbitrary one, but, if 
thoroughly carried out in the spirit in which it was conceived, 
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^volll(l only have injured one individual. KSaadut All, alone, 
would have suffered ; his subjects would have gained by it. 
Ikit unhappily in Oude, as in other parts of India, one (lovernor- 
(reneral and one Agent decrees and others carry out, or rather 
fail to carry out, their views. Not only does no systematic plan 
of action prevail, but no such thing as a general system of policy 
is recognized. The only portion of Lord Wellesley’s treaty that 
was thoroughly carried out, was that of increasing the subsidy 
to 135 lakhs, and seizing territory to cover this enormously in- 
creased subsidy. In all other points, we played fast and loose, 
going on the usual sce-saw practice which depends so much on 
tlie digestion of the local Ucsident and the policy of the Gover- 
iior-(Teneral of the day. Saadut Ali, according to all report, 
was an extremely able, and naturally by no means an ill-dispos- 
ed, man. Learned, intelligent, and studious, he was one of the few 
rulers of Oude who have been personally capable of managing 
their country, and yet, practically, he was more meddled with 
than even his silly predecessor, and very much more so than the 
silliest of his successors. 

ddie British Government came to the reformation of Saadut 
All’s administration with dirty hands. They commenced by de- 
priving him of half his dominions, and could therefore hardly 
expect that their advice regarding the remainder should be kind- 
ly taken. Nor was it so ; Saadut Ali s talents were henceforth 
em])loyed in obtaining all the advantage he could from the Re- 
sident’s j)resence, and in procuring from him the use of British 
troops to collect his revenues, while at the same time, he treated 
him and his advice with all the neglect and dislike that he dared 
to shew. The consequence was, that the British Government 
and its Agent were wearied out, and failed to enforce the very 
provision of the treaty which, at all hazards, should have been 
primarily attended to. In the acquisition of one-half the Oude 
territory we seemed to forget that we had become responsible 
for the good management of the other half. Having secured our 
subsidy, we not only abandoned the people of the leseived Oude 
dominion, but lent our bayonets to fleece them ; and Saadut Ali 

2K2 
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whoj under a different system, might have consecrated his ener- 
gies to tlie improvement of his country, lived merely to extract 
every possible Kupce from his rack-rented people. It is hardly 
a stretch of imagination to conceive him deliberately blackening 
the British character by the use he made of tlieir name in re- 
venge for his wrongs, real and supposed. Mr. Haddock has 
recorded, that ‘‘ his temper was soured by the perpetual opj)Osi- 
tion (thus) engendered, and his rule, though vigorous and effi- 
cient, was disfigured by cruelty and rapacity.” 

Such is the present misrule of Oude that, odious as was the 
revenue system of Saadut Ali, it is now I'emembered with con- 
siderable respect. Doctor Butter repeatedly refers to his reign 
as the period when there was some law in the land, “ but since 
‘ his deatli, no court of justice has been held by the Nawabs, 
‘and the Chackledars attend to nothing but finance.” Further 
on he says, “ during the reign of Saadut Ali, a single cannoii- 
‘ shot could not be fired by a Chackledar without being follow- 
‘ ed by immediate enquiry from Lucknow as to its cause : now 
‘ a Chackledar may continue firing for a month without ques* 

‘ tion.” Again, “ since the death of Nawab Saadut Ali, in 1814, 

‘ no lease has been granted for more than one year.” Thus the 
period which, not only the llesident of the day but the iMilitary 
Officers employed in Oude designated as a reign of terror, is now 
remembered as one of com])arative mercy and tranquillity. Saa- 
dut Ali, being a man of ability, plundered for himself ; his im- 
becile successors suffer their minions to devastate the land. Un- 
der Saadut Ali there was one tyrant; now there are at least as 
many as there are local officers. Saadut Ali left his dungeons 
full of his ex-amils, and fourteen millions of money and jewels 
in his coffers. 

Sir John Malcolm somewhere remarks that the quality of a 
Native Government may be estimated by the character of its 
district officers, and the infrequency of change among them, lie 
might have offered a more brief and even a better criterion in 
“ the revenue system.” Throughout India, the land is the source 
of Revenue. Under almost every Native Government the col- 
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lections are farmed, and in no part, of India arc these vicious 
arrangements so viciously carried out as in Oude. On one 
occasion we were personally witness to a defaulting village be- 
ing carried by storm ; seven or eight of the inhabitants were 
killed and wounded, and all the rest were taken captive by the 
amil. Such occurrences are frequent.* While we write we 
observe in the daily papers, a detailed account of the death in 
battle of the amil of Buraileh, and of the victorious Talookdar 
having, in consequence, taken to the bush, to be a felon proba- 
bly for life, or at least until he pay the blood-money at Court. 
Year by year several of the largest landholders are thus tem- 
])orarily outlawed. No man owning a fortalicc thinks of ]>aying 
the public revenue, until a force, large or small, is brought 
against him. llarely indeed is the sum demanded conformable 
to the agreement made. Tlie demand almost invariably depends 
on the nature of the crop, and on the Zemindar’s means, real or 
supposed, to pay or to withhold payment. 

The present income of Oude may be estimated at a million 
and a half sterling, and it arises almost entirely from the land re- 
venue. The fiscal divisions are arbitrary. Mr. Maddock in 
1831 shewed twenty-four. Doctor Butter in 1837, twelve ; and 
we have liefore us a list of twenty-five, large and small districts, 
obtaining during the present year. The charge ot each chukla, 
or district, is generally sold by the Minister and his favourites 
to the highest bidder, or is given to a creature of his own. Luck- 
now bankers sometimes engage for large districts and appoint 
their own agents, ^hese are by no means the worst cases, for 
low persons, who have risen to notice by the vilest arts, aic 
often a})pointed amils. They have not only tlicir own for- 
tune to make, but to pay the Court bribes, while their friends 
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remain in office ; a change of Ministry turns the majority of them 
adrift. • 

The Revenue contractors have all the powers of Judge and 
Magistrate ; they are, in short, unshackled, unchecked governors 
of their chukhis. FivejL)f the present twenty-live divisions arc 
under what is called amaunee management ; that is, of salaried 
officers, who collect the Government rents ; but this system on- 
ly obtains in districts so deteriorated that no one will bid tor 
farming tliem, and in such cases the Amcens are under so little 
check that the cultivators arc at their mercy nearly as much as 
under the farming system. Mr. (now Sir Herbert) Maddock, in 
an able memorandum, shews the inodes by which tlie situations of 
amils are procured, and the wsort of people who in his time tilled the 
office, including for instance, “ Favvab Amccr-ood-dowlah,” who 
has been raised to the dignity of an amil from the “.very hum- 
‘ ble duties of a liddler. His si>ter, formerly a concubine, or 
‘ nauch girl, having gained the royal lavour, is now one of the 
' King’s wives, designated by the title of “ 'fauj Muhul,” and 
‘ receives a Jageer, for the su[)i)or( of her dignity, of which her 
‘ brother, the “ Xawab Ameer-ood-l)owlah,’‘ is the manager. 

‘ In like manner, the individual jdaced in charge of Annow, &c. 
‘was formerly the humble attendant ujion nauch girls, but has 
‘ lately been advanced to the title of “ Kawab Alice Ibix, ' 
‘through female influence in the palace.” Sir Herbert Maddock 
furnishes a detailed list of nuzerana received by one Minister 
(Mohumud-ood-dowlah) amounting to more than vsevcntccn lakhs 
of rupees, and estimated that the amils sh||te among them near- 
ly fifty lakhs of rupees yearly. 

Matters arc far from improved, since Sir Herbert Maddock 
wrote. The weak are still squeezed, while those who “ are se- 
‘ cured by forts and backed by troops” continue to pay pretty 
much as they choose. The picture drawn by Sir Herbert of the 
career of an amil in the year 1830, stands good for the same offi- 
cial of to-day. Rules and rates, justice and mercy, are disregard- 
ed now, as they were then, and in his words it may still be 
truly said that, “ a few seasons of extortion siTch as this lays 
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^ waste tlic fields and throws a inultitudo upon tlie world, now 
^ almost deprived ot honest means to gain subsistence. These, 
^ driven from their homes, betake themselves to (*i*une, and ^oad- 
"ed by poverty, become thieves and robbers, intesting the eonn- 
' try on every side.” “ Idie amil or his otfieers, finding a year- 
‘ ly decrease of revenue, are naturally urged to further exae- 
‘ tions, until, at length, the kingdom ha^ arrived at such a crisis 
‘ that hundreds of vdlages have gone to rdin, the former eulti- 
‘ vation is now a waste, and the hamlets once occupied are now 
‘deserted.” ddie foregoing brief quotation is as applicable to 
the state ot the police and of the revenue at the present day, 
as it was when Sir H. Maddock wrote. In the year 18(10 when 
several gentlemen were examined belore Parliament on tlu; 
Oude ({uestion, Major Ouseley, an Aide-de-Canq) and personal 
friend of the reigning Nawab, Saadut All, testilied to the in- 
famous state of the ])olice. The evidence of all others was to 
the same cttect. 

Sir 11. iMaddock, Dr. Butter, and all modern writers, shew 
that the condition of the police is now, to the full, as bad as it 
was half a ceiitury ago. The latter gentleman states “ that no- 
thing is said about a murder or a robbery ; and, consequently, 
crime of all kinds has become much more frequent, especially 
within the last sixteen years, and in the smaller towns and vil- 
lages. Gang-robbery of both houses and travellers, by bands of 
200 and 300 men, has become very common. In most parts of 
Oude, disputes about land, and murders thence originating, arc 
of very frequent occurrence ; feuds arc thus kept u}), and all 
opportunities of vengeance laid hold of.” Again, “ Pipar, five 
‘ miles N. N. E. of Gonda in Amethi, contains a population of 
‘ 4000 ch’hatris who are robbers by profession and inheritance : 

‘ every bullock and horse stolen in this part of Oude finds its 
‘ way to Pipar.” Also, “ Sarangpur, ten miles South of Tanda, 

‘ has a population of 9000 Hindu thieves, dakoits, (gang-rob- 
‘ bers,) and t’hugs, whose depredations extend as far as Lak’hnau, 

‘ Gorak’hpur, and Benares.” , in the same page, it is stated 
that “ in November 1834, Tanda, and its neighbourhood were 
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^plundered by the notorious freebooter Fiitteh Bahadoor of 
‘ Doarka, who surprised and defeated the Faujdar, and a toman of 
" 100 men stationed there, and carried off about 100 of the priii- 
" cipal inhabitants, who on pain of death, were compell|id to pro- 
^ cure their own ransom, at sums varying from 50 to 400 Rupees. 

‘ Of this outrage no notice was taken by the Government.” 

The Army is in much the same condition as it was when Sir 
James Craig declared that it would be useful only to the enemy. 
It is dangerous to the welhbeing of the state, utterly useless for 
war, most mischievous during peace. In round numbers the 
Army may now be estimated at fifty-two thousand men, and its 
expense at thirty-two lakhs of Rupees yearly.* Doctor Butter’s 
account, written in 1837, describes its present condition witli 
sufficient accuracy. 

The Army of Glide, excluding the brigade raised by Local 
' Colonel Roberts, is an ill-paid, undisciplined rabble, em})loyed 
‘ generally coercing, under the Chackledar’s orders, the ‘‘ refrac- 
‘ tory” Zemindars of his districts ; in conveying to Lak’hiiau, 
‘ under the exclusively military orders of their own officers, the 
^ revenue when levied ; and occasionally, in opposing the armies 
^ of plunderers, who harass the eastern districts of Oude.” And, 
again, The nominal pay of the Sipahi is four rupees, but he 
^ receives only three, issued once in every three or four months, 
^ and kept much in arrears; he has also to find his own arms 
^ and ammunition. He gets no regular leave to his home, but 
‘ takes it occasionally for ten or fifteen days at a time ; and lit- 
^ tie notice is taken of his delinquency by the tumandar. There 
‘ is a muster, once in every five or six months ; and the man, 
^ who is absent from it, gets no pay.” 

This army has no fixed cantonments, no parades, no drill, 
^ and no tactical arrangement : when one pul tan is fighting, 
^ another may be cooking. Encounters hand to hand are thought 
^ disreputable, and distant cannonading preferred, or a desultory 
‘ match-lock fire, when no artillery is available. There is no 

* There are, also, not less than a hundr^ thousand armed men, employed by the 
Tulookdars and Zemiudars, to defend their forts and light againat the Gorornment. 
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^ pension or other provision for the severely wounded who, de 
f facto ^ are out of tlie service, and return to their homes as they 
‘ can.” * * * * (( They have no tents ; but When they make a 
‘halt, i0only for two days, they build huts for themselves, co- 
‘ vering them with roofs torn from the next villages.” ^Ve re- 
fer to Colonel Sleeman’s little volume “ On the Spirit of Mili- 
tary Discipline,” pages 10 and 11, for a very striking anecdote* 
exemplifying at once the Oude Kevenue System and the value 
of its present military force. 

Having thus, from sources sufficiently independent, set forth 
the past and present condition of the finance, police, and mili- 
tary system of Oude, we shall now offer a brief historical sketch 
of the progressive causes of this condition. 

Saadut Khan, the founder of the Oude dynasty, was one of 
the many bold spirits that came from the W(lfetwardtoscekthcii\ 
fortunes in Ilindostan. He combined with the usual qualities 
of a good Soldier, the rarer talents r^ciuired for an able adminis- 
trator. Mr. Elphinstone has fallen into the error of earlier 
historians in calling him a Merchant: he was, in reality, of 
noble birth, and his original name was Mahommed Ameen. 
In the year 1705, while still but a lad, he arrived at Patna, to 
join his father and elder brother who had preceded him thither. 
On his arrival, finding the former dead, he and his brother pro- 
ceeded to push their fortunes at Delhi. His first service was 
with Nawab Slrbulund Khan, whom, however, he soon quitted, 
resenting a taunt uttered by his Master on occasion of some 
trifling neglect. The youth took his way to Court, where ho 
soon acquired favour; and having materially assisted his imbe- 
cile Sovereign in getting rid of Hosein Ail, (the younger of the 
Syuds of Bara, who were at that time dragooning the King,) 
Mahommed Ameen was rapidly promoted to the Viceroyalty 
of Oude, with the title of Saadut Khan. He found the province 
in great disorder, but soon reduced the refractory spirits and 
greatly increased the revenue. He protected the husbandmen, 
but crushed the petty Chiefs who aimed at independence. 

Modern historians question the fact of Saadut Khan having, 

‘JL 
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in concert with Nizam -ool-Moolk, invited Nadir Shah’s invasion. 
We have not room to detail the evidence on which our opinion 
rests, but a careful comparison of authorities leads us to believe 
that he was guilty of this treacherous deed. The ll^rocities 
committed by Nadir are himiliar matters of history. The traitor 
Chiefs did not escape, and Nizam-ool-Moolk and Saadut Khan 
were especially vexed with requisitions. They were not only 
themselves plundered, but were made the instruments of extort- 
ing treasure from the distant Provinces. Nizam -ool-Moollc', 
jealous of the power and ability of Saadut, took advantage of 
the persecutions of Nadir Shah to execute a plan for getting rid 
of his rival. lie affected to confide to him his own determina- 
tion of suicide, and agreed with Saadut Khan that each should 
take poison. Tlie latter drank his cupfull, and left the hoary 
♦ schemer without a^ival in the Empire.* 

Saadut Khan, who had but a few years before been a needy 
adventurer and had now been plundered by Nadir Shah, was 
still enabled to leave his successor a large treasure, estimated 
by some at nine millions of money. Thougli he accumulated so 
much wealth, he has not left behind him the character of an 
oppressor. On the contrary, he seems rather to have respected 
the poor, and to have restricted his exactions to the rich. He 
overthrew many lordings, and established in their stead one 
stronger, and therefore better, rule. No qualms of conscience 
stood in his w'ay. The aggrandizement of his own family was 
his one object, in furtherance of which he was regardless alike of 
gratitude, loyalty or patriotism. So long as his own territory 
escaped, he cared not that Persian or Mahratta should ravage the 
empire, and humble the monarch in whose, weakness he found 
his own strength. He reaped much as he had sown ; his ability 
and management established a sovereignty ; his faithlessness 
brought him to a premature and ignominious end. He proved no 

* Mr. Elphinstone, noticing the current story of Saadut Khan’s death, and of his 
and A soph Jah’s (Nizam-ool-Moolk) having called in Nadir, observes, “ these fic- 
tions, like many others which arc believed in times of agitation, disappear when full 
light is tlirovvn on the period.” Wc regret to say that this “ full light” has yet to 

appear 
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exception to the rule, that they who are busiest in entrapping 
others are themselves the easiest deluded. 

On the death of baadut Khan, his two nephews, Sher Jung 
and Si^er Jung, each applied to the all.powerful Nadir Shah 
for the investiture of Oude; the petition of the latter, who had 
married Saadut Khan’s daughter, being backed by the Hindoo 
Vakeel of the late Viceroy, with an offer of a Nuzzur of two 
millions sterling, he was of course invested with the Govern- 
ment.* Nawab Sufder Jung was accounted an able ruler ; for a 
time he sustained the tottering authority of the King of Delhi. 
In.the year 1743 his son, Shoojah-ul-dowlali, was married to the 
Bhow Begum, who, in after days became so conspicuous in Anglo- 
Oude annals. On Nadir Shah’s death, Ahmed Shah Abdallee 
seized the throne of Attghanistan, invaded India, and kjllcd tho 
Vizier Kumer-ood-deen Khan at Sirhind. At this juncture 
Sufder Jung distinguished himself by his zeal and ability. Ma- 
homed Shah the Emperor of Delhi dying shortly after, his son 
Ahmed Shall appointed Sufder Jung to the post of Vizier ; that 
nobleman also retaining his Viceroyalty of Oude. The first 
design of the new Vizier was, in 1746, against the Rohillahs, 
who were troublesome neighbours to his Oude Viccroyalty. The ^ 
period was favourable to his views; for Ali Mahoinnied, the 
founder of the Rohillah family, was dead, and Sufder Jung in- 
duced Kaim Khanf Bungiish, the Aifghan Chief of Furrukha- 
bad, to conduct the war against his countrymen. Kaim Khan 
fell in the cause of his ally, who, in return, plundered his widow 
and seized the family jagheer, giving a pension to Ahmed Khan, 
tlic brother of the deceased chief. The Vizier made over his new 
acquisition, with the province n^f Oude, to his Deputy Rajah 
Ncwul Roy, and himself proceeded to Delhi. 

It was not long before Sufder Jung tasted the bitter fruits of 
his own tyranny and ingratitude : the train of disaffection was 
laid, and a spark soon kindled it. 

♦ Indian Historians generally call these two millions cash taken from Saadut Khan, 
blit, after comparing many authorities, wc believe ours to be the correct version. 

t The fine village, or rather town, of Kaiiugunje in Furriikhabad, is called after 
tlic old Chief. 
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An AfFghan woman of the Afredi tribe, who gained her live- 
lihood by spinning thread, was maltreated by a Hindoo soldier 
of Newul Eoy. She went direct to Ahmed Khan, the Vizier’s 
pensioner, and crying for justice, exclaimed, “ Curs|^ be thy 
turban, Ahmed Khan, who permittest an Afredi woman to be 
thus treated by a Kaffir. It had been better that God had given 
thy father a daughter than such a son as thou.” Ahmed Khan 
was roused ; in concert with bolder spirits, he plundered a rich 
merchant, and with the funds thus procured, raised an army, 
killed the Kotwal of FurrUkhabad, seized the city, and, within 
a month, was in possession of that whole district. Kajah Newul 
Koy, who was a brave man, came to the rescue from Lucknow, 
was met near the Kalinuddy by the Atfghan army, defeated, 
and slain. The victors crossed the Ganges and were soon in 
possession of the whole Viceroyalty of Oude. Sufder Jung, on 
hearing of the disaster that had befallen his Lieutenant, assem- 
bled a large army, estimated in the chronicles of the day at 
250,000 men, and, accompanied by Sooruj Mul, the Jaut Chief 
of Bhurtpoor, moved against Ahmed Khan, who came out to 
meet him at the head of a very inferior Ibrce, but, by a sudden 
attack on the wing of the army commanded by the Vizier him- 
self, wounded him and drove him from the field. Ilis troops, 
observing that their Commander’s elephant had left the field, fled 
in confusion, and left Ahmed Khan undisputed master of the 
provinces of Oude and Allahabad. The Affghans had fought 
bravely, but they could not agree among themselves. Dissensions 
arose in Oude, and, after a brief struggle, the late conquerors 
were expelled the country. 

Sufder ilung, as unscrupulotis as the other leaders of the day, 
called in the Mahrattas to his support, and with an immense force 
again marched against Ahmed Khan, who alarmed at the formida- 
ble aspect of affairs, forgave the Rohilla chiefs the death of his 
brother, and entered into a treaty of mutual defence with them. 
Unable to meet the Vizier in the field, Ahmed Khan crossed 
the Ganges, and fell back on his Rohillah confederates, who, giv- 
ing way to their fears, abandoned the open country, and allow- 
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ed themselves to be hemmed in under the Kumaon mountains. 
There they were reduced to such straits that a pound of flesh 
was sold for a pound sterling. Terms were at length granted, 
and the Mahrattas returned to their country loaded with the 
plunder of Rohilcund, and their leaders enriched by two and a 
half millions of subsidy. Sufdcr Jung was so far a gainer that 
he not only humbled, but crippled his Aflghan opponents. 

Factions soon arose at Delhi, and the Vizier was often sore 
pressed and put to many shifts to retain his authority. The 
Queen mother was enamoured of a eunuch, of the name of 
Jawid, who, supported by the King as well as his mother, sought 
to supplant the Vizier during his absence in Rohilcund. Sufder 
Jung on his return to Delhi, settled the dispute by inviting the 
eunuch to a feast, and there causing him to be assassinated. The 
King was enraged at this act, and employed Ghazee-ood-deen, 
to avenge it. This youth was the grandson of Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
and liad been brought forward by the Vizier himself. After 
some intriguing and bullying with varied result, the Vizier with- 
drew to his Viceroyalty, and his rival assumed the functions of 
the Vizarut. Ko sooner had Sufder Jung retired, than the 
pageant King found that in his new Minister Ghazec-ood-deen, 
lie bad saddled himself with a hard master. Hoping to* escape 
from this yoke, he wrote to recal his late Vizier; but the letter 
found Sufdcr J ung dying ; and Ghazee-ood-deen, on hearing of 
the effort thus made to supplant him, caused both the King and 
his mother to be blinded, and raised one of the Princes of the 
blood to the throne under the title of Alumgeer the Second. 

Shoojah-oo-dowlah, the son of Sufder Jung, had been brought 
forward during his father’s life time, and on his death, was plac- 
ed on the musnud of Oude, now become hereditary in the fami- 
ly of Saadut Khan. A rival to Shoojah-oo-dowlah, however, 
arose in the person of his cousin, Mahommed Kooli Khan, the 
Governor of Allahabad, whose pretensions were unsuccessfully 
supported by Ishmael Khan Kaboolee, the chief military adher- 
ent of the late Viceroy. 

Ahmed Shah Abdallcc, on his third invasion of India in 1736, 
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after capturing Delhi, sent Ghazee-ood-deen, the Vizier of the 
so-called Great Mogul, to raise a contribution on Oude. No 
sooner had the Abdallee retired than the Vizier called in the 
Mahrattas, upset all the arrangements made by Ahmed Shah, 
and, in concert with his new allies, who had not only captured 
the Imperial City of Delhi but had overrun a great portion of 
the Punjab, planned the reduction of Oude. Alarmed at the 
threatened danger, Shooja-oo-dowlah entered into a confederacy 
with the hereditary enemies of his family, the llohillahs, and 
when the Mahrattas invaded Kohilcund, carrying desolation in 
their path aud destroying thirteen hundred villages in little 
more than a month, Shoojah-oo-dowlah came to the rescue, sur- 
prised the camp of Sindea, the Mahratta Commander, and drove 
him across the Ganges. Ahmed Shah was at this time making 
his fourth descent on Hindostan, and called on the Mahom- 
medan Chiefs to join his standard against the Mahrattas. The 
JRoaillalis did so, but Shoojah-oo-dowlah hesitated between the 
two evils of AfFgban and Maliratta enmity. A move on Anop- 
shuhur on the Oude forntier, made by the Abdallee, determined 
the choice of Shoojah, who, however, while he professedly joined 
the Atfghan, kept up close communication with the Mahrattas. 
Throughout the battle of Paimeput, which took place in J anuary 
1761, the Oude Euler continued to temporize, holding his 
ground but taking as little part in the action as possible. The 
entire success of either party was contrary to his views. He 
desired a balance of power, which would check a universal 
monarchy either Hindoo or Atfghan. 

We must here retrace our steps. In the year 1758, when 
the wretched Emperor, Alumgeer Second, was in daily danger of 
death from his own Vizier, Ghazee-ood-deen, he connived at the 
escape from Delhi of his heir. Prince Alee-gohur (afterwards 
Shah Alum,) who, after seeking an asylum in various quarters, 
was honorably received by Shoojah-oo-dowlah and by the kins- 
man of the latter, Mahommed Kooli Khan, the Governor of 
Allahabad. Thus supported, and having received from his own 
father the investiture of the Government of Bengal, Behar and 
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Orissa^ Prince Alee-goliur crossed the Caramnassa Plvcr, with 
a design of expelling the English and their puppet, Nawab Jaf- 
fier Ali. At the head of a motley band of adventurers, the 
1 rince appeared before Patna ; and, so ill was that place suppli- 
ed, that he might have taken it, had not his principal officer, 
Mahommed Kooli Khan, suddenly left him, in the hope of re- 
covering the Fort of Allahabad, which had been treacherously 
seized by his kinsman Shoojah. Alee-gohiir was now obliged 
to relinquish his attempt ; but, two years after, (in 1760) though 
driven in the interval to the greatest distress for the very neces- 
saries of life, he was again contemplating an attempt on Ben- 
gal, when his father was put to death, — another victim to the 
sanguinary Ghazee-ood-deen. The Prince, assuming the va- 
cant title of Emperoi’, appointed Shooja-oo-dowlah his Vizier, 
with a view of securing the support of that Noble ; and now 
appeared again as Shah Alum before Patna, cut off a small 
British detachment, and might have got possession of that city, 
had he acted vigorously. Tt would be foreign to our subject to 
detail the circumstances by which the English were victorious, 
and Shah Alum was compelled to confirm their creature Cossim 
Ali, in his viccroyalttj of Bengal. The crest-fallen Emperor 
prepared, as soon as possible, for his return to Delhi, on the 
guarantee of his new Vizier, of Nujeeb-oo-dowlah and other 
Chiefs. He was anxious also to obtain the protection of a Bri- 
tish esgort, but though there was much desire lo grant one he 
was only escorted by Major Carnac to the border of Behar. 

In 1763, Cossim Ali was driven by the oppressions of the 
English, and their disregard of all decency in the matter of the 
inland trade, to abolish all duties on the internal commerce of 
the country. This measure, which should have been warmly 
encouraged by the British authorities, was the main cause of the 
liostilities that followed. One outrage brought on another. Mr. 
Ellis, the most violent and injudicious of the many violent men 
then in authority, precipitated matters at Patna. The result 
was that Cossim Ali was removed, and Jafficr Ali restored to 
the musnud. Cossim Ali could still muster some troops, with 
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which he met the British, was defeated, and on his fliglit per- 
petrated that massacre of his English prisoners which will brand 
his name as long as it is remembered. After this act of butchery, 
he fled for refuge to Soojah-oo-dowlah, taking with him 
three hundred and eighty-five elephants loaded with treasure. 
The exile offered Soojah a lakh of Rs. for every day’s march, 
and half that sum for every halt, as long as the war might last, 
with three millions sterling, and the cession of the Patna dis- 
trict on the recovery of Bengal, if he would join him against 
the English. But Cossim Ali, desiring to have two strings to 
his bow, offered at the same time, a large bribe to the Emperor 
for his own appointment to the Viceroyship of Oude, in super- 
cession of Soojah-oo-dowlah. The latter intercepted Cossim 
Ali’s letter and forthwith placed him under restraint, after gain- 
ing over Sumroo and other Military Officers with their troops. 
A mutiny in the English Camp cramped, for a time, the I^ritish 
Commander, but on the 22nd October 1764 the battle of Buxar 
decided the fate not only of Bengal and Behar, but of Oude. 

The immediate result of the’ battle was the surrender of the 
unliappy Emperor, who, instead of having been reinstated at 
Delhi, had been detained prisoner by his Vizier. The latter 
also begged for terms, .and offered fifty-eight lakhs to the English 
Government and Army. The victors refused to make any terms 
until Cossim Ali and Sumroo had been surrendered. The Vi- 
zier had plundered and arrested the former, but hesitated to 
surrender him : he offered, however, to connive at his escape, 
and to cause the assassination of Sumroo. As the British Com- 
mander would not accede to this proposal, the ncgociation with 
the Vizier failed ; and arrangements were made with the Em- 
peror, stipulating that he should be placed in possession of Shoo- 
jah-oo-dowlah’s dominions, including Allahabad, and should in 
return grant Benares and Ghazeepoor to the British. Hosti - 
lities were accordingly recommenced against the ^Vizier; the 
British Troops entered Oude, and took possession of Lucknow, 
the capital; while Shoojah-oo-dowlah, sending his family for 
refuge to Bareilly, sought for allies in every quarter. But when 
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tlie news of the proposed arrangements readied England, the 
Court of Directors were exceedingly alarmed. Tliey sent out 
podtivc orders against any suclu/6>;ii,v,/,v/ scheme of enlarging the 
British territory, and forbade all meddling with Delhi politics. 
The despatch arrived just in time to save the Vizier, who had 
been delcated in a skirmish at Korah on the drd May 17G5. 
Deserted by his Kohilhih and iMahratta allies, he came into Ge^ 
neral Carnac’s Camp on the 19th of the same month, and threw 
himself on British mercy. Not being behind the scenes, the 
Vizier was astonished and delighted at the moderation of the 
terms granted to him, which were that he should pay fifty lakhs 
ot ItupcGS to the British : that he should pledge himself not to 
molest Bulwunt Singh, the Zemindar of Benares, and that he 
should cede Allahabad and Korah to the Emperor. It is a 
curious feature in this case, and a damning proof how iniquit. 
ous had been our proceedings in Bengal, that the Vizier, now 
at the mercy ol his conquerors and ready to cede all or any 
portion of his territory, yet demurred against admitting the 
English to trade, free of all duties. Government probably felt 
the justice of his apprehensions, for in the woids ofiMills, ‘‘ Clive 
agreed, in the terms of the treaty, to omit the very names of 
trade and factories.” 

Next year, (1706) Lord Clive had an interview with the Em- 
peror and the Vizier at Chupra. The latter again expressed 
his satisfaction at the terms of peace, and paid up the fifty lakhs 
of Kupccs; and the Emperor again, vainly, rc(iuested an escort 
to Delhi. This first treaty did not involve any riglit of Internal 
interference on the part of the British ; yet little time elapsed 
before very stringent terms were dictated. They rclincpiished 
Oude because they would not, or it was supj)osed in England, 
eould not, keep it. They did not give it to the Emperor, because 
they considered thlt such a gift would imply future protection, 
and involve them in the wars of Upper India, a dilemma from 
which Government believed itself to have escaped by restoring 
the Vizier. On the conclusion of these arrangements, a Brigade 
of British troops remained in the Allahabad district for the 
% 
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support of the IVing and the Vizier against the Mahrattas, witli- 
out any provision for the payment of the Brigade by those wlio 
benefited by its services. In the year 1766, however, the Court 
of Directors wrote, as all our views and expectations are 
confined within tlie Caramnassa, we are impatient to hear that 
our troops are recalled from Allahabad.” During the same year 
the Bengal Government became alarmed at the military schemes 
of the Vizier, at his amazing improvement in making small 
arms,” and at the large levies of troopa entertained by him. In 
consequence of these suspicions, a deputation was sent to meet 
the Vizier at Benares, towards the end of 1768, when, after a 
warm discussion and much opposition on his part, he agreed to 
reduce his Army to 35,000 men, of whom 10,000 were to be 
cavalry and only ten battalions were to be trained sepahis. 

About this time Shoojah seized one of his. principal otficers^ 
Rajah Bence Bahadoor, and caused his eyes to be put out* 
An attempt was made to procure British interference in his fa- 
vor, but the reply given was, that the Vizier was master with- 
in his own dominions.” The occasion was an ill chosen one for 
announcing the fact; but it would liave been well had the law 
continued. In the year 1769, tliree of the Oude Battalions mu- 
tinied ; they were promptly put down, but their conduct some- 
what reconciled the Vizier to the late compulsory reduction of 
his troops. In 1771, the Emperor left Allahabad and threw him- 
self into the arms of the Mahrattas, after having made some 
secret terms with the Vizier for the cession of Allahabad. The 
next year the Mahrattas threatened Rohilcimd and thereby 
Oude. Upon this the Vizier entered into terms with the llo- 
hillah Chiefs, and induced the Calcutta Council to allow Sir 
Robert Barker to accompany him with a British Brigade. Tlie 
combined force, however, did not prevent the Mahrattas from 
penetrating to the very heart of Rohilcund fcl even threatening 
Oude. It was during this campagin that the Vizier made the 
arrangement with the Roliillah Chiefs, to relieve them of their 
Mahratta scourge, in return for which they were to pay him a 
aubsidy of forty lakhs of Rupees. The failure of payment was* 
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the excuse for the famous, or rather infamous, Iloliillah Wan 
111 the year 1773 the district of Korah was included within the 
line of British defensive operations ; but Colonel Champion, the 
Commander of tlic advanced Brigade, was enjoined that, not a 
single sepoy was to pass the frontiers of the Ahzicr’s territories.” 
The measure was induced by the forced grant of Korah and Al- 
lahabad by the Emperor to his jailors, the Mahrattas, which ces- 
sion the British authorities determined to oppose, and to reserve 
its ultimate destination to themselves. 

Up to this time, the diplomatic relations between tlic two 
Governments appear to have been conducted by a Captain 
Harper, who commande l a Regiment of Sepoys in attendance 
on thp Vizier. Mr. Hastings however desired to have a person 
in his own confidence at Lucknow, and therefore recalled Cap- 
tain Harper. The order was opposed by Sir Robert Barker, the 
Commander- in- Chief, who, on his own authority, sent the Cap- 
tain back to the Vizier. The Governor-General was not a man 
to be so bearded ; he carried his point after some angry corres- 
pondence, the commencement of that acrimony which prevailed 
in the discussion of Oude affairs during Mr. Hastings’ adminis- 
tration, and which has been so prominent a feature in most of 
the discussions that,havc since occurred regarding that Province. 
In September 1773, Mr. Hastings met Shoojah-oo-dowlah with 
a view of revising the treaty, as the latter might call upon the 
Company for assistance, and yet was under no defined obligation 
to defray the additional charge thrown upon them by affording 
such assistance.” On the 19th of the same month the new trea- 
ty was concluded, making over the districts of Allahabad and 
Korah to the Vizier, on condition of his paying to the Company 
the sum of fifty lakhs of Rupees, and stipulating that he should 
defray the charges of such portion of the British troops as he 
might require ; which were fixed at two lakhs and ten thousand 
Rupees per month for each Brigade. At this meeting the Vizier 
felt the Governor- General’s pulse as to the support he was like- 
ly to receive in his project, already contemplated, against tho 
Rohillahs. 

2 M 2 
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JMr. Hastings took the opportunity to arrange for tlie reception 
of a permanent British Kesident at Lucknow, telling the Vizier 
at a private conference that, he desired it himself ; but unless 
‘ it was equally the Vizier’s wish, he would neither propose nor 
‘ consent to it.” Shoojah declared he would bo delighted, and 
Mr. Middleton was accordingly appointed. Scarcely had the 
Governor joined his Council when the Vizier wrote that he un- 
derstood Ilafiz liuhinut and the other Bohillah Sirdars were 
about to take possession of Etawah and the rest of the middle 
Doab, which he would never allow, especially as they had not 
‘ made good a daum of the forty lakhs of liupces, according to 
Hheir agreement.” The Vizier added, ‘^on condition of the 
‘ entire expulsion of the llohillahs, I will pay to the Company 
^ the sum of forty lakhs of Rupees in ready money, whenever 1 
^ shall discharge the English troops ; and until the expulsion of 
^ the Roliillahs shall be ellcctcd, I will pay the expenses of the 
‘ English troops ; that is to say, I will pay the sum of Rupees 
^ 2,10,000 monthly.” The Council affected some squeiunish- 
ness about the Doab, which however they did not prevent the 
Vizier from seizing. Respecting the operations against Rohil- 
cund, they gave a half-and-half sort of jjuswer, hut held a Bri- 
gade in readiness to await the requisition of the Vizier. 

The tale of the Rohilcund campaign has been often told ; we 
shall not add to the number of narratives. Suffice it to say that 
the brunt of the battle of Kuttera fell on the British Detach- 
ment, Colonel Champion reporting that the Vizier had evinced 
the most ‘‘ shameful pusillanimity.” The English Commander 
was however not an unprejudiced judge. Shoojah-oo-dowlah, 
whatever were his faults, was never before accused of cowardice, 
and on several occasions, especially at Biixar, evinced great 
courage. It is to the credit of Colonel Champion that he did 
not like the work in which he was employed ; and looking with 
abhorrence at the desolation caused by the Oude Troops, who 
had ill supported him in the fight, he was not chary of his re- 
marks on them or on their Prince. But it is no proof that a 
Rative Chief is a coward because he does not fight, He often 
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looks on to await the result of the tiny. The British Brigade 
were Shoojah’s mercenaries ; they were hired to fight his battles. 
He let them do so, and we are by no means eertaiii, if the 
battle of Kuttera liad gone against the British, and Colonel 
Champion had fallen Instead of Hafiz Buhinut, that the isolated 
English Brigade would not have found a foe instead of friend 
in Shoojah-oo-dowlah. This campaign, with all its concomitant 
circumstances, forms the darkest spot in Indo-British History. 
Little can be said in behalf of the Vizier, and no soj^histry can 
extenuate the conduct of a Governor and his Council, who hired 
out their troops for butcher work, openly avowing that they did 
so because they required the offered subsidy to meet t)ie pres- 
sure on the local finances, and to answer the demands of the 
home Government. Having given this unqualified opinion, it is 
just to add that report greatly exaggerated the virtues of the 
llohillahs as well as the atrocities of their destroyers. Warren 
Hastings’ conduct was made a party question both in India and 
England, and his deeds were accordingly misrepresented by ciic- 
inics and slurred over by friends. 

The liohillali War was scarcely concluded, when the new ar- 
rangements for the Government of India gave Mr. Hastings’ o])- 
ponents a majority in Council. They lost no time in j)ronouiic- 
ing their disapi)roval of his measures ; tlicy recalled ]\Ir. Mid- 
dleton, the Besident he had placed at Lucknow, and gave the 
appointment to a Mr. Bristow, notwithstanding his being per- 
sonally obnoxious to the Governor General. The men, however, 
who thus stigmatized Hastings’ measures, carried their zeal for 
reform no further than words. They scrupled not to receive the 
wages of iniquity. They not only pressed the Vizier for pay- 
ment of the subsidy, but took advantage of the critical state of 
Ids affairs to raise their demand on him. The earthly career, 
however, of Shoojah-oo-dowlah drew near its close. He obtain- 
ed Mr. Hastings’ sanction for his return to Fyzabad, that he 
might make arrangements for liquidating his engagements to 
Government. On reaching his capital, he was seized with a vio- 
lent illness which terminated his life. He expired on the 26th 
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January 1775, and was succeeded by liis eldest son, ]\Iirza 
Alliance, wlio assumed the name of Asoph ood dowla. 

No public man, not Cromwell himself, has ever been painted 
in more opposite colours than Slioojah-oo-dowlah. Taking 
Colonel Duff’s version, the Yizier was the infamous son of a 
‘ still more infamous Persian pedlar,” * * cruel, treacherous, 

‘ unprincipled, deceitful; possessing not one virtue except per- 
^ sonal courage.” Yet the same writer shews that when danger 
gathered round, Shoojahhad sufficient resolution to relinquish the 
pleasures of the Harem, and the field sports to which he was ad- 
dicted, that he might set himself to reform the discipline of his 
troops, and retrieve the embarrassments of his finance. On the 
other hand, Francklin describes the Vizier as an excellent Ma- 
‘ gistrate, a lover of justice, and anxiously desirous of the pros- 
^ perity of his country.” Still stronger is the praise bestowed by 
Jonathan Scott. lie says of Shoojali-oo-dowlah that, a 
‘ prince he was wise and dignified in character, as a private man, 

‘ affable, humane, and generous.” * * * Sincerely beloved 

^ by his own subjects, even the sons of Hafiz Kuhniut wept at 
' his death.” From these discordant materials, and the lact that 
after having virtually lost his sovereignty at Buxar, he not only 
recovered his position, but left to his son an inheritance nearly 
double what he had received from his own father ; it may be in- 
ferred that Shoojah-oo-dowlah was an able, energetic and intel- 
ligent prince, and that he possessed at least the ordinary virtues 
of Eastern Ilulers. 

Asoph-ood-dowla lost no time in sending a pesheush, or 
offering, to the Emperor, with five thousand men ; they arrived 
just in time to relieve the unfortunate Monarch from the hands 
of Zabita Khan, and the opportune aid secured for their sender 
the post of Vizier, in succession to his father. The province of 
Oude had now descended to the fourth generation, and the office 
of Vizier to the third. On the accession of Asoph-ood-dowla, 
the Calcutta Council affected to consider that the treaty with 
his father died with his death. After much discussion the new 
Kesident, Mr. Bristow, negociated fresh terms, on the 21st May 
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1773, the diief clauses of Avhicli were, that the Vizier shouhl 
CLHle Benares and Ghazeepoor, worth 23 lakhs annually, to tlie 
Company; raise the monthly subsidy from Ivii pecs 2,10,000 to 
2,60,000 for the service of a IJrltish -Brinadc, and agree to dis- 
miss all foreigners from his service, and to deliver up Cossiiu Ali 
and Sumroo, if they should ever fall into his hands, lie further 
consented to pay up all arrears due by his Hither. In return for 
these advantages, the English undertook to defend Oude, in- 
cluding Korah and Allahabad, as also the late conquests in Ko- 
hilcund and the Doab. The services of a second Brigade, en- 
titled the temporary Brigade” were, at the same time, placed 
at the disposal of the Vizier. 

Another aflair was now transacted, important at the time, and 
pregnant with future evil. The British Agent, supported by 
the anti-IIasliugs’ majority at the Council tabic, made over the 
treasures of the late Vizier to his widow, the Baho (Bhow) 
Begum, Who was likewise put in possession of a princely Jagheer. 
To her this wealth proved a fatal possession, leading to the atro- 
cities afterwards practised on herself and her servants. On the 
part of our Government the bestowal of it was both unreason- 
able and unprecedented. Slioojah had died, largely their debtor, 
and the sum now made over to his widow effectually barred the 
settlement of their claims. The Begum, it is true, claimed the 
money as a legacy from her husband : but it is almost needless 
to say that under no native Government would such a be{[ue3t, 
even if actually made, have been carried into effect. Uninter- 
fered with, Asoph-ood-dowla would have assumed possession of 
his father’s wealth as naturally as of his place, and his mother 
would have been satisfied with wliatever Jagheer or pension he 
assigned her. But party spirit in Calcutta divided the house of 
Oude against itself, and involved the ruler in difhculties which 
issued in crimes perpetrated by him against his mother, at the 
instigation of a British Governor-General. 

■ The first year of the new Nawab’s authority had not passed 
before he was surrounded by perplexities. The arrears of sub- 
sidy not coming iii, tunkhwtvs or orders on the Ke venue, were 
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obtained for four laklis per annum, and the Baho Bcguin wa.^ in- 
duced, at the intercession of the llesidcnt, to assist the necessi- 
ties of the state with fifty-six lakhs of liupces, on condition how- 
ever of Mr. Bristow’s ratifying her son’s cngagenieiit not to mo- 
lest her with further demands. The Nawab had at lengtli lei- 
sure to attend to the state of his army. Desiring to introduce 
discipline among his troops, he applieil for, and obtained, the 
services of several European Officers. They were not ill receiv- 
ed by the soldiery, but soon after, on the discharge of some Ir- 
regulars, a mutiny broke out. An engagement took place be- 
tween the Kegulars and the Matchlockmen ; 2,oOO of the latter 
supported an engagement for some time with great s[)irit against 
15,000 regulars, repeatedly repulsing them. The fight was only 
brought to an end by the explosion of a tumbrel. The muti- 
neers lost six hundred men and the IS'awab’s Sepahis three hun- 
dred. 

While such was the condition of the Army, the Nawab gave 
himself up to drunkenness and dissipation. All authority fell 
into the hands of the iMinistcr, Moortaza Khan, whose rule was, 
however, brief. Kwajah Busunt, a eunuch, but the bravest sol- 
dier in the service, took advantage of the general dissatisfaction 
to encourage a party in favour of Saadut Ali, the second and 
favourite son of the late Vizier. Kwajah Busunt in\itcd the 
minister to a banquet. In the midst of the feast, making some 
excuse for quitting the guest chamber, he gave the signal for the 
slaughter of the unwary Moortaza Khan in the midst of the 
nautch girls and singers. Asoph-ood-dowlah himself had been 
invited to the entertainment, probably that he too might be got 
rid of ; the murderer however, reeling from the effects of the 
debauch in which he had participated, came boldly into the pre- 
sence, and boasted of the deed he had performed. The Nawab 
ordered him to be executed on the spot. Saadut Ali hearing 
of what had occurred, and alarmed for his own safety, imme- 
diately took horse and fled beyond the frontier. Thus, in one 
day, the Vizier lost his Minister, his General, and his Brother. 

The troops were still in a very unsettled ^tatc, and discontent 
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regarding the new arrangements and the introduction of British 
officers daily increased. Some of tlie European officers were so 
maltreated by their own men that they fled to the nearest Eng- 
lish camp ; others braved the storm, but it was only by the time- 
ly arrival of two of the Company’s Battalions that the mutineers 
were reduced or disbanded. 

Such was the state of the army. The finances were in scarce- 
ly less disorder. The regular subsidy was originally 25 \ lakhs, 
the F rancis junto raised it to 31|,, but what with the expense of 
the temporary Brigade, extra troops, and numerous officers em- 
ployed with the Glide Army, as well as various miscellaneous ac- 
counts, the demands during seven years of Mr. Hastings’ adminis- 
tration averaged 100 lakhs annually, while, in spite of constant 
screwing, the receipts only averaged seventy lakhs ; leaving in 
1781 a deficit of 2^/ crores ofEupees. To meet this frightful 
item, there was a materially decreased revenue. 

Another point here rc(|uires remark. We have said that Mr. 
Middleton was recalled by the majority in Council, as one of 
their first measures. j\fr. Hastings no sooner recovered his as- 
cendancy by the death of Colonel Monson in 1776, than he re- 
moved Bristow and reinstated Middleton. The former tvas res- 
tored in 1780, in obedience to repeated and positive orders 
from the Court of Directors, which, however, were only obeyed 
on a compromise with Mr. Francis. Mr. Bristow was displaced 
a second time in 1781, by the Governor- General, who said that 


* On Omlc financial questions Mr. IMill is both ambif^iions and contradictory. 
At page 629, volume 2d (quarto edition) he states “ the debt with which he (the 
Nawab) stood charj^od in 1780 amounted to the sum of 61,400,000,” but at 
650 remarks that althou^^h when the treaty of Chuiiar was concj tided (in 1781,) 
“ the balance appeared to stand at forty- four lakhs,” tlie demand next year (1782) 
“ by claims of unknown balances” exceeded considerably two crores and a half, 
that is, were at least equal to twice the annual revenue of the whole country.” In 
the text we have shewn that the current demand having been from 70 to 180 lakhs, 
and the receipts having averaged only seventy lakhs, there needed no ‘^claims of 
unknown balances” to swell the amount of deficit. The last portion, moreover, of 
the quotation making the total revenue to be only one and a quarter crorc, dovetails 
ill with Mr. Mill’s own shewing at page 493, volume 3, that the Kevenue in 1801 
was about Rs. 2,30,12,929. An increase of more than a million of money during 
twenty years of progressive deterioration I Mr. Mill quotes Middleton for his first 
statement, and “ Papers” for the second, but appears to have overlooked their dis- 
crepancy. 


2N 
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he required to have a confidential Agent at Lucknow. To com- 
plete the st^ry of the bandying about of Agents, we may here 
mention that Mr. Bristow was again restored by orders from 
home in 1782, and, finally, again ousted by Mr. Hastings in 
1783. The Governor-General affected to have acted only for 
the public good in these several transfers. He declared he had no 
personal dislike for the man he so repeatedly removed, and 
much respect for his conduct ; but, " the creature Bristow” (as 
on one occasion Mr. Hastings registered him,) was odious in 
his eyes, inasmuch as that gentleman’s appointment to Lucknow 
was a standing proof of his own discomfiture in Council. The 
Governor- General hated him accordingly, and few men loved or 
hated as did Warren Hastings. 

This double explanation is requiste as a clue to the proceed- 
ings we have next to record. In the year 1780-81, the finances 
of the Company were in a most disastrous condition. The au- 
thorities had reckoned on certain sums from the Vizier, and 
were disappointed. Mr. ^Hastings, therefore, determined, him- 
self to proceed to Lucknow. In August 1781, the Governor- 
General reached Benares when the outbreak occurred, provok- 
ed by his arbitrary proceedings against Kajah Chey t Singh. Dur- 
ing these transactions, Mr. Hastings, as usual, evinced great 
courage, the Nawab great fidelity. The latter joined Mr. ILus- 
tings in September at Chunar, when he contrived to convert the 
Governor- General from a violent and imperious task-master into 
a warm advocate. For two years the Nawab’s remonstrances and 
entreaties had been treated with contempt or indifference : they 
were now listened to and complied with, and for a brief space ho 
was treated with respect. An arrangement was effected that led 
to the withdrawal of the temporary Brigade and three Kegiments 
of Cavalry, leaving only one Brigade and one Kegiment to be 
paid by the Vizier. He was also allowed to resume all jagheers, 
giving cash for certain estates guaranteed by the Company; 
all British officers were also withdrawn ; and sanction was given 
to plunder the two Begums, the wife and mother of Shoojah-oo- 
dowlah, though, as already observed, one of them had been pre- 
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vioiisly guaranteed by Mr. Bristow. The result of the several 
'' arrangements was, an immediate supply of fifty-five Lakhs 
‘ of ready money to the Company, and a stipulation for the pay- 
‘ ment of an additional twenty lakhs, to eoraplete the liquidation 
^ of his debt to them.” 

Approving entirely of the decrease of the Nawab’s permanent 
burthen thus effected, we cannot too strongly reprobate the mode 
by which he was authorized, and indeed eventually urged, to 
raise present funds. Mr. Hastings’ defenders vindicate hjs pro- 
ceedings towards the Begums, on the ground that these ladies 
abetted Cheyt Singh’s rebellion, and that they had no right to 
tlie treasure they possessed. The latter statement is true. One 
wrong, however, does not justify another I What had been 
granted and guaranteed, even wrongfully, should have been res- 
pected. The falsity of the first plea has been frequently shewn. 
We need not, therefore, here repeat the evidence. If any justi- 
fication ‘for the Governor-General is to be found in the fact, it 
is true that he was at this time put to his wits end for cash. As 
the Court of Directors importuned him, so he pressed the Oude 
Government, Such was his anxiety on the subject that in May 
1782, he deputed his secretary, Major* Palmer, to Lucknow, 
with the express object of realizing the arrears of subsidy. The 
mission gave such offence to Mr. Middleton that he resigned 
his appointment ; and to add to the Governor-General’s difficul- 
ties, his own special Agent allowed himself to be talked over 
and stultified by the Oude officials. 

Large as was the balance due, the Major was persuaded into 
believing that the sheet was clear ; and instead of enforcing old 
claims he listened to offers of a loan. Mr. Hastings was much 
provoked both at the gullibility of Major Palmer and at Mr. 
Middleton’s abandonment of his post in his (the Governor - 
General’s) difficulty. He wrote to Mr. M. in severe terms ; 
and on the 10th August 1782, addressed Hyder Beg the Oude 
Minister under his own hand, in a most extraordinary letter, 
considering it to be addressed to the minister of a sovereign 
possessing a shadow of independence. After telling Hyder Beg 

2 N 2 
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that he owed his position to him (the Governor-General) and 
that he had been disappointed ih him, he added, I now plainly 
tell you that you are answerable for every misfortune and defect 
of the Nawab Vizier’s Government.” He then demanded that 
the balance due to the Company should be liquidated by the 
end of the year, or threatened that Ilyder Beg should be made 
over to the tender mercies of his master, for the examination of 
his conduct. Hyder Beg understood full well the process by 
which the examination of the conduct of disgraced ministers was 
conducted in Oude as elsewhere. Stringent, however, as were 
the measures taken, they did not realize the subsidy. They did 
not effect Mr. Hastings’ wishes, but they did much to uj)set the 
authority of the Nawab in his own territory. 

Mr. Hastings had very correct ahsiract notions on the subject 
of interference. His practice and theory was, however, sadly 
at variance. When money was wanted for the Company he 
stuck at nothing. His two nominees, Middleton aiuVBalmcr, 
had failed him ; and he now in despair rc-api)ointcd the Com- 
pany’s protege, IMr. Bristow, arming him with the most exten- 
sive authority. The new Agent was informed that the Besi- 
^ dent must be the slave and vassal of the Minister, or the Minister 
‘ at the absolute devotion of the Resident * * * it will be ncccs- 
^ sary to declare to him (the Minister) in the plainest terms, the 
‘ footing and conditions on which he shall be pcrinittgd to retain 
‘ his place ; with the alternative of dismission, and a scrutiny in- 
‘ to his past conduct, if he refuses.” Mr. Bristow was further 
told that he was to control the appointment of officers, nay, 
peremptorily to oppose it” when he (the Resident) considered 
opposition in any case advisable. In the face, however, of such 
instructions, Mr. Hastings was not ashamed, in October 1783, 
to thus characterize the Resident’s conduct : ‘‘ Mr. Bristow, 
< after an ineffectual attempt to draw the minister Hyder Beg in- 
‘ to a confederacy with him to usurp all the powers of the Go- 
‘ vernment, proceeded to an open assumption of them to himself.” 
And, on the strength of this shameless allegation, Mr. Bristow 
was, for the third time, removed. 
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Unable to realize his views by proxy, Mr. Hastings, in March 
1784, again visited Lucknow, where he remained five months, 
during which time he effected the liquidation of a further portion 
of the Vizier’s debt, removed another detachment of Troops, 
restored a portion of the conhscated jagliccrs, and endeavoured 
to put the Oude affairs into some sort ot order. At llenarcs, on 
his return, he addressed the home Government in these prophetic 
words. “ If new demands are raised on the Vizier, and accounts 
‘ overcharged on one side, with a wide latitude taken on the 
‘ other to swell his debts beyond the means of payment, if poli- 
' tical dangers are portended on which to ground the plea of 
‘ burthening his country with unnecessary defences and enor- 
‘ mous subsidies, the results would be fatal.” nMr. Hastings 
knew how wide a latitude he had liimself taken, “ to swell the 
Nawab’s” debts beyond the means of payment, and judging of 
the future by the past, he concluded that another Governor- 
General might arise who, portending political dangers, would 
make them “ the plea of burthening his (viz. the Vizier’s) coun- 
try with unnecessary defences and enormous subsidies.” In 
short, Warren Hastings foretold, in 1784, exactly what occurred 
in 1801. 

AVe have entered 'somewhat fully into tlie occurrences of Mr. 
Hastings’ administration, as they gave their colouring to the 
British connexion with Oude. 

When Lord Cornwallis assumed the Government of India, the 
Oude Minister, Ilyder Beg, was sent to wait on Ilis Lordshijx 
The negociations that ensued were concluded on the 21st July 
1787, by a treaty, relieving the Vizier from certain balances 
still due; and declaring liim in all respects independent within 
his own territory. The letter of the Governor-General contain- 
ed the following remarkable paragraph : — “ It is my firm inten- 
^ tion not to embarrass you with further expense than that in- 
^ curred by the Company from their connexion with your Ex- 
* cellency, and for the protection of your country which, by the 
‘ accounts, I find amounts to fifty lakhs of i yzabad Rupees per 
‘ }'ear. It is my intention, from the date of this agreement, that 
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‘ your Excellency shall not be charged with any excess on this 
* sum, and that no further demand shall be made ; any addition- 
‘ al aid by the Company is to bo supplied on a fair estimate.” 

The abuses of the Oude Government repeatedly attracted 
the attention of Lord Cornwallis and Sir John Shore. Both 
were anxious to effect some reform, but were deterred by the 
difficulty of interfering with any good effect. At length, the 
Vizier’s extravagance and debauchery brought affairs into such 
terrific disorder that, in the year 1797, Sir John Shore proceed- 
ed to Lucknow. His visit, however, had a double purpose. 
The ostensible, and we hope chief design, was to give the 
Nawab good advice, but His Highness was also to be sup- 
plied with minister, and another pull was to be made at 
his purse-stnngs. The Company had resolved to strengthen 
their Cavalry, and, in the face of Lord Cornwallis’ treaty, 
it was thought convenient to make the Nawab bear a portion 
of the increased expenses attendant on this augmentation. The 
helpless Vizier consented, stipulating that the charge should 
not exceed five and a half lakhs per annum, to pay the ex- 
penses of two Regiments. The Governor- General took some 
credit to himself, that in this transaction he had talked and 
not dragooned the Nawab into concession. There was more 
difficulty in effecting a change of ministry. The Governor- 
General consented that the eunuch Almas should be appointed, 
but just as he had given his sanction, he discovered an order 
by Lord Cornwallis against the employment of that person. 
The Nawab debarred from the selection of his own favorites, 
at length consented to receive Tufuzzel Hoosein, a learned, able, 
and we believe respectable, man who then held the office of 
Oude Vakeel in Calcutta. It was however a sore trial of the 
honesty of that minister to be thus brought from Calcutta and 
forced upon his Sovereign by the Lord Paramount. Had Sir 
John Shore been as experienced in human nature as he was in 
revenue details, and in Indian politics, he would not have thus 
introduced the new minister to the Nawab, directly as the crea- 
ture of the British Government 
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Scarcely had the Governor-General left Lucknow, when the 
Vizier died, and the disposal of the Viceroyalty of Oude was in 
the hands of a simple English gentleman. Wc arc bound to re- 
cord our opinion that Vizier Ali was unjustly treated. The plea 
of his spurious birth would not, by Mahommedan law, have in- 
terfered with his, succession; and never would have weighed 
with the English authorities had he not rendered himself obnoxi- 
ous to them by desiring to degrade Tufuzzel Iloosein the minis- 
ter, who was considered as the representative of the English 
influence.” Tufuzzel Hoosein met Sir John Shore on his way 
to Lucknow with all sorts of stories about the violence and de- 
bauchery of the Lord Vizier Ali, but the Governor- General 
seemed to forget that this report might be biassed by personal 
motives ; perhaps, too, he was unaware that Tufuzzel Iloosein 
had been the tutor of Saadut Ali, and even during Asoph-ood- 
dowla’s life was suspected of intriguing in favor of the Vizier’s 
brother; But enough ; Vizier Ali was degraded after a few 
weeks’ enjoyment of authority, and Saadut Ali was raised to the 
inusnud. New terms were of course dictated to the new Prince. 
It was no time for making objections. The treaty was signed ; 
and protected by British bayonets, the new Nawab entered his 
capital. dlie ex-ruler, similarly guarded, was removed to 
Benares. 

The treaty thus made was signed on the 21st February 1798. 
It raised the subsidy from fifty-six to seventy-six lakhs, and pro- 
vided for the discharge of all arrears. The fortress ot Allahabad 
was ceded, and the sum of eight lakhs of rupees made over for 
its repairs. Three lakhs were likewise given for the repairs of 
Futtehghur, and twelve lakhs more were to be paid for the ex- 
penses incurred in the late revolution. The Nawab, moreover, 
agreed to reduce his establishments, and to consult as to the 
mlnner of doing so with the British Government. No Europeans 
were to be allowed to settle in Oude, and no political relations 
were to exist without the knowledge of the British Government. 
In return for all this, the British guaranteed Oude, and agreed 
to maintain for .defence not less than ten thousand men. If it 
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should at any time be necessary to increase the number of troops 
beyond thirteen thousand, the Nawab was to pay the expense ; 
if they could be reduced below eight thousand, a suitable reduc- 
tion of the subsidy was to be* allowed. 

The advantages accruing to the Company from this arrange- 
ment are manifest ; it not only gave them possession of Allaha- 
bad, but it increased the subsidy twenty lakhs, and defined, 
though not distinctly, to what extent the subsidy might be 
lightened or increased. Unfortunately it left the time quite 
undetermined, and on this omission were based the unwarrant- 
able demands made by the next Governor- General in 1801. 
What will perhaps most strike the English reader of Sir John 
Shore’s treaty is, the entire omission of the slightest provision' 
for the good government of Oude. The people seemed as it 
were sold to the highest bidder. Vizier Ali was young, disso- 
lute and needy ; Saadut Ali was middle-aged, known to be pru- 
dent, and believed to be rich. Being of penurious habits, ho 
had, even on his petty allowances as a younger son, amassed se- 
veral lakhs of rupees ; and, in short, was a more promising sponge 
to squeeze than his nephew. From the general tenor of Sir 
John Shore’s life, we Relieve that his heart was in the right place, 
though this his last diplomatic transaction might, if taken alone, 
lead us to a different conclusion. Wherever his heart was, his 
head at least must have been wool-gathering. He set a bad 
precedent. He made the musnud of Oude a mere transferable 
property in the hands of the British Governor, and he left the 
people of Oude at the mercy of a shackled and guaranteed 
Euler. . This may have been liberality, but it was liberality of 
a very spurious sort. Much as we admire Lord Teignmouth’s 
domestic character, we are obliged entirely to condemn the 
whole tenor of his Oude negotiations. Historians have hitherto 
let him down lightly, but his Lordship may be judged by the 
same standard as other public officers ; by the right or by the 
wrong that he committed, and not by his supposed motives, or 
his private character. 

A Governor-General of far different calibre succeeded. One 
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of tlie first objects of the Marquis of Wellesley, on his assump- 
tion of the Government of India, was the reftrmationor rather 
the reduction of the Oude Army, and the substitution in their 
stead of a British force. The iS’awab set his face against the 
measure. The Governor-(jcneral was not to be thus baffled. 
Early in 1799 he applied for the services of the Adjutant- 
General of the army, Colonel Scott, an able and respectable, 
but austere man. In the first instance he was placed at the 
service of Mr. Lumsden, the Kesident, but the latter gentleman 
was shortly after recalled, and the appointment bestowed on 
Colonel Scott. So stringent were the measures now taken, that 
Saadut Ali threatened to resign the musnud. It was but a 
threat, and intended to alarm or to mollify his persecutors. The 
Governor-General however seized upon the words, and putting 
his own constructions on them, insisted on their literal fulfil- 
)ucnt ; adding a proviso, which, at any rate, the Nawab had 
never contemplated, that on his abdication the East India Com- 
pany should inherit the principality of Oude, to the injury of 
his own children. Much disgraceful altercation ensued. The 
Governor-General returned the Nawab’s remonstrances with 
angry and threatening remarks ; insisted on the immediate exe- 
cution of his orders, and finally marched the Britisli troops into 
Oude without sanction of the nominal ruler. The Ivcsidcnt 
issued orders to the district otlicers to receive and provide for the 
English Battalions, and was obeyed. Haadut Ali now lelt him- 
self within the iron grasp of a power that could crush him, and 
made the most abject appeals for mercy. The Governor Gene- 
ral however, seized this opportunity for carrying out his own 
views. Kcferring to the Nawab’s previous statements regard- 
ing the inefficiency of his army and their danger to himscll ra- 
ther than to an enemy, Lord Wellesley insisted on its reduction, 
and the reception, in its stead, of a force ot twelve Battalions ol 
British Infantry, and four Begiments of Cavalry. A large por- 
tion of the Oude troops were accordingly disbanded, and so judi- 
ciously was this reduction managed by Colonel fScott, that not a 
single disturbance -ciisuod. 
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The Xawab finding himself once more secure on Ills uneasy 
throne, had tiin# to reflect how he was to bear the increased 
burthen laid upon him. His predecessor had been put to con- 
tinued shifts to discharge the subsidy of fifty lakhs ; — he had 
himself, by better economy, contrived to pay seventy- six lakhs, 
but how was he now to meet the further demand of fifty-lbiir 
lakhs, to set against which there was only a diminished expendi- 
ture of sixteen and a half lakhs caused by the reduction of a 
portion of Ids army ? He accordingly declared his entire in- 
ability to pay the required sum. The Governor-Hcneral want- 
ed just such a declaration. lie made it an excuse for the dis- 
memberment of the Principality, and proceeded to carry out 
the finance arrangements with as little delicacy as had been 
shewn in effecting the military alterations. i\Ir. Henry AVclles- 
ley was deputed as Commissioner to Lucknow, and in concert 
with the Resident, dictated the cessions tliat were to be made, 
when the former, in virtue of his office as Lieutenant-Governor 
of the ceded districts, made the primary arrangements for their 
management. The lands thus extorted were, at the time, esti- 
mated to be worth 1,35,23,474 Rupees per annum. Wc have 
had occasion, at the commencement of these remarks, to shew 
that they must now yield double that sum. 

Lord Wellesley’s conduct in this transaction was most des- 
potic. As a wise statesman he judged rightly that the subsidy 
to his Government was better secured by a territorial cession, 
tl\an by a bond for casli payment ; but, in extorting the former, 
literally at the point of the bayonet, and at the same time nearly 
doubling the subsidy, he shut his eyes to the most obvious rules 
of justice. 

This treaty which was signed on the 10th September, 1801, 
left the Nawab shorn of the best half of his territory ; we may 
easily judge in what spirit he prepared to introduce “ an ini- 
‘ proved system of administration with the adoice and assistance 
^ of the British Government f into the remainder. Such were 
the vague terms of the only stipulation contained in the pre- 
sent treaty for the benefit of the people. Wc need hardly add 
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tliAit it iciiEiIricd a dead letter. Tills may have been only a 
negative evil ; but a siinllai* looseness ol expression in Sir trohn 
Shores treaty admitted of more positive perversion. We allude 
to the provision, that when it should be necessary to increase 
the contingent beyond 13,000 men, the Nawab should pay the 
expense. ^ Sir dohn Malcolm more shrewdly than honest- 
ly observes, that if there was any meaning in the provision, 
it left the British (jovernment to judge when the necessity 
should arise, and how long it should continue. The Maniuis 
Wellesley did not dicsitate to consider that time to be when 
Oiide had just escaped invasion by Zeman Shall, and the period 
to last for ever. Therc%i/«,s’ danger from Zeman Shah ; no one 
vdu) reads the history of those times attentively can deny the fact. 
Tlie state of the Oude army, the position of Sindia, ^nd the ad- 
vance of Zeman Shah ; called for arrangements for the defence of 
(Jude. But the truth is, that almost as soon as the tidings of 
ISliah Zeman’s ai)[)roach reached the British authorities, the dan- 
ger had passed away. Sir James Craig stated before Parlia- 
ment: TIk 5 first certain accounts we had were, I believe, in 

‘ September or October, 1 rather think October (1793);” and, 
again, “ The accounts of the Shah returning from Lahore, wliich 
‘ may be considered as his abafidonmcnt of his enterprize, reacli- 
‘ cd Auopshere in January 1799.” Thus the knowledge of the 
danger lasted, at the farthest, live months. Arrangements were 
made as quickly as possible to meet the invasion ; and extra 
trooi>s were kept in Oude from November 179S, until iSovem- 
her 1799, being ten months after the Shah s retirement, and a 
special charge of more than thirty-eight lakhs ol Kupccs was 
made to cover their expenses. This was all fair and pro[)er. ft 
was right that the sum expended should be charged ; but surely 
there is no excuse for adding to the above contingent charge a 
fixed annual demand of fifty-four lakhs to cover a danger that 
no longer existed, ami which, from that day to the present, now 
forty-five years, has never arisen. Ihe claim was clearly oppos- 
ed to the spirit of Sir John Shore’s treaty, and to both the spirit 

and letter of that of Lord Cornwallis. 

2 u 2 
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One of the earliest evils resulting from Lord Wellesley’s arbi- 
trary measures was, that the llesidcnt became personally obnoxi- 
'ous to the Nawab. Colonel Scott was a man whose character 
passed unscathed through an ordeal of tlic strictest inquiry both 
in and out of parliament ; but Saadut Ali could only be expect- 
ed to see in him the instrument of disbanding a large portion of 
his own army — that chief symbol of Oriental sovereignty — tho 
a<^ent who had arrangfed the forced cession of the best half of his 
territory. Thus circumstanced, Colonel Scott could hardly be 
an acceptable ambassador, and in fact was rather deemed a h^xl 
task-master. Unfortunately his manner had in it nothing to 
compensate for the matter of the insidious duties imposed on 
him. IIai)ituated to military details, and late in life called on 
to negociate delicate questions of diplomacy and civil adminis- 
tration, Colonel Scott performed his disagreeable task rather 
•with the bluffness of the military martinet, than with the suavi- 
ty of the accomplished diplomatist. He carried out his orders 
honestly, but harshly. He effected the views of Government 
regarding the Oude Army, as well as, perhaps better than, any 
other officer of the day could have done ; but there his servic^cs 
ended. He did nothing for tlie inquoYcment of the country. 
He was rather an obstacle in ite way. Tlie Nawab having a 
reduced field of action, secure from personal danger, and hem- 
med in by British bayonets, screwed his wretched people. Tlie 
Kesident was not only unable to prevent these oppressions, but 
by the provisions of the treaty^ was compelled to be tlie instrument 
in their execution. Year after year were British troops seen 
throughout Oude realizing the revenues, enforcing the most ob- 
noxious orders, and rendering nugatory to the oppressed their 
last refuge, military opposition. Great as was the interference in 
Asoph ood-dowla’s time, it was now much greater. In former 
times the pressure of the Eesident’s authority was occasional 
and on specific questions, and was chiefly felt at Lucknow ; the 
incubus was now a dead weight bearing down the provinces, as 
well as the capital. The Nawab was also as much vexed and 
irritated as ever by the presence and conduct of the llcsident, ])y 
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lily interference in favour of, or in ojiposition to, persons and 
things in the very capital. 

Snell conduct, however, at tliis time tended les?? than formed 
to weaken the ruler’s power. The Hritlsh army was now believed 
to be at the beck of the Oude (joverninent to support its revenue 
arrangements, llie Nawab was thus, though degraded in charae- 
ter, strengthened in position. The previous (authorized) inter- 
ference had told rather' arjauist the Oude Court ; it was now 
in its favour. The powerful were now supported against the 
weak. This system went on for years, and under several Kesi- 
dents. It was brought prominently to notice when Colonel 
llaillie was In oflicc. * A long, vexatious, and fruitless corres- 
■])oiiden(!e took place between the Nawab and tlic Covernment. 
Colonel Ihiillie was anxious to promote improvements, the Nawab 
liked neither the matter nor the manner of the suggestions of- 
lered. lie cared for his cash, and for nothing else. No person 
however can read his rct)lies to Colonel Baillie’s demands with- 
out being satisfied that, under kindlier treatment at the outset, 
much might have been done with such a i)rince. Wo are speci- 
ally struck at his being in advance of the Jlengal Government 
of the day on Kevenue arrangements, (folonel Iluillie j)ro- 
posed that Atucens sl^uld be sent into the districts to collect 
statistical information, that they should visit every village, and 
})rocurc the revenue papers of former years. — “ Those papers, 
‘ after the minutest investigation which may be practicable, to 
‘ be transmitted, under the signature of the revenue officers, to 
‘ the presence, when your Excellency and I shall consider them, 
‘ and be enabled to form an accurate judgment of the real 
‘ resources and assets of every district in your dominions.”* 
ddie Nawab replied ; — “ I shall issue my orders to the Amcens, 
‘ agreeably to what you have suggested ; but I recommend that 
‘ this measure be carried into effect by actual measurement of 
^ the cultivated and waste lands, and of lands capable of being 
‘ cultivated ; in which case the exact measurement of the lands, 


* Mijuitcs of Evidence ; Appendix No. 2o, page 38.‘3. 
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‘ as well as the amount of the jumma, will be aseert:unc(l, and 
^ the boundaries of villages will also be 6xed, so as to preclude 
^ future claims* or disputes among the Zemindars on questions of 
^ unsettled boundary.”* The following reply to another sug- 
gestion shews how much better the Nawab understood his peoj)]c, 
and how much better he was able to manage Glide than was the 
Kesident. 

“Yqu suggest that such arneens as perform tlieir duties properly sli.ill 
hereaftei’ he appointed tehsildars ; but in this case, if the arneens be previously 
informed, that after ascertaining the jumma of their clakas (districts), and 
transmitting the revenue papers for ten years vvitfl tlie WasiUninki'c .n;- 
counts of tlic revenue, they will be appointed to the otlice of telisikUr, it is 
probable that, for their own future advantage, they will knowingly luwei- tli(‘ 
jumma, and stiitc less than tlie real amount. I therefore think it would h(; 
more advisable to separate the two offices entiiely : or, at all events, that no 
aineen should be ap[)oiiited telisildar in the Zillali in which he may have 
acted as anicen. In this latter mode, tlio arneens who are found to lie de- 
serving may still be rewarded, and the opiiortuuity for fraud may be 
prevented^.” 

The readers who have accompanied us through this hasty 
sketch of Saadut Aii’s career, will jierhaps concur in tlie opinion 
that his mal-government was mainly attributable to English inter- 
ference, to the resentment he felt for bis own wrongs, and the 
bitterness of soul with which he must fiave received all advice 
from his oppressors, no less than to the impunity with which they 
enabled him to play the tyrant. Lord Minto at length checked 
the Kesident’s interference against the people ; he did not tho- 
roughly understand the nature and extent of that at Court, and 
therefore disturbed not Colonel Baillic’s domestic ascendancy. 
The Marquis of Hastings looked more into the matter and pro- 
hibited it entirely. 

Saadut Ali died in July 1816, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son Rufsat-ood-dowla, under the designation of Ghazec- 
ood-deen Ilyder. His accession delighted Colonel Baillie, and 
scarcely pleased the Calcutta Government less. The new 
Nawab, of course, agreed to every proposition of the Resident, 

* Minutes of Evidence ; Appendix No. 26, page 383. 
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wlioin he addressed as “ My Uncle,” and wlio reported tliat his 
advice was not only acceptable to (iha/ee-ood-deen, but was 
iiigcntly ic([iicsted by him, Ihc very spirit of credulity seems, 
at this i)eriod, to have possessed our countrymen. Not only 
docs Colonel Eaillie app'ear to have swallowed the sur^^ared words 
of the Nawab, but the authorities in Calcutta adopted his views ; 
and, takino; advantage of what was dcAncd the amiable spirit of 
the grateful iSawab, authorized the several mea iires of reform, 
which, to say the least. Colonel Ihilllie was little com])etent to 
carry through. • 

A new light however soon broke in on the Governor-General, 
and he ascertained that Ghazec-ood-deen loved reform as little as 
Ills father had done. It was discovered that both Nawab and 
Kesttlent had been puppets in the hands of the Kesidcncy 
Moojishee, who, by threatening Ghazee-ood-deen with the fate 
of Vizier All, contrived to bend him to what were called British 
views, while he found his account in allowing the llesidcnt to 
fiincy himself the friend and counsellor of the Nawab. The dis- 
covery of these intrigues induced a porem])tory order from the 
Governor-Cieneral forbidding all interference, and the. affair 
ended in the removal of ('olonel Bailllc, who, however, had in 
the interim negotiated a loan of two crores of JIupccs. The friends 
of Lord Hastings have asserted that these loans were volun- 
tary, but Colonel Baillie has shewn the transaction in a very dif- 
ferent light. The money was extorted from the Nawab by the 
importunity of tlie Besident, who acted on repeated and urgent 
instructionsfronUhe Governor-General. During the Burmese war, 
and under another administration, a flilrd crorc was borrowed, 
we know not exactly by wliat process, but, as the greater part of 
the interest was settled on the Minister of the day, Motumed- 
ood-dowla, (more generally known in India as Aga Meer,) and 
his life, honor and property were guaranteed, it may be inferred 
that he managed tlic matter. 

Loans of this sort are generally discreditable to the borrowers; 
in Oude they have been doubly prejudicial. Most of them 
have been compulsory, and they have been the means of 
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perpetuating and immeasurably extending the guarantee yybtciii. 
The interest of each loan, whether from Nawab, King or Kegiim, 
has been settled on the connexions and servants of the several 
parties lending the money, with provision in each case that 
the pensioner was to be protected by tlie llritish Government. 
Thus, for the sake of temporary jiecimiary relief have we esta- 
blished and fo^^tered a system whicli must vitiate any Govern- 
ment, and is doubly destructive to a Native State. At Lucknow 
for years the residents held public durbars, where the guaranteed 
attended, and pleaded against'thcir own Sovereign or his servants. 
Thus w^ere the Monarch and his subjects arrayed against 
each other : thus was the Sovereign degraded in his own Capital. 

This abuse has been clicckcd ; but a still greater evil exists 
to the present day. The guaranteed are hundreds ; the privilege 
cd arc thousands. Every British Sepoy from the Oude domi- 
nions can, through his Commanding (3fficer, refer a fiscal or judi- 
cial case to the liesident. This at first sight appears a valuable 
privilege to our Native soldiery, of whom, (as already stated), 
the greater i)roportion are raised in Oude ; but the plan works 
badly.* Zemindars throughout the country will buy, beg, bor- 
row or steal the name of a British Sepoy, in the hope of thus 
gaining attention to their petty claims. The consequence is, 
that the just appeals of real sepoys are fre<|uently neglected, 
while a false claim is now and then forwarded. We are indeed, 
of opinion tha| 5 |much as the Oude Government is molested and 
degraded by Sepoy’s claims, true and false, the men themselves 
are rarely benefited by the Besident’s interference. Litigation 
is promoted ; hopes are excited, and eventually the party who 
would, if left to his own resources and the practices of the coun- 
try, have arranged or compromised his quarrel, is led on to his 
ruin. But we have been drawn from the thread of our narrative. 

In the year *1819, the Nawab Ghazcc-ood-deen Hydcr was 
encouraged to assume the title of King. Lord Hastings calcu- 
lated on thus exciting a rivalry between the Oude and Delhi 
families ; the Nawabs having hitherto paid the descendants of the 
Mogul all outward homage, and affecting still tO consider them- 
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solves only as Lieutenants of the Emperor. This arrangement 
was somewhat akin to some of the masquerades with which the 
Company commenced their career. While ruling Bengal and 
the Carnatic they were entitled Dewans ; and now, while lord- 
ing it over Oude, the puppet Nawab must forsooth be encou- 
raged to assume a royal title, in order to act as a counterpoise to 
the Great Mogul! 

Death will not, however, spare a King any more than a Na- 
wab Vizier. Ghazee-ood-deen died, and was succeeded by his 
son, Nusecr-ood-deen Ilydcr, who more than perpetuated the 
worst practices of his predecessors. Engaged in every species of 
debauchery, and surrounded by wretches, English, Eurasian and 
Kative, of the lowest description, his whole reign was one con- 
tinued satire upon the subsidiary and protected system. Bred in 
a palace, nurtured by women and eunuchs, he added the natural 
fruits of a vicious education to those resulting from his protect- 
ed position. His Majesty might one hour be seen in a state of 
drunken nudity with his boon companions ; at another he would 
parade the streets of Lucknow driving one of his own elephants. 
In his time all decency, all propriety, was banished from the 
Court. Such was more than once his conduct that Colonel 
Lowe, the Kesident, refused to see him, or to transact business 
with his minions. 

In 1831 Lord William Bentinck visited Oude. He had re- 
ceived a frightful report of its misrule from Mr. Maddock, the 
Eesident ; but questioned the reality of the ]0^ve laid before 
him. He now traversed the country and judged for himself ; 
he saw every proof of misgovernment, and was at length convinc- 
ed that the existing system could not, and ought not to last. He 
had one hope for Oude. Momtuzira-ood-dowla, better known 
as Hakeem Mehndy Alee Khan Bahadoor, was then Minister, 
and his energy and ability might, if unshackled, save the sinking 
state. To encourage his efforts. Lord William studiously mani- 
fested his regard for the Minister, and forbade all further inter- 
ference of any kind on the part of the Resident, who was prohi- 
bited even advit^ing unless his opinion was asked. The Gover- 
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nor-General warried the King of the consequences of continued 
misrule ; he gave him and his Minister a fair chance of recover- 
ing their common country ; and resolved that, if it failed, the 
most stringent measures should be adopted, involving the entire 
management of Oude by British officers. His Lordship writes 
on Slst July 1831 — ** But I am sanguine in my hope of a great 
‘ present amelioration from my belief in the capacity and willing- 
' ness of the present Minister to effect it ; and from the entire 
‘ possession he has of the confidence of the King.” * * Sad proof 
how incompetent is the wisest European to read an Asiatic 
heart. The Governor-General left Lucknow fully impressed 
with the opinions above quoted. Hakeem Mchndy /tad effected 
much good, /tad reduced the public expenses, and /lad brought 
some order into the management of affairs. The subordinate 
officials feared him ; the Talookdars and village chiefs respected 
him. Under his strong administration the country at lengtli 
tasted peace. In August 1834, however, just three years after 
Lord William Bentinck’s visit, the Minister found himself, with- 
out the slightest warning deprived of office, and threatened with 
dishonour, if not with death. The charge brought against 
him was, disrespect to the Koyal relatives and even to 
the Queen Mother. This was all fudge. At Lucknow, as 
throughout the East generally, the King is every thing ; his 
nearest relatives are nothing. An affront to the lowest minion 
about the Court would more probably have been resented than 
one to a cc^Rxion of the King. The pretext, however, 
was plausible ; the Minister was degraded, and nothing but the 
strong arm of the Resident saved his wealth, life, and honour. 
His real crimes were his ability, energy, and fidelity ; had he 
been more subservient and less faithful, he might have escaped 
his exile to Furruckabad, where he lingered for some years, 
constantly affecting preparations for a pilgrimage to Mecca, but 
really longing and watching for a return to’power. His wishes 
were at length fulfilled, and under a more virtuous ruler ho 
died as Minister of Oude. But, during the interval. Hakeem 
Mehndy’s head and hand had become feebler, while the flood of 
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abuse had swelled. Unable to stem the current, he died at the 
helm in the bold attempt. Often during his exile we have 
heard’ the old man dilate upon the evils that ruined Oude, and 
declare that with fair play and a fair field he could yet recover 
the country. We then considered his day gone by, and little 
contemplated his having another opportunity of treading the 
slippery path of politics. The Hakeem’s merits must be judged 
of by comparison with other Ministers, and he will appear just, 
firm and sagacious. It is therefore to be lamented that such a 
man was lost to Oude while his energies were still vigorous. 
On the accession of IMahommed Ali, Hakeem Mehndy was re- 
called to power, but his health was then declining and his life 
was near its close. 

His nephew and heir Munowur-ood-dowla Ahmed Ali, a 
respectable but unenergetic man, has since been twice at the 
head of affairs : he is a better sportsman than a Cabinet Minis- 
ter, and is altogether too honest and unpractised in court affairs 
to cope with the Amcen-ood-dowlas and Shureef-ood-dowlas of 
the day. 

Lord William Bentinck, in his report of 11th July, 1831, en- 
tering into many details of past circumstances, and explaining his 
proposals for the future, added ; — ‘‘ I thought it right to declare 
^ to his Majesty beforehand, that the opinion I should offer to 
‘ the home authorities would be, that unless a decided reform 
‘ in the administration should take place, there would be no 
‘ remedy left except in the direct assumption cflUhe management 
‘ of the Oude territories by the British Government.”* His 
Lordship with propriety adds ; — “ I consider it unmanly to look 
‘ for minor facts in justification of this measure, but, if I wanted 
' them, the amount of military force kept up by his Majesty 
‘ is a direct infraction of the treaty.” The Minute continues in 
the following honest and disinterested strain : — 

“ It may be asked of me— and when you have assumed the management 
how is it to be conducted, and how long retained ? I should answer, that act- 
ing in the character of guardian and trustee, we ought to frame an adminis- 


* Miiiutes of Evidence : Appendix No. 27, page 404. 
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tration entirely native ; an administration so composed as to individuals, 
and so established upon the best principles, revenue and judicial, as should 
best serve for immediate improvement, and as a model for future imitation ; 
the only European part of it should be the functionary by whom it should 
be^ superintended, and it should only be retained till a complete reform might 
be brought about, and a guarantee for its continuance obtained, either in 
the improved character of the reigning Prince, or, if incorrigible, in the sub- 
stitution of his immediate heir, or in default of such substitute from nonage 
or incapacity, by the nomination of one of the family as regent, the whole 
of the Revenue being paid into the Oude treasury*”* 

In reply to his suggestions to the home Government, Lord 
William Bentinck received instructions in the year 1833, at once, 
to assume charge of Oude, unless in the mean time his advice 
has been followed, and decided improvement had ensued. Averse 
to so strong a measure, and ascertaining that affairs were slightly 
amended, his Lordship postponed the measure, again warning his 
Majesty as to the inevitable result of continued misrule. 

Nusser-ood-deen Hyder, however, encouraged by long conti- 
nued impunity, persevered in his mal-practices. The treasures of 
his grandfather, Saadut Ali, were now drained to the last Rupee, 
and every device was invented to recruit the finances of tlic state, 
or rather to supply the privy purse of the King. A low menial 
was his chief confidant ; any man who would drink with him 
was his friend. In 1837 he became ill, and for some weeks was 
confined to his Palace, but he was not considered in danger, 
when, suddenly at midnight of the 7th July 1837, the Resident 
was informed th^ his Majesty was no more. 

When describing the Fureed Buksh Palace, we touched upon 
the occurrences of which it was the theatre on that eventful 
night. If space permitted, we should now gladly detail those 
brilliant operations. It was a sudden crisis, an unforeseen 
emergency, that tasted the stuff of which our officers were 
made. Not only Colonel Lowe himself, but his Assistants, 
Captain Patton • and Captain Shakespeare, shewed admirable 
courage and coolness. A moment’s indecision on the part of the 
Resident, or a failure on> the part of either of the Assistants 

♦ Minutes of Evidence : Appendix No. 27, page 404. 
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in the duties assigned to them, would have deluged the city of 
Lucknow with blood, and cost the Residency party their lives ; 
as it was, they were in great danger, especially Captain Patton, 
and were only rescued from the hands of the rebels by the 
speedy arrival of the 35th Regiment The conduct of the 
gallant Noke-ka-pultun that night, was a' good augury of the 
laurels they were so soon to earn in the more trying field of Aff- 
ghanistan. 

The case of the boy Moona Jan was dissimilar from that of 
Vizier Ali ; the latter was acknowledged, the former disowned 
by his reputed father. 

The new King, Mahommed Ali, was a cripple, a respectable 
old man, who had never dreamt of royalty, and whose very in- 
significance and previous seclusion saved his life during the 
emeute of the soldiery on the 7th of July. Grateful for his 
elevation which he attributed to the British Government he was 
willing to acquiesce in any reasonable terms that might be 
dictated to him, consistent with what he deemed his iuzut* He 
fell into good hands : never was there a Resident more kind and 
considerate than Colonel Lowe. . He understood his own posi- 
tion, and had sense to perceive that he gained more credit in 
fulfilling its duties than by stepping out of his sphere. Con- 
tented with exercising the legitimate authority of his station, ho 
had no ambition to be Mayor of the Palace” at Lucknow, or 
to maintain the balance of power between the rival factions 
around the throne. He was satisfied to look on in small matters, 
ready to advise in great ones. lie was a plain soldierly man, 
who, having served an apprenticeship to politics under Malcolm, 
fought at Mehidpoor, and afterwards trod the intricate paths of 
Indian diplomacy at Jeypore, and with Bajee Rao, was well 
adapted for the Lucknow Court : doubly so as being in his own 
character the very antithesis of every thing there — straightfor- 
ward integrity opposed to crooked chicanery. Colonel Lowe 
had seen enough of native courts to understand and fathom 
them, while he had escaped their corruptions. Inaccessible alike 
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to bribes, threats, and cajoling, he was feared by the vile 
Nuseer-ood-deen Hyder, and respected by the amiable Mahoin- 
med Ali, 

The new king had soon a new treaty laid before him ; the 
document bears internal evidence of not being Colonel Lowe’s 
work ; indeed some’ of the clauses were entirely opposed to his 
views. Its two prominent features were, first, the introduction 
into Oude of an auxiliary force of two Regiments of Cavalry, 
five of Infantry, and two Companies of Goliindauze, at an annual 
expense of sixteen lakhs of Rupees, to be defrayed by the local 
Government. The other was a stipulation for the management 
by British Officers of such districts of Oude as should be notori- 
ously oppressed by the local agents. Colonel Lowe was, vve 
know, averse to saddling the king with more troops ; but his 
views were overruled, and a portion of the Regiments were 
raised. The measure was, however, very properly disapproved 
of by the Court of Directors, and the enrolment of the new 
levy prohibited, as being an exaction on the Oude State. 

Mahommed Ali wag evidently so much in earnest in his 
efforts for the improvement ef his kingdom, that Government 
overlooked the glaring mismanagement still existing in parts of 
Oude, and did not act on the permission giyen by the new 
treaty. The King’s intentions were good, and the character of 
the Court rose very much during his short reign. He was un- 
fortunate in the death of his two abla ministers, Moomtuzim^oo- 
dowla (Mehndy Ali Khan) and Zaheer-oo-dowla. The ne- 
phew of the former, as already mentioned, then succeeded, and 
held office for two years ; on his resignation a young nobleman, 
by name Shurreef-oo-dowla, the nephew of Zaheer-oo-dowla, 
assumed the reins of Government, and retained them until the 
old king’s death. Shurreef-oo-dowla is a man of good ability, 
of considerable firmness and activity. His manners are pleas- 
ing ; he possesses habits of business ; on the whole he is consi- 
dered the ablest and most respectable candidate for the ministry. 
He is, however, personally disliked by the present King. 

On the death of his father in May 1842, Mahommed Amjud 
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Ali, the present King, ascended the throne. His conduct to- 
wards his minister was such as to cause his resignation within 
two months. He then appointed a personal favorite, one Imdad 
Hoosein, entitling him Amecii-oo-dowla. After a trial of five 
months he was found wanting, and removed, and Munowur-oo- 
dowla having returned from pilgrimage, was reinstated. The 
new Minister, unable to stem the current of Lucknow intrigue, 
held the office scarcely seven months, when Ameen-oo-dowla 
was recalled to his master’s councils. The favorite is generally 
suj)posed quite incompetent for the duties of his office, and 
indeed is said to trouble himself very little about them. He 
takes the profits and leaves the labours to his deputy, Syud-oo- 
dowla, a low person who has rapidly risen from penury to 
power by the prostitution of his own sister. Not long since 
this man was an Omedwar for the office of moonshee to one of 
Col. Koberts’ Regiments ^ now we understand the gallant 
Colonel to be a candidate for the command of one of his. So 
goes round the wheel ! The King pays no attention to busi- 
ness, will abide by no warnings, will attend to no advice, and, it 
is rumoured, has secretly confirmed his imbecile ministers in 
their places for four years, in spite of the remonstrances of the 
Resident. 

Let us briefly recapitulate. The condition of Oude is year- 
ly becoming worse. The Revenue is yearly lessening. There 
arc not less than 100,000 soldiers in the service of Zemindars. 
The Revenue is collected by half that number in the king’s pay. 
In more than half the Districts of Oude are strong Forts, most 
of them surrounded with dense jungle, carefully rendered as 
inaccessible as possible. Originally the effect of a weak or 
tyrannical Government, such fortresses perpetuate anarchy. The 
Amils and other public officers are men of no character, who 
obtain and retain their position by Court bribery. Only the 
weak pay their revenue ; those who have forts, or who, by com- 
binations, can withstand the Amil, make their own revenue 
arrangements. Throughout the country nothing exists deserv- 
ing the name of a judicial or Magisterial Court. The news- 
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writers are in the pay of the Amils, generally their servants ; 
nevertheless, not less than a hundred Dacoities, or other acts 
of violence attended with loss of life, are annually reported ; 
how many hundreds then pass unnoticed ! Within the last six 
months, tlie Government Dawk has been robbed; within the 
last three, an Amil has been slain. While we write, the 
British cantonment of Cawnpoor has been insulted ; and month 
after month, the local press tells of new atrocities. In short, 
the Government of the country is utterly palsied ; its constitu- 
tion is altogether destroyed ; no hope remains. Were any 
vitality left in Oude, the country has, during the last twelve 
years, had a fair opportunity of recovering. If the system 
of a King, a Minister, a Resident, and a protecting Army, could 
subsist without ruin to the country so ruled, it has had a trial. 
The scheme cannot be said to have failed for lack of good 
instruments. The Oude rulers •have been no worse than 
monarchs so situated usually are ; indeed they have been better 
than might have been expected. Weak, vicious and dissolute 
they were, but they have seldom been cruel, and have never 
been false. In the storms of the last half century, Oude is the 
one single native state that has invariably been true to the 
British Government ; that has neither intrigued against us nor 
seemed to desire our injury. It may have been weakness, it may 
have been apathy, but it is at least fact, that the Oude Govern- 
ment has ever been faithful, and therefore it is' that we would 
not only advocate liberality towards the descendants of Saadut 
Khan, but the utmost consideration that can be shewn them, 
consistent with the duty we owe to the people of Oude. Among 
her ministers have been as able individuals as are usually to be 
found in the East ; and there have not been wanting good men 
and true as Residents. It is the system that is defective, not the 
tools with which it has been worked. We have tried every 
variety of interference. We have interfered directly, and we 
have interfered indirectly, by omission as well as by commis- 
sion, but it has invariably failed. 

One great error has been our interference in trifles, while we 
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stood aloof when important questions were at issue. Another 
crying evil has been the want of any recognized sjstem of policy 
in our negociations with the Lucknow Court. Every thing seems 
to have been mere guess-work and experiment. One Governor- 
General or one Resident has adopted one plan ; the next has tried 
something wholly differentia The Nawab or the King, the Minis- 
ter and the Resident, have each had their turn. One or other has 
alternately been every thing and nothing. If an able Minister 
was appointed or encouraged by the Britisli Government, he was, 
as a matter of course, suspected and thwarted by his master ; if 
the King did happen to employ an honest servant, the power of 
the latter was null unless he had the Resident’s support. The 
Amils neglected him, the Zemindars despised him. There could 
be no neutrality in the case : the British Agent must be friend 
or foe ; ho must be for or against the Minister. Thus could each 
member* of the triumvirate vitiate the exertions of one or both 
the others ; any individual of the three could do incalculable evil ; 
but the three souls must be in one body, to effect any good. Such 
a phenomenon never occurred; there never was an approach to 
it, unless perhaps for a few months in Colonel Lowe’s time. 

On reverting to the past, it will bo found that we have interfer- 
ed in the city, and have held aloof in the country ; that at another 
time, while we spared the palace, we have entered the villages 
with our tiinkhwas (revenue orders). Again, for a time we have 
left both Court and country unmolested. Such sullen silence was 
always construed into the most direct interference ; for, the King 
being guaranteed, it was believed that he was then at liberty to 
work his will without fear or consequences, since British bayonets 
would appease whatever tumult might arise. Our troops liave 
carried the fortresses of the oppressed by storm and put the 
brave defenders to the sword. On one occasion a terrible example 
was made, and not a man escaped. Our Cavalry surrounded the 
fort ; the Infantry entered ; and of the doomed defenders, not a 
soul survived.* At that period we not only guaranteed the 

* The Fort of Puthcr Semi, in the year 1808 , 
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Kuler, but were made the executioners of his will. A revul- 
sion came ; such acts were shewn in all their naked deformity ; 
and both Court and country were again for a while left to 
themselves. Fraud was then substituted for force, and occasion- 
ally large bands of ill- paid* and licentious soldiery were sent to 
devastate the country they could^ot subdue. The British 
troops did their work of destruction speedily, and therefore with 
comparative mercy. The Royal rabble spread, like locusts, 
over the land, and killed by famine what they could not destroy 
by the sword. 

From this mass of mischief, who is the gainer ? It may be 
supposed that the Amils at least gain ; not they. There may 
perhaps be twenty families in all Oude, that had profited by 
Government employ ; but all others have been simply sponges. 
The officials have sucked others to be themselves squeezed in 
turn. It is to remain thus for ever?. Is the fairest province 
of India always to be harried and rack-rented for the benefit of 
one family, or rather, to support in idle luxury one individual 
of one family? Forbid it justice, forbid it mercy ! Had any 
one of the many Governors General who spoiled Oude, remain- 
ed a few years longer in office, he might have righted her wrongs. 
But, unhappily, while several have been in authority long 
enough to wound, not one has yet had time to bind up and heal. 
Hastings began the stand and deliver” system with the 
Nawabs. More moderate Governors succeeded who felt ashamed 
tp persecute a family that had already been so pillaged. They 
pitied the Monarch, but they forgot that misdirected mercy to 
him, was cruelty to his subject millions. 

For this culpable indifference, our Government had a standing 
excuse, — their hands were tied by the treaties of their predeces- 
sors, and their interference, even if justifiable, would do more 
harm than good. Poor casuistry ! The truth is, that where a 
question admits of doubt, there can be little danger if, with clean 
hands, we take the weaker side; if, foregoing all thought of 
personal or political profit, we arbitrate in favor of the mass. 
There was no treaty for Warren Hastings’ acts or for half the 
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acts *of half his successors. A hole was, however, generally 
found for creeping out of every dilemma which affected our own 
interests. At the very worst, when a vacancy occurred on the 
miisnud, a new negociation soon set all to rights. On each oc- 
casion we dictated our own terms ; on each of these opportunities 
we might as readily have made arrangements for securing good 
government as for securing our own subsidy : we were explicit 
enough on the one point; all else was left indefinite, the stronger 
party being, of course, the interpreters of the law. The Oude 
Government therefore suffered by diplomatic quibbles ; the Oude 
subjects by revenue ones. In each case the weakest have gone 
to the wall. The result is before our eyes ; the remedy is also 
in our hands, one can deny that we are now authorized by 
treaty to assume the management of the distracted portions of 
the kingdom. All are more or less distracted and misgoverned. 
TiOt the management of all be assumed under some such rules as 
those which were laid down by Lord W. Bentinck. Let the 
administration of the country, as far as possible, be native. Let 
7iot a rupee come into the Compariifs coffers. Let Oude be at 
last governed, not for one man — the King, but for him and his 
people. 

Wc must be brief in the explanation of the plan we would re- 
commend. 

The King has made himself a cypher ; he has let go the reins 
of Go\enmient ; let us take them up. lie should be prevented 
from marring what he cannot or will not manage. In every 
Eastern Court the Sovereign is everijthuig or nothing. Mahom- 
med Amjud Ali has given unequivocal proof that ho is of the 
second class ; there can therefore be no sort of injustice in con- 
firming his own decree against himself, and sotting him aside. 
He should be treated with respect, but restricted to his palace 
and its precincts. The Resident should be iVlinister, not only 
in fact, but in name. Let it not be said that he works in the 
dark ; but give him the responsible charge of the country, and 
make him answerable to the British Government for its good or 
ill management. ' While his personal demeanour to the King 

2Q 2 
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must be deferential, lie slioukl be no more under his authority 
tlian the Commissioner of Delhi is under the Croat IMogul. 
Divide the country into five districts ; in each, place a Dritisli 
officer, as Superintendent, who shall receive appeals agalrfst the 
Native officers. Abolish, in toto, the farming system. Give as 
quickly as possible a light assessment for five years, fixed as far 
as possible by the people themselves ; that is, let the one-and-a- 
quarter million, (or thereabouts,) the country may be supposed 
able to bear, be subdivided in a great assembly of the pcojdc 
among the five districts; and then let the District, Pergumiah, 
and Village quotas be similarly told off, under the eye of British 
Superintendents. 

Due consideration must be given to the circumstances of all’ 
and to the privileges that may have arisen from long exemp- 
tion, and it must be remembered that one village may be ruined 
by paying half what another, in apparently similar circumstances, 
can easily afford ; let the rich and powerful pay as well as the 
poor and v/cak. Eeference must be had, and some considera- 
tion granted, to past payments and past privileges as well as to 
present condition. Perfect equalization cannot be expected at 
once. 

While the first arrangements arc in progress, a strong mi- 
litary force should be at hand, and the first act of recusancy 
should be severely punished. The divsmissal of the rural armies 
should be effected, and all forts belonging to notorious persons 
should be dismantled. Where possible, an amnesty should be 
given for the past. No individual, whom it may be possible 
to reclaim, should bo branded. The motives that had driven 
men to the bush should be considered, and penalty bonds having 
been taken, they should be received and treated as reformed 
members of society. Under firm but liberal treatment, many 
a supposed desperado would retrieve his reputation. 8pcedy 
and severe examples should be made of Amils and others con- 
victed of fraud, extortion, or other oppression ; and it should be 
eai'ly and distinctly understood that no position will screen 
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malcfiictorvS or defaulters. The rule will disgust a few, but will 
dcli;'lit the many. 

The revenue settlement is the first groat q’uosiion in all 
eastern countries ; when it was well effected, all remaining work 
is comparatively easy. At the risk then of being set down by 
men who deal in forms rather than in realities, as a very un- 
sound lawgiver we say, first settle the revenue question satis- 
factorily, and the path of amendment wdl be smooth. Let 
molds minds be relieved as to the past and the future, and they 
will readily settle down for the present. Three months, at the 
utmost, should suffice to make the summary settlement we pro- 
pose ; no niceties need be entered into. Let the assessment be 
light, and let every man, high and low, who has to pay, have his 
quota (Usthicth/ registered, whether it be in cash or in kind ; and 
let pronqit and severe punishment follow the earliest instances of 
infringement of recorded agreements. 

JiCt h date be fixed, anterior. to which no Government claims 
for revenue shall be advanced. Let it also be at once promul- 
gated tliat no civil case will be attended to of more than twelve, 
or at the utmost, of twenty years’ date ; and no police case of 
more than three ; and that all claims must be filed within ono^ 
year of the date of the introduction of the British rule. All 
these cases should be made over to Punchaycts, superintended by 
the ))cst men in the land. Brief reasons of decision in each 
case should be entered in a book, and copies of the same sent 
weekly to the Superintendent. For ordinary civil, fiscal, 
and [lolice duties, Courts should be established or old ones 
confirmed in the several zillahs : punchaycts should be en- 
couraged ; honest members’^ of such assemblies, should be 
honored and favoured, and dishonest ones discountenanced and 
disgraced. 

What a change would such a system, honestly and ably work- 
ed out, clfect within a single twelvemonth ! It is delightful to 


* Tn every cominimity tlierc arc indiviiluals whom disputants will readily receive 
as arhilriitors : siieh in«n arc usually elected Sur- Punchy or President by the nicm- 
bers dioson 
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tliink of it. We see the difficulties in the way, but difficulties 
are not impossibilities. No plan is all smooth, no measure of 
amelioration is without obstacles. Our main difficulty wohld be 
to select Superintendents of sufficient experience, possessing at 
ilic same time energy and ability, strength of body and of mind, 
to face the chaos that would at first be presented them. Such 
men arc, however to be found. They must be paid, and liberal- 
ly too, not in the Sinde and Saugor fashion. It would be the 
worst of all economy to employ men who would not remain at 
least five years to work out the primary scheme. 

Our plan involves the employment of every present Oude 
official, willing to remain^ and able to perform the duties that 
would be required of him. The majority of the present Ainils 
would resign, as would most of the officers about the Court. All 
valid tenures of land would of course be upheld, and all superan- 
nuated officials having claims to pension, would be considered. 
It would be desirable to retain 4116 services of one or two reS' 
pectablc men, to assist the Resident and form with him a Court 
of Appeal from the Superintendent’s decrees. When matters 
were thus put in train, village boundaries should be defined ; 
^a Revenue survey, and a settlement for thirty or even fifty 
years should follow. We do not anticipate the necessity of 
any permanent increase of establishment. If Mv. Maddock’s 
estimate is correct ; half the sum now plundered by the A mi Is 
and the Ministers, would amply remunerate all the requisite offi- 
cials. 

The primary arrangements would probably require cash ; but 
as the improvement of the country would be secured, an Oude 
loan of a crore of rupees might be raised, which the increase of 
cultivation and general amelioration of the state would enable 
118 easily to pay off in ten or fifteen years. We repeat that the 
assessment should be light. The people as well as the Court 
should benefit by improvement, if they are expected to further 
it. There should be a liberal allowance for the King — twenty, 
thirty or even fifty lakhs per annum might, as the revenues 
increased, be allowed. He should be furnisbed, to his heart’s 
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content, M'ith silver-sticks, but rery scantily witli matclilocks. 
The King would be dissatisfied, let him remain so. He is not 
particularly well pleased just now, and, so long as we act 
honestly, the state of his temper is not of much consequence. 
In whatever spirit he might meet our proposed radical reform 
he would find few to sympathize in his dissatisfaction. Ilis 
brothers, uncles, and cousins would be delighted with the change. 
The guaranteed would be in extacics. Almost all others 
would rejoice at the reformation. The people of Dude — the 
men who recruit our “ beatiful Kegiments” — would bless John 
Company. 

The scheme we have here indicated rather than detailed, is 
not for a day nor for any specific term of years. It is refined 
cruelty to raise the cup to the lip and tlien to dash it away. 
Let us not deal with Oude as we have done with Hyderabad 
and Nagpore. The kings of Oude, generally, have, as rulers, 
been weighed and found wanting. His present Majesty has 
habitually disregarded the spirit and letter of the terms conclud- 
ed between his father and the British Government. The family 
must be i)laccd beyond the power of doing further mischief. 
We have not been guiltless ; in repenting of the past, let us look 
honestly to the future ; for once let us remember the people, the 
gentles, the nobles, the royal family, and not legislate merely 
for the king, 

If the Oude Residency could, with honor, be withdrawn, or 
ifwc believed that there was a possibility of the Government 
of the king holding together for a month, when abandoned by 
the British Government, we should at once advocate giving his 
Majesty the opportunity of trying to stand on his own legs ; 
but knowing the thing to be impossible, we have offered the 
only practicable remedy for the ills that afflict the country, and 
shall be delighted to sec it, or some such scheme, speedily car- 
ried out. This scheme is given in the rough. We have not 
even attempted to round it off; the principle is all we advocate. 
The details may be indefinitely improved, but whatever outcry 
or opposition our sentiments may elicit, we sit down satisfied 
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with the reflection that we have suggested no breach of faith, 
*hut have promulgated a ^lan which the most conscientious ser- 
vant of the State might be proud to work out. 
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